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The Stevens 330. 


A beautiful double bar 
reledhammerlessshot 
gun—case hardened 
frame —pistol grip 
selected black walnut 
stock. Forremarkably 
low prices: 

.410 gauge $30.00, 
12, 16, 20 or 28 
gauge $27.50 


The Savage Sporter 


Bolt-action repeater—inter 

changeable magazine—easy and 

sure loading magazine action 

finished in genuine American Ni j 
Walnut. Chamberedin three cali Nas 
bers for all kinds of small and 


medium game. 

Price including tax 
Model23A -22Cal., $19.50 
Model 23 B.25-20Cal., $23.50 
Model 23 C.32-20Cat., $23.50 
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Quick 

sure kills 
that thrill you 
to recall 


A month from now — perhaps less—you’ll be out 
on the trail once more! 


If it’s birds you’re after, the sturdy Stevens 
shotguns--with a pedigree of 60 years behind 
them will bring down anything from quail to 
wild turkey. Beginning with the trim little .41( 
gauge double straight through to the hard- 
hitting 12 gauge repeater—-each Stevens is 
built for three things—-accuracy~—strength and 
a reasonable price. 


And when you’re out for small and medium 
game, the Savage Sporter family in three cali- 
bers, .22, .25-20 and .32-20 will drop anything 
from a rabbit to a lynx. The speed and power 
of the two larger calibers are great enough even 
to handle big game in an emergency. 


Into the slender grace of this latest sporting 
model has been built the precision of the most 


™\ accurate military rifle. 


\ The new improved bolt-action is a marvel for 
\ : ri 

smoothness and quickness. It half cocks on the 
opening stroke—full cocks when you drive it 


ey home—a smooth gliding action you can work 
AY 


with the hollow of your hand. 
For any kind of game, birds or ani- 
mals, you’ll find a Savage or Stevens 
that is just what you’re looking for 
Ask your dealer to show you these 
complete lines or write us direct 
for illustrated catalogs. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 936, Utica, N. Y. 


J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
Dept. 937, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Earn That Gun For Your Hunting 
Trip Free in Spare Moments! 


All you have to do is take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and you’d be surprised how easy that is. You can 
earn any gun you like—depending on the number of subscriptions sentin. The easiest and most pleasant work you ever did. 


Our subscription price is only $2 year, and we will allow you $1 in cash on every NEW yearly subscription, or apply 


this amount toward any premium you wish. 


Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. 


If you prefer some other premium, we will be glad to quote 


prices on anything advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE, or you may have the cash if you prefer. 








PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 


New 

Subscriptions 
For a at $2.00 each 
A COP AQWAt > c6 os cn. v ccs cerenecaweusneaneue 30 
CONE ORUIEES coc ore din 'tnets oe ab colnedeecaeiwe tess 28 
38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-20, .44-40, .45.......... 28 
Sr COte MINN oc o's Soc acim de ne tace ste sceeniaes 26 
.38 Smith & Wesson, Special Military ............... 25 
De Cone PO Uae ROO csc cccamrcncicccetvecves one 24 
.38 Colt Double Action, Army Special, .32-20-38...... 24 
.380 Savage Automatic Pistol, 1917 ................. 15 
da COM MUlamatIG PMOL « sec cc scone odnxss sacseccas 16 
ee ee PE TOE yi dak ceca snriencedenvnn’ 14 

RIFLES 
SG Sih Sawnde DOI sick «0 cdas ces cece sie coe ceases 2 
250-3000 Savage, lever, model 1899-G ............... 41 
.30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, .25, .35-caliber.... 40 
18905 Winchebte? TakedOwn <.c.0.. 5.00 siseices sesessen 50 
1895 Winchester, solid frame, 06 ..............----- 40 
30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special ............22% 33 
22 Renunaton, 12-C, 12-CS, Special «<< ccsicscccae 21 
1890: 22° Wineliestes: Repeater 6 .cicccsiccacceccsewsues 20 
TOG 22 Wrinehester NODCAIOE ac kc ocr ve ccew camnnee's 17 
.22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle............... 19 
Oe Rewnnnten. CAN cs cavnae ces ndiecs kcsmaxtenavs die 18 
Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, .22-caliber...... 13 
Stevens 27 -Wavornte, 22 caine? ev :< owe cvncdeneceisccs 8 
Stevens 12 Marksman, .22-caliber ...........c2-0-0- 7 
Stevens 26 Crack Shot). 22-caliber «2c. eccesenstees 5 
Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-caliber ................ 4 
Savage “Sporter” .22 Rifle, Model 23-A...........-.. 16 
Savage “Sporter” .25-20 Rifle, Model 23-B........... 19 
Remington .22 Long Rifle, Automatic, Model 24-A.... 23 
Remington, .25-20, .32-20 Rifle, Model 25-A.......... 31 
SHOTGUNS 

Parker VilE; Waitlt G16CtOE ioc cse a ven sescccccaceseee's 79 
Henan. 4 ce dal ates Geuseeeohacueteewaedals 67 
Pox “A.B.” Grade, WHI ClOCOE: oe’ 6 cicia ce cicincce new e 63 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic .........--+-+eeeeees 5] 
Pee ee UE SITING boxe ccatneenws karo 8 cae deermaee wets: 60 
1912 Winchester Shotgun with matted rib............ 51 
TOUS WinGEREE SOOIQUN oad coe 0c. Kode oactense ge Sais 44 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejector............. 51 
Dee A Grae os oa tvadn ves ceeves igs hake menus 52 
1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun ................ 50 
RHGOG INOsta: osced Boeke cance heer eden s Kouk eee ais 50 
Paster’ [rota GaOlGah . cs eed ss nic cccuddwssede aes 47 
Bes) Siecle Wort SUOURODE cx. co.cc oo na sieec ces nccdacs 40 
POLES a). a Geo eek, eee er rrr ae rear 42 
12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, Takedown ............... 37 
REGION 34.0 cia oad biely dole ieced «0 Hate ie sommes 32 
12-Gauge Stevens, Hammerless, No. 335 ............ 25 
12-Gauge Stevens, Hammer, No. 235 ...............- 21 
410-Gauge Iver Johnson or Stevens Shotgun .......... 9 
Remington 12-Gauge Pump, Model 10-A.............. 43 
Remington 20-Gauge Pump, Model 17-A.............- 43 
Met SS RRRUEN ROMER oo ore. Sc xn 0 og waidin vew view cimaie's 32 
RENO TAME OCIRE. ooo 5.9 5 a3 srasatSre a o'Be ties hen erga 19 


Quotation on any other make furnished on request 


Oregon City, Ore., March 3, 1924. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen:—Just received my .25-35 Winchester carbine 
today from the factory, and I wish to thank you from the 


bottom of my heart for offering such a prize for so few 
subscriptions. I will surely remember all parties concerned 
whenever I use the gun, or read the magazine, which I feel 
is the best of its kind off the press today. I am only sorry 
that I have to wait so long before I can get a good chance 
at a mule-ear buck, and when I do get it, if no bad luck, | 
invite you all over to a big Dutch oven roast of venison and 
onions and baked potatoes—what tastes any better? I took 
the gun over to show it to my neighbor, and he was reading 
in Outdoor Life about hunting turkeys when I knocked 
on the door. T. J. CHENOWETH. 








Fishing Tackle 


Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. 


Outing Equipment 
Tents, Camp Stoves, Stools, Tables, 
Clothing—anything you wish. 
Tear off the coupon below, fill it out to 
suit yourself and send it in to us by 
return mail. 





























| OUTDOOR LIFE, 
| Denver, Colo. 


Please send me receipt book, as I 
want to earn: 
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OUR AMERICAN MATTERHORN 
AtBerT RUSSELL ELLINGWOOD 


OX THE low west peak of Grand Teton (Wyoming) 
is a small circular enclosure built of long, flat rocks 
—mute evidence of some pioneer’s attempt to scale its 
heights. During the past half century it has been the 
ambition of many sturdy men to stand on the little plat- 
form which forms the top of that imperious giant and 
view the picturesque expanse of world below. To date 
there have been but four parties who have claimed to 
have succeeded in making the climb and one of these lacks 
concrete proof of his achievement. Mr. Ellingwood’s 
party made the ascent in 1923, and the story, illustrated 
with numerous photographs taken during this thrilling 
climb, tells of many obstacles surmounted, and of the 
final “wiggle” along a tiny ledge of rock with one arm, 


: while the other dangled over 3,000 feet of nothingness. 
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HUNTING THE BIG BROWNS IN ALASKA 
Greorce W. Fo.ita 


N THIS month’s issue Mr. Folta leaves us on the trail 

of a freak bear, which he had wounded and which he 
was forced to give up because of approaching darkness 
and the need to return home for more ammunition. The 
writer of this story has had ten years’ experience on the 
trail of Bruin in Alaska, but rather draws a halt when it 
comes to following a wounded bear in the dim light of 
evening with no means of assault but an empty gun. Next 
month Mr. Folta tells of his return the following day to 
the spot where the trail was lost, and of—but pshaw! 
What’s the use of telling when you can get it first hand? 
And read about two more bears that met with hard luck 
when they—there I go, telling again. It’s just the kind 
of hunt that everyone dreams of some day taking, and you 
will enjoy every word of the story. 
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800k Reviews 


By the Editor 














- Out, edited by L. H. Weir; 686 pages; | 


sted; $2 net; The Macmillan Company, 
York City. 
.nual on organized camping, published 
the auspices of the Playground and Recre- 
\ssociation of America. This book aims 
the most practical and up-to-date in- 
1 on organized camping in all its as- 
r the use of those who are now conduct- 
mmer camps, or are about to do so. There 
pters on the selection of the camp site, 
f the camp, equipment, sanitation, or- 
n, leadership, program-making, diet, ac- 
. for camps, etc., and it will be found 
college courses for the training of camp 
s and leaders. 


Gypsies, by Mary Crehore Bedell; 262 
llustrated; $2.50 net; Bretano’s, New 

City. 

iccount of a 12,000-mile motorcamping 

rcling the United States, and altho it is 


written as a guide book it will prove of 


the motorist and camper confronted 

questions of where to go and what to 
Beautifully printed, and illustrated with 
raphs by the author. 


Miner and the Birds, by Jack Miner him- 
Miner, 
igent, Kingsville, Ontario, Can. 

body knows Jack Miner and has heard 
he wonderful things he has done in the 


rvation of bird life at his home in Kings- 


Ontario. Every year sees hundreds of 
at this most remarkable game refuge, 


ng birds and really getting back to nature. 


who are located so far away that a 
visit is not possible, this volume will 
a source of inspiration and entertain- 
It is especially well illustrated with views 
n the Miner estate, most of them made 
Miner himself, and are remarkable for 
Everyone inter- 

the conservation of our wild life, and 
suld mean everyone, will find much valu- 
formation in reading the experiences re- 
vhich covers years of study and work and 
on with God’s creatures. 


ind Trout, by Dean Sage and others; 
pages; illustrated; $1.50 net; Macmillan 
pany, New York. 
nty-two years ago our angling editor re- 


1 the first edition of this and the following 


and has referred to them many times. 
one of the best volumes on the trout 
to be had, showing how to differentiate 
the various trouts, and giving directions 
There is a section devoted to fly- 


ame Fishes of the U. S., by Chas. F. 
ler; 430 pages; illustrated ; 
millan Company, New York. 


does for sea-fishing what “Salmon and | 


does for trout fishing. It is built on the 

plan. First there are chapters on tackle 
'w to use it, followed with descriptions of 
‘rious salt-water fishes and methods of 
The name of the author is 
nt guarantee as to quality. 


me Winter, by Annie Bosworth Greene; 


) pages; $2.50 net; Century Co., New York. 


is a book. As one reviewer said, “A 
or the epicure in reading.’”’ Alone this 


$1.50 net; fe 


spent a winter on a Vermont farm, car- | 


r her stock, rustling firewood and all. It 
hronicle of the reign of “biting Boreas, 
doure,” and will be much appreciated by 


} 


who know the tang of the cold. A book | 


once and twice and treasured. 


Rich, by Hughes Cornell; 307 pages; 


rge W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


vel of modern San Francisco, in which 
ncipal characters, the young wife and her 


id, each born rich and pleasure-loving, find 


the primrose path of following their own 


s leads into tragic circumstances. 


ty of the Sun, by Edwin L. Sabin; 316 
s; George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


romance of that vast and mysterious desert 


interior of ancient Mexico wherein is situ- 


he fabled City of the Sun, last scronghold 


e Indian people conquered by Cortez and 
they maintain their watch for Montezuma. 





ting Over Decoys, by C. W. Hamilton; 300 
es; illustrated; $2.50 net; C. H. Simonds 
npany, Boston, Mass. 

volume containing fifteen stories ot hunting 
ooting both small and large game in Kan- 
Nebraska, 
west. 


Wyoming and the American 













\ a Umbrella Tent, without 
oe Center Pole. Pat'd. 


DON’T BUY A TENT 


Until You Know 
It’s Waterproof 
It’s Storm Proof 
It’s Insect and Mosquito Proof 


“QUTODOOR” TENTS meet these conditions fully. »-— 
They are tailor made of highest grade shelter tent , 

duck. Fold compactly, erect easily. AUTO TOOR- 
IST BUNGALOO is the deluxe outfit for motor 
camping. A completely furnished camp home for 
2,4 or 6 people. ‘““OUTODOOR” Products arc 
made by a house recognized for forty years as 
leader of the tent world. Citenecmeneaiae 


Canvas Cottage 
FREE (tne xir 


For the 10 best letters from owners of 
an “OUTODOOR” Outfit, we will give 
FREE, choice of two burner gasoline 
camp stove or a complete nesting 
lunch Kit for six. Just write us 
your camping experience and win 
a prize. Attach pictures of your 
outfit if possible. 

Write for free catalog showing 
in colors our complete ““OUT- 
ODOOR” line—everything in 
camping equipment—tents of 
every description, canvas Port- 
able houses, etc., etc. 


United States Tent 
& Awning Co. 


Edward R. Litsinger, Pres. 


725 No. Sangamon Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





























¥ A Sportsman Boot 
| __at the 27?g2¢ Price 


Embodies every feature to make it the 
ideal boot for the hunter, woodsman and 
all outdoor purposes. 


This Waterproof 16 inch Hi-Cut Sport Pac, is made 
of heavy black oil tanned leather, extremely durable 
and highly water resisting. Goodyear Welt sewed 
and solid leather throughout. 


Quality only has been considered in the making of 
the Sport Hi-Cut. We have built a boot which can- 
not be bettered at any price, yet a huge volume of 
production and our method of selling direct from 
factory to wearer enables us to sell it to you direct 
by mail postpaid, at only $9.90 C. O. D., if desired. 








Ui ft Sule pos 


Sizes 5 to 12. C-D-E-EE widths. Be sure to 
state size and width in ordering. 





Our guarantee: ‘*We guarantee to refund 
every cent patd for shoes if afier examination 
you feel you would rather have the money 
than the shoes."’ Could anything be fairer 
than that? 


SHOES 


SROM FACTORY TO WEARER” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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There Are Big 


Differences in 
Fishing Jackle 


ISHING Tackle differs as day and night. You 

may pay the same for two rods and find one 
infinitely better than the other. The same applies 
to reels and lines. 
Realizing how important your tackle is in getting 
the most out of fishing, the surest way to select 
the best, is to pick the rods, reels and lines which 
have earned world wide reputations of satis- 
factory service. With this in mind, before you 
buy any fishing tackle investigate Bristol Steel 
Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue Grass Reels and 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines. 
Every fisherman should have the Bristol, Meek 
and Kingfisher Catalogs. Mailed free on request. 

THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


268 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
Manufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
The Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ME EK ana*Blie Grass 


«Bristol 


Steel Fishing Rods 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
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No. 3M ‘‘Meek”’ Reel. If 
you can afford but one reel, 
take this one. The most 
popular reel we make for 
anglingand tournament cast- 
ing and the size used by nine- 
tenths of our customers. Di- 
ameter end plate 2in. Length 
spool, 14a in. Diameter spool 
head, 1% in. Capacity, 120 
yds. of No. 5 Kingfisher line. 
Price $30.00; jeweled pivot 
bearings, $36.00. 


KINGFISHER §& 
Enamel Line is a hi 
enamel line suitable 
fishing, brook trout : 


Tough, strong and 


Color: amber, wit! 
check. In 25 yd. coils, 


16 Ib. test, $5.00; 21 | 
$5.50; 25 lb. test, $6.2 


No. 33 “‘Bristol’’ Bai 
ing Rod. Handle trin 


durable and better looking 


nickel. Fitted with three narrow 


casting guides and special 
agate offset top. Double gri; 


handle 14 in. long, with deta 
finger hook. Lengths 4, 442, 5, 5 
and 6% ft. Wt. about 8 oz. Price$ 


eral lake and stream | 


nected—100yds. in box. Price 
per 100 yds.—14 lb. test, 4.5 


finished in new electro-plate, : 
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Hunting the Big Browns of Alaska 


T° LIVE in a place where big game 
abounds in such close proximity that 
one may hunt in his back yard, so to speak, 
but where one is not deprived of many of 
the advantages and .attractions of urban 
life, is a privilege that would be appreciated 


more, | am sure, by all lovers of the out of 
doors who are not so favorably situated than 
by those who enjoy it and are therefore 


somewhat sated with it. Here in Alaska, 
our last frontier, those who find the call of 
the wild well-nigh irresistible may emulate 
to their heart’s content such famous charac- 
ters of our history as Boone, Crockett and 
others. During my “teens when I lived in 
a rather populous section of the states and 
found every place I would go overrun with 
hunters and anglers, I would envy the early 
settlers and plainsmen who found a virgin 
wilderness at their feet which beckoned to 
them all the more because it was unexplored 
and unmapped. But now I need not make 
an extended trip for game, for, given the 
means of rapid conveyance, I am able to use 
home as a base camp and hunt in the eve- 
nings during the entire year. During my 
ten years’ residence at Juneau I have con- 
centrated almost exclusively on bear hunt- 
ing. I have had many 


George W. Folta 


The writer of this story is an experi- 
enced Alaskan hunter and sportsman, 
having furnished the story of a very in- 
teresting hunting trip for bears taken 
on Kodiak Island some years ago, and 
the present story tells of several hunts 
made in the spring of 1923, which ended 
with the success that has become almost 
a habit with Mr. Folta 


and proceeded up the east bank, feeling cer- 
tain that he would be much more likely to 
remain on that side than to cross the creek. 
I had gone about a mile up the creek when 
I came upon him feeding. He saw me first, 
however, as a_ suspicious looking object 
across and some distance up the creek at- 
tracted my attention in that direction. A 
glance thru the binoculars showed that it 
was nothing more than a stump, and as I 
was taking the glass down I was startled by 
the familiar “woof” of a bear. Upon glanc- 
ing in the direction of this sound, I saw 
him poised for an instant on a log which 
lay almost lengthwise of another, and the 


he committed a fatal error. My third shot 
brought him down, but he was on his feet 
in an instant. The fourth shot felled him 
and he Jay in the water, apparently dead, 
while I indulged in some caustic criticism 
of myself for not permitting him to get out 
of the creek and on the bank before finish- 
ing him. Soon, however, he began to show 
signs of reviving, but I saw that he found it 
difficult to get out of the creek and up the 
bank, which was two or three feet high. He 
pulled himself out of the creek, which was 
about four feet deep there, by grasping the 
overhanging alders in his mouth and pulling. 
I wondered at the moment if my shots had 
not deprived him of the use of his fore 
legs. I waited, hoping that he would be able 
to climb out and up on the bank, as I didn’t 
relish the thought of attempting to recover 
him from the icy waters of the creek or run 
the risk of losing him thru his floating down 
stream and becoming inextricably lodged in 
the debris of the creek or in a deep pool. 
After considerable growling and much effort 
he got out and seemed to be little the worse 
for the experience, and perhaps this made 

me a little hasty in shooting again. 
I was doubtless impelled to shoot a little 
too soon by the rec- 





interesting and thrill- ¥. 
ing experiences, but : 
this narrative deals 
with my experiences 
the past season only. 
My first step pre- 
paratory to hunting 
in the spring is to 
et into good physi- 
| condition. This I 
complish by mak- 
g short trips into 
ie woods daily, be- 
ginning about the 
first of May. As the 
sight of fresh bear 
tracks before the 10th 
of May is somewhat 
of a rarity, I am 
physically fit for the 
n strenuous trip 
en the bears are 
in sufficient num- 
bers to call for the 
exertion inci- 

t to getting them. 
‘n this respect the 
season was no 
‘ception, I first found tracks several miles 
Montana Creek about the 15th of May, 

3. Their general direction and the com- 
itive scarcity of feed in that vicinity led 
to conclude that the bear would make 
the lower reaches of Montana Creek, and, 
ing indulged in some speculation as to 
most likely place to find him, I sallied 

h two days later to put my ideas to a 
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left my automobile at Montana Creek 
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The first bear of the season after having been towed across Montana Creek 


two formed a sufficient barrier across his 
path to halt him momentarily. Before I 
could get the rifle to my shoulder he had 
jumped off and disappeared. It was evident 
that he had turned up the creek. I dropped 
the binoculars to the ground and ran ahead 
to where it was more open for a possible 
shot. In a few seconds I saw him running 
along a gravel bar. I fired twice, but missed, 
after which he turned at right angles and 
started across the creek, and in doing this 


ollection of an expe- 
rience I had with a 
bear on a former oc- 
casion when I thought 
I had scored with my 
first shot, but as the 
bear turned around 
and started running 
I made for the crest 
of a nearby knoll to 
get another shot at 
him as he passed by. 
We made so much 
noise that neither 
one heard the other, 
and while he was out 
of sight he had 
changed his direc- 
tion, so that as he 
came rushing up the 
knoll I literally fell 
back into the brush 
to avoid his mad 
rush. As he passed 
I stuck out the rifle, 
which almost touched 
his back, and fired. 
He immediately went 
down and began 
groaning as tho mortally wounded. I saw 
him eyeing me, but thought he was done 
for. Before I could shoot. however, he was 
off in a flash and I pursued that bear thru 
the alders down the mountain for nearly a 
mile and fired fourteen additional shots be- 
fore I stopped him, and then I had a near 
collapse from exhaustion. 

In the present case it seemed to me that 
the circumstances were such as to afford an 
opportunity for a repetition of that experi- 
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but altho there were fresh 
tracks to be seen on _ both 
sides of the creek I saw no 
other bear, and I retraced my 
steps and emerged from the 
woods when it was beginning 
to get rather dark. 

In the next few days it was 
reported that bears had been 
seen in several places, which 
indicated that most of them, 
if not all, were out. I wanted 
to go up into McGinnis Basin, 
as about that time of the year 
there is a veritable migration 
b= of bears from the basin and 
™ the country beyond into the 
valley. It being much easier 
to get them while they are 
high up in comparatively open 
country than after they get 
into the timbered bottom land, 








ence. He could also soon get out of sight 
in the tall timber and he already possessed 
the advantage of having placed the creek 
between himself and me. When I fired the 
fifth time I thought he was safely on the 
bank, but apparently he was bent on making 
the taking of his pelt attended with unusual 
difficulty, for, to my surprise, he slowly sank 
to his haunches and slid backward into the 
creek. 

This eliminated the element of further un- 
certainty from the situation and left me no 
alternative. I simply had to wade into the 
creek and try to get him out as best I could. 
I took a piece of stout cord from my ruck- 
sack and fastened it around one of his fore 
legs. Fortunately, he had lodged among 
some submerged alders, but when I yanked 
him out I found that the pull of the current 
against his entirely submerged body was 
very heavy, and the task of towing him back 
to the gravel bar was more difficult than it 
sounds. 

After the usual photographing I skinned 
him, amid much shivering and chattering of 
teeth. The pelt was in good condition and 
weli furred. 

On looking at my watch, I noticed that I 
still had sufficient time to investigate condi- 
tions farther up the creek if I didn’t take 
time to build a fire and dry out. So, leaving 
the hide in a secluded spot, I proceeded on, 


it was my plan to go there 

with the view of catching 

some of them coming out of 

the basin. However, I feared 

that it was still too early, 
having entirely forgotten about the slight fall 
of snow the past winter, and besides I 
wanted to make a trip up Lemon Creek. 
The latter place had long been my favorite 
because it was very seldom that I was not 
rewarded with the sight of a bear in that 
section, and on several occasions I had seen 
four or five, so it was difficult to decide be- 
tween the two. I finally chose Lemon Creek, 
because it was then Thursday and I knew 
that if I would go first to McGinnis Basin 
it would be Sunday before I could get up 
Lemon Creek and then there would in all 
probability be other hunters there, who, as 
a rule, would do a good deal of shooting 
at smaller game and thereby cause the bear 
to stay under cover. 

Accordingly, I drove out to Lemon Creek 
and, shouldering my pack, started up the 
trail. I found a good place at which to camp 
for the night about eight miles up the valley 
and far enough away from where I expected 
to hunt to allow me ample freedom in build- 
ing fires, etc., without incurring the risk of 
frightening away or disturbing game. After 
preparing camp and resting a while, I set 
out for the hunting grounds. On reaching 
my destination, I took up a position on a 
promontory, from which I could command 
a good view of the surrounding country, and 
waited. My vigil lasted about an hour, and 
altho I had been carefully scanning the sur- 


Circle—Just examining the surrounding country, 
Right—Lemon Creek Glacier. 
Bottom—The tracks of a big one. 


rounding mountains I saw no sign of game. 
I was just beginning to wonder if the com- 
paratively light snowfall of the past winter 
was not responsible for the apparent delay 
in their making an appearance in this sec- 
tion, when I suddenly beheld a black bear 
out on a slide directly in front of me. He 
was leisurely feeding and it was apparent 
that he had come out for the evening to sat- 
isfy his hunger. 

Few animals are more conspicuous than a 
black bear on a green hillside, and this one 
loomed up quite large, while his glossy pelt 
was plainly noticeable thru the binoculars. 
I watched him for a few minutes to get some 
idea as to whether or not his movements 
and actions were such as to indicate that he 
would remain in that vicinity long enough 
to permit me to stalk him. Noting that his 
actions appeared favorable, I made a hasty 
survey of the conditions that always bear on 
one’s chances of success. I saw that the 
wind was from such a direction as to neces- 
sitate my crossing the slide that he was on 
before I could begin my upward climb thru 
the timber that fringed the slide. I didn’t 
dare risk being seen crossing the slide, so I 
went around the base of it and remained in 
the timber all the way. 

Had the wind been in my favor I would 
have proceeded up the mountain from my 
post of observation and been within rang: 
in about fifteen minutes, but owing to th: 
circuitous route I was compelled to take it 
was nearly an hour from the time I had se! 
out until I ventured for the first time out 0” 
the slight rise that paralleled the slide : 
make observations. He was still feeding « 
the slide, but was about a hundred yards ¢: 
so higher up. A few moments of observati: 
sufficed to satisfy me that he showed no wu! 
easiness. I found the last hundred yard: 
rather difficult to negotiate, chiefly becaus: 
the grass was last year’s growth and it we 
dry and brittle, making a silent approa: 
impossible. 

The next time that I emerged from t! 
timber and peered cautiously up the slide 
noticed that he was looking intently dow 
the valley and seemed uneasy. I have see 
bears under similar circumstances act in thi 
manner so often that I have come to belie’ 
that they have a sixth sense, and the man 
instances that I could relate of what seem 
to be positive proof of such intuition, whic! 
warns them in time to make a quick bu 
silent getaway, would still revive poignan 
memories of former days. In hunting bear 














should shoot at the first good opportun- 
d not be too fastidious. 

view of his demeanor, I concluded to 
then, altho the best position I could 
nto for firing was somewhat awkward. 
| always try to make sure of the first shot 
at ir, for in case of a hit it invariably 

; him down to such an extent that he 
{fers a better mark for subsequent shots. In 

of a miss in the first instance, how- 
ever, he very often makes good his escape. 
In this case my first shot had the effect of 
making him lose his balance and he had to 
iump down the slide about five feet to keep 
his feet. He immediately started up the 
slope. I put three more shots into him be- 
fore he desisted in his efforts to go up the 
mountain. He then turned and stood still 
for a moment, as tho contemplating making 
a dash in another direction, when I placed 
the fifth shot into him and bowled him over. 
After a few attempts, he gave up trying to 
regain his feet and rolled down the mountain 
for several hundred yards, stopping in the 
snow that had slid off the mountain and 
piled up near the timber. 

It did not take long to reach him, and 
after examing his pelt and wounds I stuck 
a stick into the snow beside him and tied 
a handkerchief at the top so that it would 
wave in the breeze, with the object primarily 
of keeping wolves away. In this very place, 
in 1918, wolves had over night eaten the 
carcasses of bears that I had killed and 
thereby robbed me of their skulls. Then, 
however, not having been prepared to stay 
out for the night, I skinned them far into 
the night, and it was fortunate that I did, 
else the hide would have been eaten, too, 
13 there was not a trace of a bone or a tooth 
to indicate where the carcasses had lain 
but a short time before. 

lt was dark by the time I reached camp, 
but as I had everything in readiness in case 
if a late return, I suffered no inconvenience. 
The night was beautiful and clear, altho it 

























Top—Seymour Canal, one of the best sections for bears. 
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was rather cold, my camp being back from 
the tidewater some distance and hence away 
from the equalizing influence of salt water. 

I awoke early and after a hasty breakfast 
left camp at about 2 a. m., not because I 
required the time for the job in hand, but in 
order that I might once more try early morn- 
ing hunting. I have always contended that 
there is not much comparison between eve- 
ning and morning hunting for bears, altho 
I have found hunting early in the morning 
for other game better. One disadvantage of 
evening hunting is the ease with which one 
finds one’s self caught out after dark and the 
subsequent necessity of floundering around 
the woods. For the past seven years I have 
confined my hunting almost exclusively to 
evenings. At times, however, I am _ sufh- 
ciently tempted to lay aside my prejudice, 
formed as a result of unsuccessful hunts in 
the morning and probably because of a nat- 
ural antipathy to being aroused out of a sound 
sleep early in the morning, and give early 
morning hunting a further trial. 

On arriving at my observation post, I 
maintained a lookout until about 7, but saw 
nothing. This served to further strengthen 
my opinion of early morning hunting. I 
next took a few pictures of the bear and 
then spent two hours shivering over his car- 
cass before the pelt was removed. It would 
have been comfortable in the timber, but at 
that elevation, in the snow and exposed to 
the wind, it was bitterly cold. 

After a short stop at camp and a three 
hours’ pack out, I reached the road and 
drove home, where I spent the rest of the 
day stretching the hide on a frame and 
fleshing it. I enjoyed the respite from cold 
lunches and got a good night’s rest. 

Sunday, shortly after the hour of noon, 
I drove out to the western side of Menden- 
hall River, and there I left the car and 
started out over the old Eagle River Trail 
with McGinnis Basin as my objective. The 
weather continued fair and we had what we 
Alaskans call the first warm days of sum- 
mer, altho in 
southern lati- 
tudes they might 
be considered 
frigid. I reached 
the basin about 
7 in the evening. 
Imagine my dis- 
appointment to 
find that during 
my trip up Lem- 
on Creek seven 
bears had walked 
out of the basin 
and down into 
the valley. I fol- 
lowed their trails 
in the snow for 
several hundred 
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Lower left—A likely place for bears. 
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The author making a cooking fire 


yards and found that they showed no appre- 
ciable deviation from their general direction 
toward the valley. 

I had been congratulating myself upon 
getting the bear up Lemon Creek, little 
dreaming that perhaps at about that very 
time the spring migration of bears that I 
had planned to intercept had taken place 
and they were now scattered thruout the 
length and breadth of the valley, where there 
was little chance of locating them and still 
less chance of getting any of them in the 
timber. I feared that it was useless to con- 
tinue farther up the basin, as it did not 
seem likely that any bear would still be left 
in the basin. On rounding a spur and look- 
ing at the opposite slope of the basin, I saw 
a bear feeding in a place very similar to 
that on which I killed the bear up Lemon 
Creek. As in that case, I started up the 
mountain, and altho the ascent was not such 
as to require more than fifteen minutes and 
I made little noise, when I peered out on the 
slide there was no bear in sight. After mak- 
ing the descent, I spent some time scanning 
the slope, but did not see him again. 

I retraced my steps, allowing my thoughts 
to dwell unduly on my loss of the one op- 
portunity of the year to catch the bears as 
they came out of this basin, when suddenly 
I saw a bear crossing a snowslide about 600 
yards below me, in a direct line with the 
wind. I ran into a nearby gully that par- 
alleled the slide, so that he would not get my 
scent, if he had not already gotten it, and 
ran down the gully until I thought I should 
be near where I had seen him. As I climbed 





Lower right—One of the bears taken 
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McGinnis Basin 


out of the gully I looked carefully about, but 
saw no bear. I remained in the vicinity un- 
til dark, but without success. 

I felt somewhat encouraged by finding two 
still there, and, of course, there was always 
the chance of others being there, too. How- 
ever, I did not think it advisable to return 
the following day, feeling it would be best 
to let those two that had evidently been ap- 
prised of my proximity that evening via the 
scent route to forget about my intrusion 
upon their domain. Furthermore, in view of 
the fact that most of the bears had left the 
basin, that section held out no greater at- 
traction than many others. Accordingly, I 
planned on making a trip into Sheep Creek 
Basin the following day, where, as in the 
case of Lemon Creek, the bears also appear 
at a certain time of each year from the in- 
terior valleys. 

The next day I drove to Thane and fol- 
lowed an old tram up into the valley and 
then climbed the ridge at the head of it. I 
reached an altitude of about 4,000 feet or 
more and spent some time surveying the sur- 
rounding country. I could see for hundreds 
of miles, and even located two bears in a 
distant valley, but they were too far to figure 
actively in my plans. I descended the peak 
and my thoughts turned to good things to 
eat. I felt famished climbing that peak, but 
I have long since learned that it is best to 
defer eating while one has any climbing to 
do. I settled into a comfortable nook and 
had just begun to devour a sandwich in a 
manner entirely foreign to all works on eti- 
quette, when I chanced to see a suspicious 
looking object about half a mile below me. 
A glance thru the binoculars revealed a 
black and a brown bear gamboling around 
in a grassy glade. 

Again I found that I was to the windward 
of game, so I jumped into a nearby gully 
that ran diagonally down the mountain and 
into a basin below the peak that I had just 
descended, and by running and skating on 
the hard-packed snow I made remarkable 
time. When I reached the basin I turned 
and made for the glade, which was now in- 
visible because of the brush that I found 
myself in. It didn’t take me more than fif- 
teen minutes to reach the edge of the glade 
where I expected to find them, but they were 
nowhere in sight. They had vanished as 
only bears do. I climbed up into a spruce 
tree, taking my gun with me. I was thru 
with leaving it on the ground. In the past 
five years I lost four bears by neglecting to 
take the rifle up trees that I had climbed, 
and their loss has been a good lesson. From 
the tree I scanned the country carefully for 
two hours or so, but saw nothing. 

I descended the tree and started slowly 
for the beach. I soon discovered signs that 
indicated the presence of more than two 
bears. I had not gone more than a quarter 


of a mile when, upon 
glancing up the moun- 
tain, I witnessed a scene 
that made me doubt 
my eyesight. It was 
about 9 o’clock and the 
shadows of night were 
already enveloping the 
lowlands. The light at 
that altitude was fair, 
but not what I should 
like to have had it then. 
Going up the mountain, 
directly above me, was 
an animal that looked 
not unlike a_ hoary 
marmot, except that it 
was as large as the or- 
dinary black bear. I 
gazed at it in wonder- 
ment for several sec- 
onds before concluding 
that I would not be vio- 
lating the game law by shooting this strange 
animal. It looked like a bear, except that it 
was gray in color. Had it been broadside on 
I could undoubtedly have determined what 
species it belonged to, but at that time I 
couldn’t see its head plainly and the outline 
of its hind legs was hidden somewhat by 
the tall grass. I concluded that it could be 
nothing but a bear, and seeing that it would 
soon be out of the open and into the brush, 
I decided to shoot. The animal was about 
150 yards distant and I realized that if there 
were ever a time when I should shoot well 
in the minimum of time, that time had ar- 
rived. The thought struck me how different 
this kind of shooting was from shooting at 
the national rifle matches from a sand bag 
rest and with ample time for a careful aim, 
and in good light. 

I took hasty aim and when I pulled the 
trigger I knew that if the sights had not 
been knocked out of alignment I had scored 
a hit. As evidence of this, the animal im- 
mediately jumped to the left and _ started 
thru the brush at right angles to its former 
course, and then for the first time I was 
certain that it was indeed a bear. Altho he 
was in heavy brush, it was still too early in 
the year for leaves to be beyond the budding 
stage, so that while he was partially visible 
most of the time, I didn’t have much of a 
mark to shoot at. I lost no time in shoot- 
ing in a vain endeavor to stop him, for vain 
did my efforts prove to be. He was increas- 





ing the distance between us, but fortunately 
I was on a bench practically devoid of brush, 
while the bear was in thick brush, which 
impeded his progress somewhat, but on the 
other hand afforded him very good protection 
At that, anyone who has 


from my bullets. 


had much experience with bears knows tha; 
they make remarkable time thru brush or 
timber. 

When I emptied the gun at him I ran as 
fast as I could along this bench and fe. 
loaded on the run. I fired at every oppor. 
tunity, but it was evident that my shots were 
not taking effect. No doubt those few that 
would have been hits had been deflected by 
the intervening brush. Soon the bear would 
be visible only a part of the time, and I shot 
several times into the swaying brush in the 
hope of hitting him. Occasionally he would 
go thru an open space, but he would be 
fully exposed for such a short interval of 
time only that I didn’t have time to shoot. 
Necessarily, many of my shots were fired 
when they might have been spared for better 
opportunities, but as a whole such oppor. 
tunities were negligible. This one-sided bat. 
tle continued until I made the sickening dis. 
covery that I was out of ammunition, with. 
out apparently scoring a hit. I have never 
left the house with less than 25 rounds of 
ammunition knowingly, as experience has 
shown me the wisdom of carrying an ample 
supply, but I recalled that earlier in the day 
I had shot several marmots “for practice,” 
and it seemed ironical that I should have 
spent the ammunition in that way that I so 
sorely needed then, especially in view of the 
fact that I had not shot any marmots in 
years. Furthermore, this bear being of such 
an extraordinary color, I was very desirous 
of securing his pelt, and bitter, indeed, was 
the thought that the prize bear of my ex- 
perience had evidently made good his escape. 
Never before had I exhausted my ammuni- 
tion supply or shot more than 15 rounds 
without bagging the game, and those were 
red-letter days. 

I watched the bear until he was lost to 
view. He had been consistently increasing 
the distance that separated us. While I won- 
dered how I failed to stop him, I realized 
that the exertion I had been put to in order 
to keep up with him and the excitement 
made it very difficult to hold the gun at all 
steady in shooting. This, coupled with the 
fact that he offered a rather small mark, un- 
doubtedly contributed materially to my fail- 
ure to hit him after the first shot. However, 
one finds little consolation in such reflec- 
tions, and I had even begun to fear that per- 
haps the first shot was a miss. 

Seeing that he had gone in the direction 
in which I had started, I thought it advis- 
able to go up the mountain until I came 
upon his trail and follow it to see if by 
sume chance I[ could not find evidences of a 
Lit. I soon found his trail, but there was 
no sign of blood. As the place where | 
picked up his trail was about 300 yards 
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from where he was when f first shot, the 
last ray of hope vanished, as I have never 
known of a bear running that distance after 
having been hit without leaving blood in his 
trail. But I argued that I had called my 
shot and was positive that it went true. I 
examined the sights of the gun and saw that 
they had not been moved. It also occurred 
to me that as I aimed for about the middle 
of his body, the bullet might have gone thru 
the abdominal cavity and hence, altho the 
shot would in all probability be fatal, as I 
have found from previous experience, there 
would be very little bleeding. I have also 
had the experience of shooting a bear that 
had such a heavy growth of fur the flow of 
blood was first checked by clotting and then 
effectually stopped. In my state of mind I 
grasped at one ray of hope after another as 
I followed his trail. Upon reaching a gully 
that was half filled with snow, I noticed a 
red spot and on closer inspection saw that 
he had slipped there and had scrambled 
around a little, evidently in his hurry to rise, 
and had left some blood on the snow. My 
hopes jumped skyward, for I knew now that 


he had been hit. Further trailing confirmed 
my belief that he was hit about amidships 
with the first shot, as I would find blood only 
on limbs, which it was very evident he had 


scraped with his belly. Necessarily, such 
limbs were few and far between, but from 
then on I discontinued looking for blood 
along his trail and confined my inspection 
exclusively to such limbs and to the skunk 
cabbage that was sufficiently high to scrape 


the under side of his body. In this way I 
was able to trail him without much difficulty 
until his tracks led to the edge of a hollow 
thru which a small stream flowed parallel 
to the bench. Here the grass was dead and 


heavily matted, it being too early for new 
grass to appear yet. A heavy body could go 
over such grass without leaving any marks 
that would be discernible to the eye. Here 
I lost all trace of him and was unable to pick 
up his trail. 

Some distance back the bear had changed 
his course slightly, so that while he was 
going along the mountain side he was going 
also slightly downward, and it seemed to me 
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that he would follow the stream here, as it 
was comparatively easy going and it flowed 
in the direction in which his trail led, but 
a short walk along the stream satisfied me 
that he had not gone in that direction. Then 
it occurred to me that perhaps he had gone up 
the mountain again, but I have never known 
of a bear that was wounded badly doing 
that. I circled around and around in an 
ever-widening circle, but without results. I 
have trailed many bears and on several occa- 
sions for days, and felt that I could do a 


creditable job, but now I had to admit that 
I was, for the time at least, baffled. I had 
even done trailing for others who had begged 
me to trail bears that they were sure they 
had mortally wounded, but whose trails they 
could not follow, and had always been suc- 
cessful. In 1915 I trailed a wounded bear 
on Kodiak Island that had back-tracked up 
a small stream, but I eventually picked up 
his trail and got him under great difficulties, 
and I was not going to give him up now. 
(To be concluded next month.) 








A Hunt with the Cottars in Africa 


W* FOUND the Kenya camp a real place 
for lions, leopards, elands, oryxes, rhi- 


nos and smaller bucks of good heads. All 
night long we heard the lions celebrating our 
arrival, and altho it was my first experience 
no one needed to tell me where the great 
roar originated. 


lo get the “king of beasts” it is necessary 
to bu !d a boma out of thorn bushes, 5 feet 
high and 5 feet thru at the bottom and 8 


feet in diameter inside. At one side should 
be a tree to which you tie the bait, so that 
the lion will not be able to carry it away. 
You get inside this boma and when the lion 
appears you put on your flashlight. and blaze 
away quickly. You thus are within 15 feet of 


him while he is feeding on the bait. 
‘en my porter returned he was without 
juired flashlight, so all I could do was 
‘to '-pe for a bright moon and lions. I got 
my ish. I could hear the lions at a dis- 
but steadily coming nearer. As they 
ne us they became more quiet. At 2 
a the beasts appeared, but the moon 
me, and never in my life have I seen 
dense darkness. Five old lions and 
ubs came on the bait. Such a noise 
t heard. They surely can roar some. 
some eighty rounds of ammunition for 


John T. Hoover 
Part II 


In this, the concluding installment, Mr. 
Hoover tells of his experiences with 
lions, leopards, oryx, zebra and other 
smaller game, and of the killing of an 
8-ton elephant, an animal which would 
have made Jumbo himself seem small 


the two guns, but I couldn’t see a thing, 
not even the bait, which was only 8 feet 
from me. I started to shoot at the nearest 
roar, and the more I shot the more that old 
mother would “talk,” for her little fools 
were hungry and would not leave. Then Ma 
Lion made one leap at our thorn pile, send- 
ing forth a roar that sounded like a peal of 
thunder. I imagined I could feel her hot 
breath on my face, but I guess she was not 
nearer than 6 feet. This was too much for 
my gun bearer and up that bunch of bushes 
he went. The place proved too lonesome 
for me and I followed in double quick time. 
There we roosted until daylight. 

During the night I had fired twenty or 
thirty times at the sound of the animals, in- 
flicting a scalp wound on the jaw of one of 





the males. He did a lot of back talking as 
he departed. The mother left about 3 a. m., 
taking her three cubs with her, after I had 
shot off one of her ears. The other three 
remained until daybreak, roaring and growl- 
ing all the time. 

I was much pleased to see the morning 
sun peep over the horizon. That was my 
first night in a lion hunting boma and also 
my first to roost in a tree. I returned to 
camp with my little bunch of lion hair and, 
of course, got the laugh from the others, be- 
ing repaid for the laugh I had taken at the 
expense of the others in the rhino and buf- 
falo hunt. 

On the next night out I made certain of 
my flashlight and killed the male whose jaw 
I had grazed the night before. He was a 
fine, big fellow and I felt highly elated, for 
it had been only a few hours before that he 
had me guessing. 

I got the troublesome mother the following 
night and could have shot a cub the next 
morning, but wished to take it alive. Unfor- 
tunately, it slipped away from me in the high 
grass. I crippled this lioness and she lay in 
the grass about 1,000 feet from me until day- 
break. We tracked her by blood and soon 
she: was routed. The first shot broke her 





‘epepan aeecem 8 





Top—tThe thorn boma 
in the background 
was built for the pro- 
tection of the hunter. 


Center—A lioness that 
charged us after be- 
ing wounded. 


Bottom— Bud Cottar 
with ivory of C. 
Hoover kill. 


hips and she charged, and remember they 
have some strength, but a few shots ended 
her. 

In this my first experience with lions, I 
found the animals are big bluffers. They 
make a great roar to frighten the hunters, 
and it surely tries a man who has not had 
any previous experience in hunting them. 
The animal knows full well that you are 
waiting for him in the house of thorns and 
does a lot of growling to frighten you. A 
hungry lion will take most any kind of a 
chance to get a donkey or a negro. One 
night a lion came into camp after our donkey 
and only the appearance of Charley Hoover 
saved our beast of burden. The donkey real- 
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ized his danger and made a noise which 
meant a cry for help. 

In shooting lions, a hunter should have a 
heavy gun. Shoot the “king” thru the front 
shoulders and that will break him down, 
stopping him right under your light. If he 
goes out of the reach of your light and dies 
the jackalls and hyenas will destroy the skin. 
They start to eat him as soon as life is ex- 
tinct. It is not safe to go out of the boma 
at night to look for a crippled lion, as you 
never know how badly he is crippled. Your 
worst enemy at night in a boma is an ele- 
phant or rhino, as they could come right up 
on your little pile of thorns and soon put you 
on the “long, long trail.” 












At this camp we dispatched six lions. tw. 
leopards and some very fine heads, such as 
oryx, eland, zebra and other smaller gare. 

Here we were camping at an elevation of 
1,500 feet along the McKenzie River, «boy; 
forty miles north of the Tana River. \; no 
time did we need covers at night and during 
the day the temperature hovered aroun’ 14) 
degrees, with no sign of rain or no currents. 
In fact, from the day we left France until we 
returned we saw only a sprinkle of rai: 

We now had all our game except ele hant, 
gerenuk, bush buck, hippo and grevy zebra, 
and we planned the best place to get this 
game was down the McKenzie River at jts 
outlet to the Tana. In order to reactli this 
location we had to pack our outfit. We fully 
realized that this was real work, considering 
the terribie heat. On September 22 Charley, 
the two Cottars and myself, with fourteen 
porters, started on our Tana River trip on 
foot. At this camp I had trouble with my 
feet, as they were covered with water blisters, 
due to the hot sand. Our first day’s travel 
was about twenty miles, and when we went 
into camp I was all in. During the day we 
saw four lions, our first sighted in daylight. 
I forgot al] about my sore feet when | saw 
fresh elephant tracks. 

All along the McKenzie River we saw 
monkeys and baboons. It is a real circus 
to see them in their native land. They stay 
up in trees, but when you get near them they 
jump off in the grass. The baboon is as lazy 
as he looks. Both monkeys and baboons are 
plentiful and easy to kill. The game pays 
little attention to natives, for they seem to 
know the black men are not allowed a gun. 
And if they were they couldn’t use it. 

During the night the lions became very 
friendly and at one time I thought they 
were getting too close. The porters made a 
big fire to drive them away. 

We traveled about fifteen miles the fol- 
lowing day and went into camp early. We 
had no tents or cots, using the grass for a 
bed and a blanket to lie on. The ticks are 
terrible pests and I got my share of them. 

On this site of our camp along a small 
river we saw a lot of elephant tracks and 
other indications of the presence of the ani- 
mals. This proved too much of a tempta- 


‘tion for Dad Cottar, so he packed up his 


mule and went on a scouting trip down the 
river. At dusk he sighted three elephants 
and returned to camp with the glad tidings. 
We were off at daybreak, eager to get the 
first sight of the monsters. We had al! the 
necessary “tools” to bring down the ele- 
phants, and cameras to snap them afterward, 
if we were able. Someone suggested that 
we leave the cameras behind, for if we took 
them we wouldn’t see a thing, but the ma- 
jority voted in favor of having the cameras, 
and we took them. We started off with the 
determination to “get those elephants if we 
had to follow them to Cairo.” 

Our hearts beat double time when we 
sighted two large bull elephants coming 
across the river bed and going out on the 
desert. They had been feeding all nighi on 
the green buds and were striking for the ‘es 
ert sands at daybreak. 

Our aim was to be out in the open »:ien 
the “big boys” appeared, and we hastene:! to 
gain that end. We instructed our porter- '0 
remain where they were until they got °u! 
call, and away we went after the bulls. | ’ad 
Cottar left his mule and went within 35 ‘et 
of the spot where the elephants emer “<. 
Then began the battle. Both bulls wen! \u! 
for the count. The first took eight shots °»¢ 
the second four. Elephant No. 2 had al! our 
bullets in his lungs, falling dead 150 ‘cet 
from the spot the first bullet reached : ™. 
The first elephant killed went 490 feet. ‘le 
had five shots in his lunge, two in his : <a! 
end and one in the head. 

The whole performance was over by © 30 











hen came the porters’ picnic. They 
dared, shouted, shook each other’s hands 
ent) isiastically, broke off small sticks, dipped 
then, in blood and put them in our hats. 
[his was indeed a day of real joy for them. 
The, always celebrate when a hunter brings 
a big lion or a big elephant. I was a 
for they had me covered with bloody 


fod Cottar said that one of the elephants 
‘sorked’” was next to the largest he had ever 
se He was 27 feet 7 inches long and 11 
feet 11 inches high. One tusk weighed 84 
pounds and was 7 feet 10 inches long and 8 
inches in diameter. The elephant’s feet were 
31, inches wide. He weighed over 8 tons. 
jumbo was small compared to him. 

Our next big job was to remove the tusks 
f the elephants, and that is a real job for 
; wood chopper. We had their four front 
feet, tusks and tails in camp at 11:30, all 
engaging in the work so that we could send 
them back to our cars at the McKenzie River 
‘amp 

| wish to pause just a moment to express 
my opinion of Mr. Cottar. He has more 
nerve than any man I ever saw. Altho partly 
paralyzed in one leg and one arm, he led us 
to within 35 feet of the biggest and most 
dangerous beast in Africa. He knows how 
to hunt game and has the reputation of not 
allowing his man to go away without an ele- 
phant. Don’t forget for a moment that less 
than half the African hunters get elephants. 
Verv few tusks go over 60 pounds. The 
day of the 120-pound ivory tusk elephant has 


What is called the “king of beasts’’—a lion 
raveled 300 feet after a shot had nearly 
his heart connections. 
The ivory kill by J. T. Hoover; 7 feet 
nches long, 8 inches in diameter, weight 84 


-Chas. Cottar and J. T. Hoover cele- 
their large elephant kill. 
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passed in Africa, as the big fellows have 
passed away and the younger and smaller 
ones grow slowly. 

We were just south of the equator near 
the Tana River, where the heat is almost in- 
tolerable. There was no air and the tem- 
perature was 150 degrees on low ground. 

On the following day we started our por- 
ters back with the trophies of our hunt, 
while we awaited their return for a second 
Inad. While they were gone we went to the 
Tana for hippo. We killed several nice 
pieces of game, especially the gerenuk. Of 
all animals, I think the gerenuk is the cutest 
in looks and action. He is smaller than our 
deer and has a neck 4 feet long and very 
thin. When he sights a hunter he gets his 
body back of the bushes and runs that long 
neck out to look him over. Never did I ex- 
rect to get one of them, but luck was with 
us and we killed three. The little fellows 
look iike baby giraffes and run with their 
heads down in line with their backs. We 
found wild boars very scarce, due to disease 
among them in recent years. 

An abundance of catfish, bass and sun- 
fish, which make fine food, was found in the 
McKenzie River. We had no trouble in 
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catching a mess in a few minutes. Fishes 
are plentiful in all streams, as they feed on 
i:ugs which abound in Africa. 

As we were strangers in Africa we had 
often, back home, heard of Africa, dubbed 
dark Africa, and had been told of the jun- 
gles, fever, cannibals and the like. Of 
course, Africa has jungles, but the hunter 
has no business in such places. There are 
more or less fever conditions in Africa, but 
if you are in good physical condition when 
you arrive and take five grains of quinine 
each day, no hunter need fear fever within 
ninety days, and that is ample for a hunter 
to get his game. 

The native negro is most offensive. He 
is small, half-starved and too lazy to grow 
his own food. They will not work and what 
little is done the woman must have the 
credit. You handle them as you would a 
three-year-old child. The use of the auto 
does away to a certain extent with negro 
labor. 

The question most asked of African hunt- 
ers is what kind of gun to use and which is 
the most dangerous game. For myself, I 


prefer three different guns, the .256 Newton, 
9 mm. Mauser and the .470 Rigby, or their 
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equivalent. I would use the .256 Newton 
with heavy duty shells for long-range work 
on bucks. The 9 mm. Mauser can be used 
on buffaloes, oryxes and elands, and the .470 
Rigby on elephants, rhinos, hippos and lions. 
In the big game sections it is better to have 
two guns with you at all times, one for long- 
range work and the other as a body guard or 
close up duty that has the power to put 
down game. 

It is generally conceded by all hunters in 
Africa that the elephant is the most dan- 
gerous animal in that country. The others 
are rated as follows: Buffalo, rhino, lion, 
leopard and hippo. You are in luck if you 
put an elephant down in less than 300 feet, 
and the same can be said of the buffalo. 
You have two places to shoot the elephant, 
the lungs and the brain, and both are side 
shots. His lungs are large and easy to hit. 
A good lung shot will shut off his respira- 
tion in less than 500 feet. The brain shot of 
an elephant is on a line from the eye to the 
top of his ear, a space of about 3 inches in 
diameter. If you can hit this vital spot you 
will bring him down instantly. No use try- 
ing to shoot him between the eyes, as there 
he has a bone 18 inches thick, which no or- 
dinary bullet will penetrate. You might 
knock him down with such a shot, but he’ll 
get up. A head shot is only a life saver, and 
while he is down get in high gear and get 
away. 

The buffalo can be killed with a brain shot 
on the side or front, but he is tough and 
fast on his feet. The rhino is similar to 
the buffalo, but easy to bring down with a 
body or head shot. He is big and clumsy 
and a broken leg takes all the harm out of 
him. The hippo is easy, as you usually find 
him asleep, and a shot in the head does all 
the work. The grave danger is getting the 
body to shore, as the water is infested with 
alligators, and their presence is anything but 
pleasing. They also love a native. 
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An irritable old sportsman was 
aroused from his bed at 3 o’clock in 
the morning by the insistent ringing 
of his doorbell. On answering he 
found a seedy drunkard struggling 
hard to maintain his equilibrium. 

“What do you mean by waking me 
up at this hour?” 

“Ish you Mr. Smithers?” 

“Yes, yes. What of it?” 

“Ish you the gent what advertised 
for a partner to go lion huntin’ in 
Africa?” 

“Yes, I’m the gentleman. What do 
you know about it?” 

“Nothin’, ’ceptin’ I just wanted to 
tell you that on no condishuns what- 
soever will I go with you.”—Hickville 


Daily Howl. | 
=| 


Our party left Nairobi August 24 and fin- 
ished up on October 3, forty days in all. 
Twenty-two days were spent in traveling and 
eighteen days in actual hunting. We killed 
101 mounts of 34 varities. 

Africa is a wonderful game country and 
the man who can stand the heat can get 
plenty of excitement and thrills there. We 
secured a big and highly prized collection in 
forty days, working practically day and night. 

In Africa they have two rainy seasons. The 
one in October is light, but you cannot travel 
during any rain. In January there are heavy 
rains and then it is impossible to move about 
over the country, as the rivers overflow their 
banks to such an extent that it is impossible 
to see the river beds. My advice to hunters 
who intend to take a trip to Africa is to be 
in Nairobi July 1 for three months’ hunt, 
coming out of the game country about Octo- 
ber 1. Furthermore, Mr. Hunter, don’t allow 


























anyone to talk you into going huntiny with. 
out the use of an automobile unless you hayg 
plenty of time and lots of energy. 

The rhino and elephant feet are being 
mounted in Nairobi and canes are being 
made there from rhino skin. A part of the 
ivory was worked in Nairobi and the rest jp 
Paris. The Paris job was especially satis. 
factory. The heads are being mounted by ap 
American firm. 

Our mounts included two elands, fiye 
topis, four wildebeestes, four Grant's ga. 
zelles, five Robert’s gazelles, six tommy ga. 
zelles, two hyenas, two wild hogs, four im. 
pallas, six monkeys (black), two jackals 
two baboons, two common zebras, four con. 
goni, two elephants, three rhinos, four buf. 
faloes, six lions, two leopards, three water 
bucks, two greater kudus, three lesser kudus, 
four gerenuks, four oryxes, two dick dicks, 
four notata gazelles, two bush bucks, two 
grevy zebras, two monkeys (Sykes) and two 
hippos. 

Before closing, I desire to advise al! hunt. 
ters who can do so to meet Charles Cottar, 
the great African guide, and his two sons, 
Bud and Mike, who are real hunters. They 
know exactly where the different varieties 
of game stay and you can count on them 
leading you forth to a close-up shot. With- 
out a murmur from them, we hunted lions by 
night and other animals by day, and seldom 
stopped during the hottest part of the day. 

With my life’s ambition realized, I re- 
turned home November 5, 1923, and can now 
sit and gaze intently at the trophies of the 
great African hunt and recall pleasant mem- 
ories that will live with me always. 

Mr. Hunter, if you love thrills and care for 
real honest-to-goodness hunting, try Africa. 
In all my hunts I never cared to hunt the 
second time at one place, but I am preparing 
to return with my two sons in two years, and 
hope to have the Cottars as my guides. 

THE END 








Hough’sEncomium ona Great Museum 


It is always a deep pleasure for us to talk or write about 
Emerson Hough. We knew him personally, and, besides, Mr. 
Ricker (who, with the writer, founded Outdoor Life) was in 
business with Hough about forty years ago in Nebraska. 

We are not going to refer to the “Mississippi Bubble,” 
the “Covered Wagon” nor any of the other meritorious works 
that our friend Hough wrote, but to a short little gem written 
while he was in Denver, and conceived while he was standing 
on the steps of the Colorado Museum, after viewing the natural 
history and other specimens held within the great building— 
and while in full view of our wonderful 200 miles of Rocky 
Mountain Range extending from Long’s Peak on the north 
to Pike’s Peak on the south. 

This is Emerson Hough’s tribute to the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History, Denver, Colo. (reprinted from the Izaak 
Walton League Monthly) : 


On an autumn day not long ago I stood on the steps of a 
public building in the city of Denver. It has no loftier name than 
the Colorado Museum of Natural History. It is more than a mu- 
seum. It is an American milestone. It is a monument, a record, 
a lesson. 

To the westward lay the splendid panorama of the Rockies, 
prematurely whitening, like America, itself. The brilliant foliage of 
the middle distance was reflected prismatically in the near-by lagoons. 
Miles wide there lay one of the most marvelous landscapes to be 
seen in all America. 

But within the gray walls lay a yet more marvelous panorama— 
that of America as it was a century ago. Arranged with superbly 
convincing cycloramic effect -with countless groups of all the great 
game which once ranged yonder mountain chain—grizzlies, elk, 
moose, antelope, buffalo, big horns, mule deer, white goats, gray 
wolves, coyote, wolverines, badgers, mink, beaver, marten—all the 
fauna of this continent, including the musk ox, the polar bear and 
the northern caribou. Not one item of our former wild life was 
lacking. There is no museum in America which can compare with 
the exhibits of this one, which originally was intended perhaps 
merely for the glory of Denyer, but whose founders builded better 
than they knew. 

Any boy or youth or man could learn more here, objectively, 
concretely, in geology, natural history, geography, than all the text 
books ever could teach him. For instance, here was shown un- 
covered the mineral wealth of yonder mountain range—free gold 


in basketsful, silver in place, all the precious minerals and ores and 
crystals and gem stones; and, if one were not content with this, also 
there might be seen the bones and restorations of the prehistoric life 
of America. Yet, tho we have no natural history museum in all 
the country to equal it, that is only a part of the great story which 
lies under and around this one. 

The men of Athens had shrines to many pagan deities. There 
was some influence which they felt but could not fathom. In a sort 
of shy reverence they erected an altar to The Unknown God. That 
was long before any Christian prophet had come among them. 

Denver is relatively a young city. It is singular that in these 
busy, material days of America she should have builded so well in 
this respect, even many years ago. The list of patrons who poured 
money into this institution number forty-eight in all, and today half 
of them are dead. Some of the men who gave wealth in hundreds 
of thousands to this museum—one little room represents more than 
one-third of a million dollars from one family—in all likelihood did 
not know what they really were doing. Something moved them 
to make a record, to erect a monument for America. They made 
a votive offering to the Unknown God. 

True, they might have used these millions for the making of yet 
more millions. Put out at interest, this western museum in the 
course of a few centuries would own all of the North American con 
tinent. It is worth more just as it is—erected to a divinity in whose 
eyes the centuries are but as days. 

With that vague feeling that after all there was something in 
unselfishness, something in public spirit, something in patriotism, 
something in pride of country, something in the duty to tomorrow 
—these men, many of them successful old-timers, not all of ther 
possibly men of culture or of wide education, did this thing not for 
themselves, not even for their city or their state, but for America, 
and America’s Unknown God. Probably they never analyzed 
in precisely that way. Probably not all of them analyzed it at al 
Perhaps many of them gave shyly. They all gave liberally, splendidly 

They gave indeed splendidly if their gift ultimately shall teac! 
some of the hurrying money-makers of America that, after all, th 
century, or these three-score years and ten, represent no more tha 
a day. We are erecting many shrines to the material gods, are ex 
hausing the wealth of our splendid country as rapidly as may be fo: 
= = of yet other temples to gods of material gain. Is 
that all? 

It was an autumn day. The landscape was marvelous. Ther 
lay the Rockies, prematurely white. No thoughtful man could stand 
there and not feel the hush of evening and the whisper of hastenins 
wings. Nor could any man evade the thought that the men le‘! 
this milestone for others to read countless years from now—covering 
the hundred years just past, and others yet to come—felt their ow: 
a unconsciously guided when they built an altar to the Unknown 

10d. 

Well, they were no richer and no wiser than a hundred others 
who will read these lines. 
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OX advantage of a title like mine is that 

it can fly at the head of almost any sort 
of article at all. While, as the readers of 
Outdoor Life well know, I am engaged for 
the most of my time in writing tackle ar- 
ticles; still it is not the tackle, the fish nor 
anything of the sort that fires my enthusiasm. 
I dearly love to forget all about rods, reels 
and hooks, as well as the ichthyological side 
of the game and just yarn about things that 
have happened to me on lake and stream. 
And [ don’t know but that such sort of story 
telling is as well worth while as the heavy, 
tackle-heavy, articles appearing in all our 
outdoor magazines these days. A man thinks 
he cannot write for even the Podunk Weekly 
without he rings in the scientific name of 
the large-mouth, and discourses quite at 
length upon the advantages of the Gee Whiz 


reel over every other type of winder. Frank- 
ly, reader, don’t you become sick of it? I 
do. Let me warn you right now this is not 
a tackle, or “how-to” yarn in any sense, and 
if you are looking for that stuff turn to my 
department. Oh, of course, if you pick up 
a few hints about tackle and how to handle 
it from my description of one day’s happen- 
ing, how can I help it? Primarily tho, this 
18 tory. 

One July afternoon we—and by “we” I 
mean my piscatorial life partner and myself 
—set up our tent on the banks of a little 
midvest river, a river near which we were 
born. and one that was reported “fished out” 
shor.'y thereafter. (Draw your own conclu- 
lor Now, I am always suspicious of 
fishe out rivers; generally they are not. 
Give 4 natural bass river half a chance and 
It come back more quickly than most of 
us ize. Of course, if there is that curse 
ol lern time, pollution, why, the jig is 
uj it if the stream is not some town’s 
se 1r the dumping place of wastage from 
fa ’s of any sort, it is dollars to dough- 


nu iat you will find good fishing within 


‘got to pick out some “plug” that will take smaller ones,’ 











Where Romance Lingers 


O. W. Smith 


A yarn about bass fishing on a “fished 
out” stream, in which the angling editor 
tells how difficult it was to catch fish 
small enough for the pan, how he landed 
two small-mouth at the same time on 
one lure, and how a nightshirt episode 
ended with the loss of the daddy of all 
bass; taken all in all, it’s a good—fish 
story 


half a dozen years from the time it was re- 
garded as fished out. Fact is, I am forever 
hunting up streams with a past, keeping an 
understanding eye for smoke of paper mill 
and butter factory. I am having great fun, 
too, but I, of course, am not giving that 
away. 

The stream upon which my canoe rested, 
while back on high ground the conical peak 
of the white tent just showed above marging 
hazel brush, is small, easily cast across, but 
with many a deep hole and darksome eddy. 
There are also many jams, the accumulated 
debris of floods and freshets, all but block- 
ing the course of the river. Many a fine old 
elm, roots undermined by the ceaseless gnaw- 
ing of the current, has toppled into the 
stream until they lie prone upon the water, 
or with trailing branches sweeping the sur- 
face. The bass-wise individual need not be 
told that jams and sweeping trees whisper 
of small-mouth, to say nothing of the silent 
pools and circling eddies. 

I want to pause long enough to pay tribute 
to a smal! river, from the bait-caster’s view- 
point. The proper stream for casting is one 
that you can cover thoroly from either bank 
when treading the shore, or dominate abso- 
lutely from a boat traveling with the current. 
I am not saying which method is better; I 
am in love with both. Walking along the 
bank, shooting lures across to lairs and likely 


I said to myself, opening my tackle-box’”’ 


spots on the far side, is less fatiguing than 
sitting on the hard seat of a boat; upon the 
other hand, with a craft you can cover more 
water and cover it more satisfactorily. Of 
course, camping—even for one night—two 
people can have their fill of both methods. 

With the tent up, fire wood gathered, beds 
“inflated,” everything ready for the night, 
our thoughts turned to fishing. Wife did not 
want to fish at the last minute, being taken 
up with some art book or other at the mo- 
ment, so I was left to my own devices. I 
rigged up my casting rod, one of 5% feet, 
and, electing to fish from the canoe, took my 
seat in that somewhat ticklish craft. 

“Remember,” called my wife, “dinner 
comes at 8 o’clock, and two bass are re- 
quired.” 

“But suppose I take more? Two fish don’t 
mean much.” 

“Go along,” she retorted, laughing, “you 
know what to do with unharmed fish. Take 
and release all you please, but don’t you dare 
show up here with more than two, neither 
of which must weigh over 2 pounds.” 

“Explicit directions,” I replied, “and they 
shall be obeyed to the letter. Eight o’clock 
it is. Regard those two 2-pound bass as 
ready for the pan.” 

I shoved the little canoe out into the water 
and, turning its bow up stream, urged it 
along. You see, I was going up a mile or 
so, spying out the river as I paddled along, 
but without casting a lure. I am free to 
confess that it was woefully hard to resist 
the temptation when some particularly in- 
viting hole would unveil itself as the canoe 
swung around a bend, but a promise is a 
promise, even when made to yourself. By 
the time I had reached the point at which 
I had elected to turn about, I had marked 
down a dozen pools and “lairs,” each one of 
which I expected was good for a bass or two. 
It may be a new method of doing to some of 
my readers, but allow me to add that it is 
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an effectual one. Always cast with your 
head. One well-directed throw is worth a 
dozen hap-hazard ones. You will take more 
fish if you cast less but with more attention 
to water and habits of your game. 

I shoved my canoe up into a little cove, 
where a creek entered, and proceeded to 
thread up the rod. It was a quiet nook, the 
glassy water stretching away to my left until 
it bathed the feet of a clump of alders. I 
found it difficult to keep my eyes on my 
tackle, so attractive were my surroundings. 
A yellow-throat in the alders continued to 
iterate and reiterate, “Witchity, witchity, 
witchity,” voicing my feelings to a letter. If 
there is any bird acquainted with the witch- 
ery of moist thickets it is the Maryland yel- 
low-throat, a bird which for many seasons 
was only a voice to me, because I was con- 
tent to have it so. Why should one always 
destroy romance? Why not allow some 
things to remain in the realm of mystery? 
Better the voice of a mysterious bird, if tab- 
bing it with its scientific “handle” (Geoth- 
lypis trichas), de- 
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I handled over the various articles of the 
sort—and my outfit is quite complete. At 
last I made my selection, a small single- 
hook lure. No, I am not going to name it 
here, for to do so would be to get into all 
sorts of trouble with fishermen and tackle- 
men. Then I shoved the canoe out into 
open water, where the current grasped it 
and whirled it away on its bosom. I had 
only to keep my paddle in the water, a little 
steerage way on the craft, to retain control. 
So I was swept along. Soon one of my 
“marked spots” appeared, and I thrust the 
paddle into the mud, so anchoring my canoe. 
Out shot the lure to strike just at the edge 
of a jam of logs and debris, an upturned 
pine stump sprawling grotesquely in the fore- 
ground. No less than three bass struck 
simultaneously. 

“This sure is a fished-out river!” I chor- 
tled in huge enjoyment. Three bass after 
one poor little plug! Where would you find 
anything like that in your wilderness 


streams? 





casts and three fish! (Try a fished-o.: river 
do.) Tho the bass struggled with ll his 
might to gain the protection, the safe haven 
of the sweeping branches, my sturdy caster 
would not permit of it, and I had him oy 
in the open, away from the tree, and we 
fought it out. When I lifted him into the 


boat it was with no thought that I could re. 
tain him, the way the rod had bent and the 
reel sung, proclaimed him a big one. “(Gosh,” 
I said, “he'll go over 4 pounds! What 
darned luck I am having! Will I ever be 


able to get fish small enough for my needs?” 
And I laughed long and loudly at the ab. 
surdity of the situation. Did anyone ever 
hear of a fisherman complaining because he 
could not secure small fish? 

Now, I am not going to weary you with 
the rest of that cruise: how I fished oy 
lurking spot after lurking spot. Not always 
did I get a rise, or hook a fish when | did, 
but I had great sport: I think what I have 
already told goes to prove the assertion. Buy 
not a 2-pounder or under did I take! The 

odor of the camp 





tracts one iota from 
its romantic quality. 

“Splash-ker-splash! 
Splash!” So unex- 
pected and sudden 
was it that I stuck 
the single hook of 
the lure I was hold- 
ing in my hand well 
into my thumb and 
all but tipped over 
the canoe. Close up 
against the roots of 
the willows from 
which the _ yellow- 
throat had been call- 
ing a widening circle 
of ripples indicated 
where a goodly fish 
had found a supper. 
Of course, the re- 
sultant action on my 
part was all but 
wholly _ instinctive. 
Up and back swung 
the light split-bam- si Pau 
boo caster, and then 
down and forward sharply. Out shot the 
little yellow lure, out and out. Just when 
a spectator might have thought it was go- 
ing to fly into the branches of the alders, 
seeking out the yellow-throat, down came the 
controlling thumb, bringing the lure to a sud- 
den stop, swinging it down upon the surface 
of the water with a resounding splash. Co- 
incident with the splash of the lure came a 
noisy, tumultuous lunge of a fish. 

“Ah, ah, Old Timer!” I gloated, “you 
might have got whatever it was you were 
after a moment ago, but you were not satis- 
fied; but let me tell you, you have a mouth- 
ful this time!” 

Naturally, the rod met the lunge of the 
fish with an upward swing, upward and 
backward, so that the line was taut, the rod 
strained. “Hooked?” Of course he was 
hooked. Hooking a bass is one of the least 
of my troubles. “Round and ’round. Into 
the air and down to the depths. This way 
and that. Actually that old bass did every- 
thing that any bronze-back could have done 
under the circumstances, and then some. 
But it was a battle against fearful odds. 
From the very moment the hook went home 
until, vanquished, he lay in my landing net, 
it was foreordained that he should be con- 





quered. Carefully I “hefted” him. “Be- 
tween 3 and 4 pounds,” I growled. “Too 
big; you'll have to go back.” So I dumped 


him into the water and watched him as he 
swam, confusedly, away. 

“Got to pick out some ‘plug’ that will take 
smaller ones,” I said to myself, opening my 
tackle box, grinning at my self-conceit. So 





. back on high ground the conical peak of the tent showed” 


So eager were the fish to be first at the 
expected dinner that they got in one an- 
other’s way, prevented each other from get- 
ting at the fanciful affair. Once they 
knocked it high in the air, as schoolboys 
playing with a handball. I laughed until 
the tears ran down my cheeks. It seemed 
several minutes that the aqueous struggle 
continued, tho undoubtedly it was over in a 
few seconds. Then one of the bass, more 
successful (?) than his fellows, succeeded 
in reaching the hook, was hard and fast. 
Came the fight, and I was put to it to pre- 
vent the bronze-back from getting back un- 
der the debris, but I did, and in due time I 
had him in my net, a beautiful, clean, gol- 
den-green product of the cold water. Once 
more I “hefted” carefully, for I was deter- 
mined to suit my piscatorial partner as to 
weight or go to camp empty handed. 

“Too heavy by a full pound,” I decided, 
dumping the fish back into the water from 
which I had lifted him. The single hook 
had penetrated the bony structure of the lip 
only, so he was not injured in the least. I 
wonder what sort of a yarn he had to tell 
those other bass that contested with him for 
the lure. 

Again my canoe and I were floating swiftly 
along with the current. Again I paused at 
a “marked” spot, a leaning basswood, whose 
trailing branches stretched down with the 
current. I knew I had to be wise and care- 
ful to successfully fish out that spot, but I 
threw in without fear or much study, and 
instantly was fast in another bass. Three 





fire was in my nos 
trils, the peak of the 
tent was gleaming 
thru the trees, kissed 
by the last rays of 
the sun, and nothing 
for supper. I thought 
of the seven fish | 
had released, and 
grinned. Would my 
story be believed? 
Hardly. But that did 
not bother me at all; 
fishing stories never 
are. Without making 
my presence known, 
I pushed ashore and 
got out to stretch 
my legs, resolved that 
I would not cast an- 
other lure until 7:4, 
and then in the deep 
water right in front 
of camp. I was de- 
termined to stake 
everything on the 
last throw. 

So I let the minutes creep unregarded by. 
Watched with equanimity the gathering of 
the shadows. Listened with utmost delight 
to the evening song of the birds. I had had 
a great two hours’ fishing, end as it might. 
I could have the memory long after fishing 
days were done. Then I set up. My wrist 
watch announced the zero hour. Silently ! 
boarded my canoe and pushed out upon the 
bosom of the shady river. Before I stepped 
silently into the canoe, my selection of « lure 
had been made, a regular plug, rec an 
white, with two sets of hooks. An “old-fash- 
ioned” lure. As an Indian might have done, 





I urged the canoe down into the deep water 
in front of the tent, anchoring at the edge 
cen- 


with a thrust-in paddle. Right into th 
ter of the eddy I sent the lure, knowing that 
after nightfall bass are prone to feed out 


in the open if feeding is good, and | ‘iad 4 
hunch that that eddy contained a school of 
minnows. 

There was no noisy response to the |!\r0W, 


as earlier in the afternoon, and I hari y e* 
pected it, and was not worried. I \uited 
for a moment, then began to cran< My 


self-winder slowly, the strain taking th lure 
down, for it was of the surface-unde: ‘ate! 
variety which submerges as soon as st! 'in }§ 
applied to the line. As I had hoped 2°d 3 
I fully expected, came a sudden shoc’. and 
the rod bent to the strain. Followed « -¢4P 
noisy and spectacular, and I laughed ae 

nine 


from the vicinity of tent came a fe! 
But a second heavy, uni rally 


scream. 
heavy, tug on the rod caused me to :orget 
all about possible spectators. There ¥°5 2” 
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lashing on the surface, but no leaps 
. air. I could not understand it. It 
vond my experience. That a good, 
bass should not break water, given 
.pportunity, was a mystery to be looked 
Then I realized that I had a heavier 
fsh, apparently, than at any time, and I 
| in spirit. (I have good authority 


for t expression.) Here I had planned 
on taking a couple 2-pounders, as directed, 
right under the nose of my companion, and 
the bic-fish jinx still followed me! 

“Look out, theyll reach that snag!” 
shouted my piscatorial partner, and I awoke 
to the fact that she stood in the water, her 
landing net in hand. 

Of course, I attended to the matter of 
cuiding the fish away from the menacing 
snag: then I asked, “What do you mean by 
‘thev 112? Is it so big you think it’s two?” 

“Chase yourself! It is two!” emphatically 
and ungrammatically. ‘The first one took, 
and the second one connected up just after 
the first one leaped. I was standing close 
to the river and saw it all. Look out, there, 
they're runnin’ for that snag again! There, 
that’s better. Bring ’em around on this side. 
No, not too fast or you'll smash something. 
Say, vou, didn’t you every play two bass at 
once before? What’s the matter of you? 
Now you’re doing fine. Bring ’em right in 
here to mother. Ease off on the line. Quick! 


There. I have ’em, both of ’em. Say, they 
are beauties!” 
Then we weighed them together and they 


weighed 4% pounds, but when I weighed 
them separately each weighed exactly 2 
pounds, a mystery my piscatorial partner is 
still puzzling over. (My pocket scales has 
a sliding barrel. Does that explain it?) 
We needed two 2-pound fish you will re- 


member. While I cleaned them my com- 
panion busied herself with the bacon, the 
potatoes already boiling and the coffee send- 
ing off appetizing odors, and when I brought 
them to the fire they entered the hot fat im- 
mediately. 

Then came supper, and, believe me, it was 
some meal, tho I am not going to describe 
it, or rather attempt to describe it; descrip- 
tion is utterly impossible. After the meal, 
dishes washed and packed away, we sat 
down by the fire to “visit,” something we 
seldom have a chance to do, living as we do 
these modern days, rushing from one fool 
meeting or social engagement to another still 
more foolish. While we chatted a fish away 
out on the far side of the eddy continued to 


splash and lunge; judging by the sound, a 
mighty big one. 

“Good mind to take a cast or two at that 
fellow,” I remarked, glancing up at my rod 
affectionately, which hung by that of my 
partner in a nearby tree. 

shucks, what’s the use?” was the re- 
sponse. “We have had a good supper and 
he'll be there tomorrow morning and we'll 
get lim for breakfast.” 

(That was so unlike a fisherwoman, and my 
pis'storial partner in particular, that it 
sh have aroused the edge of my sus- 
pici-n. but because I was full of dinner and 
Metvries of a great afternoon, I guess my 
Wits were not as keen as usual. Anyway, I 
for! about the fish in so far as it would 
let Once in a while I caught my com- 
par. looking out over the dark water in 


irection from whence came the noisy 
Spic tungs, tho the firelight hid the expres- 
si { her face. I did wonder, in a vague 
iow she could advise not casting, but 
too self-satisfied, too self-content to 
: r overly much. So I fell silent, every- 

conspiring to stillness. Perhaps an 
ped, and I was aroused by my com- 


me,” she said, “let’s go to bed. You've 
half asleep for the last twenty min- 
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“Well, all right,” I replied. “But remem- 
ber I’m going to take that old he one at 4:15 
tomorrow.” 

“If he’s there you can,” was all she said, 
but I was too self-content to get the angles 
of the reply. 

Just as I was dozing off to sleep, there 
came a great splash out in the pool, and I 
sat upright. “Wish that fool fish would go 
to bed!” I exclaimed angrily. “How can a 
fellow sleep with all that racket?” 

“Chase yourself!” came the retort. “That 
was not a fish. Some cow fell in the river. 
Now for the love o’ Mike, forget it or Tl 
pull my mattress out into the open.” That 
should have awakened my suspicions, but 
didn’t. 

Some time later, just how late I do not 
know, I was dreaming that I had hooked a 
big bass and was calling to my companion 
for aid and could not make her hear. Then, 
confusedly, it was my companion that was 
calling for aid, and I was so sleepy that I 
could not arouse myself. I remember try- 
ing to awaken, trying to straighten things 
out, but without result. Then came an ear- 
splitting scream that sent the chills chasing 
up and down my spine, and me, clad in 
nightshirt only, plunging out thru the tent 
door, flashlight in hand. 


? 














Two on one lure—just as caught 


“Hey! Where are you? What is it? For 
Pete’s sake, answer!” 

“Here, in the river up to my neck. Help 
me, quick; I can’t get out!” 

“What’s the matter? Why can’t you?” I 
asked, wading in. 

“Because I have gotten hold of the daddy 
of all big-mouth. No small-mouth was ever 
so heavy! Quick, your light; flash it over 
this way!” 

I did, and what I saw sent me into a fit 
of laughter. As I live, she was fishing in 
her nightclethes, too! It must have been 


111 


some picture we cut out there in the middle 
of the night and river, less than half dressed, 
and standing in water well above our waists. 
Thanks to the electric torch, I was able to 
shed some light on the scene, and believe 
me it was one upon which too much light 
might easily have been shed. 

“Here he comes now, right toward you!” 
fairly screamed my companion, as her line 
ripped thru the water, and her reel com- 
plained to the midnight sky. 

The glimpse afforded me as the fish swept 
by my trailing garments was sobering. A 
fish of such proportions was never taken 
from that river, even when it was a noted 
bass stream in the old days. That bass cer- 
tainly must have been a survival of the past 
age. 

“Did you see him?” asked my companion. 
“What was it, a whale?” 

“Tt sure was, all right,” I said soberly. 
“A bass a yard long and one that will weigh 
enough to take first place in anv fishing con- 
test pulled off anywhere. We must land 
him.” 

“We sure will land him,” she said, “and 
why not, ain’t we got him?” 

Alas and alack, and then some! We had 
him, or rather she had him, but he would 
not stay with us. It was not written in the 
horoscope of our lives that that great victory 
should be vouchsafed us. 

This is what occurred: She actually 
played the bass to a standstill; then, when I 
held the net to receive it, for she had thrown 
me hers, the great body slipped in all right, 
half in, as far as it could go. Then came 
a great and mighty flop, such a struggle as 
only a big fish is capable of. The net broke 
short off, the line parted. There was pande- 
monium below us for a brief time, then 
silence, deep, awful. We stood under the 
star-spangled sky and looked at each other’s 
hazy forms. 

“T’m-agood-mind-to-drown-myself!” slowly 
and deliberately. She more than half meant 
it, too. 

We waded in shore, stirred up the fire, got 
into dry clothes and sat down to talk it over. 

It seemed that she had planned the thing 
all evening. That soon after I left in the 
afternoon, she had caught a blimpse of the 
fish, and art and art books forgotten, she 
had tried assiduously to connect up with it, 
realizing that it was a record breaker; but in 
the daytime it would have nothing to do 
with lures of any variety, and she had waited 
for darkness with set purpose. Then when 
I floated down into the pool and took the 
two she was morally certain at first that I 
had the big fellow, hence her unusual interest 
in an ichthyic battle. When at last my 
snores announced to high heaven that the 
coast was clear for her, she had stolen out 
of the tent, not waiting for clothing, had 
sent an experimental plug from shore. The 
first cast was received by the big fellow as 
a gift from whatever gods fish worship, and, 
as the books have it, the battle was joined. 
Because there was more light on the water, 
she went in, she insisted twice, all over, and 
the drenched condition of her hair seemed 
to corroborate the statement. Realizing at 
last that alone she could not hope to win, 
she began to call for help. And “after a 
week” I came to the rescue, with the results 
above described. 

The stars were paling before we could 
compose ourself sufficiently to even think of 
sleep, so it fell out that we did not have a 
try at the early morning fishing, which is 
always the best on such streams. Oh, I got 
one good one for a late breakfast, and we 
were satisfied. We had a memory of a won- 
derful experience, and it is always better 
that under such circumstances the fish es- 
cape, lest under the unlying scales some of 
the romance be extracted. 
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Hunting Bears, Deer and Turkeys 


in Louisiana 
John F. Perkins 


HEN the Noble Six and I decided to 

go to Ralfommounds for a—— What? 
What are ralfommounds? How do you eat 
’em? Aw, gwan; you're all wrong; it’s not 
a new kind of chocolate creams. Ralfom- 
mounds is not “they,” it’s “it;” it’s a place. 
Ralfommounds is an area of about thirteen 
acres along the bank of the Tenesas River, 
in Louisiana. It comprises eight mounds, 
ranging frem about 6 feet to about 70 feet 
in height—what was their origin I am not 
prepared to say—and in their vicinity there 
is some excellent hunting to be had. 

I repeat, when the Noble Six and I decided 
to go to this place to hunt, we were not ab- 
solutely certain of what our bag would con- 
sist when we returned. There was a variety 
of game to be hunted, and our program was 
not a castiron one; still, we did hope to get 
a bear, at least. Now, we were not all sea- 
soned hunters, tho some of us were. For in- 
stance, the Kid confesses that the only bear 
he ever saw was in a cage, and Slim (we 
may as well use the Noble Six’s nicknames) 
was limited to a pet deer somewhere back 
home. However, our tenderfeet made up 
in enthusiasm what they lacked in experi- 
ence, and, if I must confess it, afforded some 
comedy relief to the more serious things in 
life. 

Well, passing over the mere getting there 
and making camp, our real hunt began one 
beautiful, bright, clear morning. We had 
noticed deer tracks, and decided that our 
first quarry should be deer. We separated 
and began to follow up the tracks of, appar- 
ently, a doe and a fawn. I had been doing 
some tall scrambling over logs. thru brush, 
around clayroots, and so forth, with no re- 
sult, when, bang! went a rifle from the gen- 
eral direction taken by our two rookies, and 
then bang! bang! bang! again—followed a 
mighty uproar. We all hurried toward the 
noise, and shortly beheld Slim and the Kid 
yelling for help and blowing their horns, at 
the same time dancing around in the most 
excited fashion. 

As soon as they saw us they waved their 
arms and shouted: “Come on! Come on! 
We've killed him!” “Huh?” we said. “Killed 
who?” “Who? We've killed the deer!” 

By this time we had all assembled, and 
sure enough there was the dead deer in the 
river. It was a fine 5-point buck. Slim and 
I dragged the carcass ashore, and we decided 
to go back to camp, taking the buck with us. 

On the way back, and for the remainder 
of the day, we were regaled with the two 
stories of Slim and the Kid as to exactly 
how the deer was shot. Each of them claimed 
the honors. We held court and after check- 
ing up the wounds and noting the shattered 
twigs 8 feet above the ground where the Kid 
had been standing we decided that Slim was 
the hero. And so to bed. 

Well, tomorrow was another day. We de- 
cided that bears were in order. We had six 
right good dogs, and, as I was familiar with 
the woods, I suggested to Dick (meet Dick, 
fellows, he was one of the gang, too,) that 
we post the other boys at various points while 
he and I should take the dogs and make a 
circle in the heavy cane around Bear Lake. 
This lake is about half a mile north of the 
mounds and runs parallel with the Tenesas 
River, with St. Mary’s Lake in between. 

The dogs nosed around a little uninterest- 
edly, but did not strike anything. So we 
crossed Bear Lake and started the dogs off 
again in heavier cane. This time Old Scot, 
one of the best dogs, hit a trail right away. 
We followed and shortly it began to drizzle 
rain and the temperature got decidedly 
lower. We promptly thought we had better 


get the other fellows from the other side of 
the bayou, as the dogs seemed to be heading 
right away from them, and there were only 
two of us to follow. Just then the dogs 
made a turn and seemed to be heading back 
again. We immediately forgot the other 
boys. “Let’s stop and keep quiet and see 
what happens,” I said. This we did, and the 
dogs passed us. We followed immediately 
and shortly came up with them in a small 
bay. The bear was not in evidence. He had 
no doubt heard us crashing thru the heavy 
cane and made off. 

The dogs started away again, but had not 
gone far before they stopped and we could 
hear them snarling and fighting. I edged 
up along the bank of the bayou to a point 
where I could see one of the dogs. Just then 
I heard something running toward me along 
the bank, making the most frightful racket. 
I knew it was a bear, and in the direction 
he was coming he was due to run right over 
me unless he crossed the bayou pretty soon. 
It was just about this moment when I dis- 
covered that the dogs had another bear 
bayed right below me. Things were hap- 
pening rather too fast. We wanted a bear, 
maybe more than one, but enough was 
enough; they did not need to all come at 
once, 

Discretion seemed to be the better part of 
valor, so I stood still, except to hop up on a 
log as a point of vantage. I was all set to 
shoot that bear if it was the last thing I did. 
Meanwhile the awful crashing got closer and 
closer. The suspense was getting the better 
of me. For goodness sake, if that confound- 
ed bear was coming I wished he’d make 
haste and come. Just then a figure dashed 
past me running toward the dogs. It was 
Dick. He seemed to be making about ninety 
miles an hour, as near as I could judge. 

In the meantime, the dogs and the bear 
had got going again. They turned first one 
way and then another, and finally the rum- 
pus headed west. We crossed the bayou this 
time and fought up and down between Bear 
Lake and the Tenesas River for some time. 
Do what I could, I could not get near enough 
to get a shot at the bear. Then dogs and 
bear swam the river. By this time it was 
drizzling harder and a north wind had sprung 
up. Here Slim met me, and we promptly 
collaborated on how to follow the dogs across 
the stream. We could see no logs to float 
across on, but we just had to go. Well, it 
didn’t look very deep, so we just waded. We 
just about made the other side when up 
trotted Dick once more. Except for the damp 
of the rain on his shoulders he was dry 
enough. “How’d you get across without a 
wetting?” I asked. “Oh, just walked a log,” 
he replied laconically. Some folks sure do 
get all the luck! 

Now the dogs were only just within’ hear- 
ing, so we made haste to follow them. The 
woods are very open just here and we made 
good time to the cane brake once more. Soon 
we came upon the dogs. They had brought 
the bear to a standstill and were fighting 
him closely. We decided to separate. Slim 
went west, Dick went north and I cut off 
to the southwest. Then the bear made an- 


other break, but the dogs soon stopped him 
again, and this time held him close. 

We all hurried in toward the scuffle. I 
could hear Slim and Dick crashing thru the 
cane, making as much noise as a herd of 
elephants.: Shortly I got where I could see 


the dogs now and then. I crawled u; 
log, making as little noise as possible, 
what with cane and twigs and creeper 
so on it was rather difficult. 
afraid I would not get a shot, as Slim 
crashing away nearer and nearer. 


On a 


tho 
and 


I was much 


was 


I edged 


up along the log and finally got to a place 


where the dogs were fighting all around 


me, 


When they saw me they gained new enthugi. 
asm. They crowded the bear up to the log 


within about 20 feet of me. 


I could just see the top of the bear’s back, 


which did not offer a very good target. Still, 


better that than nothing, so I aimed as close 
to the log as I could and let fly. The crack 
of the rifle was almost simultaneous with a 
yell from Slim and a roar from the bear. | 


did not kill the bear with this shot, 


but 


wounded him so that the dogs got him down. 
I ran up and fired two more shots into his 


body, killing him. 


By this time both Slim and Dick had clat. 


tered up to me. 
as tho he had shot the bear himself. 
hugged his dogs all around, and both he 
Slim did a solemn war dance. 


Dick was almost as tickled 


He 


and 


The celebration over, it was brought home 


to us that here we were, two and a 


half 


miles from camp, with a bear that weighed 
something over 200 pounds, and the rest of 
the bunch somewhere about three or four 
miles away. That was a nice how d’ye do. 
Finally I left Slim and Dick with the bear 
while I hoofed it back to camp to get the 
rest of the fellows. At first they thought | 


was prevaricating when I told them we 


had 


a bear all nicely dead and awaiting their 
kind assistance to be brought back to camp 


However, they were finally convinced, 
went along. The other two boys, in 


and 
the 


meantime, had got the bear slung on a pole 


and all ready to be transported. ) 
got him to camp, but it was some job. 


Well, 


we 


Ev- 


erybody was almost ruined by the time we 


arrived. 
early. 


We retired to our blankets very 


Our hunting trip was progressing fine. 
Here was a deer and a bear to our credit s0 


far. 


Some of the boys had not yet bagged 


anything, however, so next day we figured 


we would go after turkeys, as the Kid 


had 


located some early that morning while hunt- 


ing squirrels. 


It was late in the afternoon 


when we started out, for we had lazed around 


camp after our strenuous effort of the 
before. 


day 


When we found the turks it was almost 
datk, and we could not see to shoot them. 
It was suggested that we stay there all night 


and get our bag in the morning. This 


did 


not appeal to the Kid at all. He had a hefty, 
youthful appetite and he wanted Supper 


with a capital S. So we blazed the 


way 


back to camp with our knives and laid of 


until the morning. 


Morning brought a cold, drizzling rain, 


but we turned out about 4 o’clock and picked 
up our trail with flashlights. The turxeys 
began to fly down about sunup. We used 
our turkey call, and it didn’t fail us. We 
cailed four or five times, and then a big 0 
cobbler walked out from behind a tree. The 
Kid beat me to him. 

Well, enough is enough. We took the zob- 
bler back to camp and the rest of the »oys 
had turned out. Over the coffee and }becon 
we decided we had all had a fine time. Ev 
erybody had bagged something, bear, turkey, 
deer or squirrels. It seemed a fit and proper 
time to go home. So home we went, with 
our mixed bag, tired and happy. Our ‘wo 


tenderfoots had entered the ranks of ho 
to-goodness hunters, and the old han 


well, an old hand is incurable, you know 
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0 \L, our postoffice, is located in Lin- 
JF -oln County, Wyoming, on the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad and was so called be- 


-- of opals found in the nearby desert. 
It ne of the largest shipping points for 
beef and mutton in the United States, being 
the outlet and outfitting point for the upper 
River country. It is also in the heart 


of the sage chicken, duck and antelope coun- 
try. Antelope are very numerous in this 
vicinity, having stopped trains the past two 
winters by getting on the track, and several 
have been killed by the trains. The said 
antelope still being protected by a closed 
season, Billy Bowie, a range rider for the 
Live Stock Association, and I planned a 
sheep hunt, but found out that the state 
game warden was issuing fifty special moose 
permits, said permit costing a resident $50 


and entitling him to one bull moose. So I 
decided to try my luck for a moose and Mr. 
Bowie a sheep, elk or deer, as his $2.50 
license permitted him one of each. 

We left Opal September 12 in my Hudson, 
accompanied by Charles Danielson, a retired 
rancher. Guns, baggage and plenty of grub 
made quite a load, For guns I use a .300 
, Mr. Bowie a .30-30 Winchester car- 
bine and Mr. Danielson a .250-300 Savage. 
The roads were none too good, but we 
reached the Vigo Miller ranch at Daniel in 
time for me to catch three fine trout, the 
largest weighing 3% pounds. The three fish 
were enough for seven people for breakfast 
the next morning. On the 13th we went to 
the William Pape ranch on Green River and 
spent the day fishing. Mr. Miller caught a 
444-pound native and Mr. Bowie a 444-pound 
rainbow. All Mr. Danielson and I got was 
wet feet. On the morning of the 14th we 
loaded Mr. Miller’s International truck with 
grub and bedding and started on our hunt, 
Green River Lake being the place we had 
decided to try to get our moose. We ar- 
rived at the lake at 4 o’clock in the evening 


Savage 
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A Wyoming Moose Hunt 


George Hartley 





The writer and his Wyoming moose head 


and soon had our camp in shape, all eager 
for the next morning to come, as that meant 
the opening of the big-game season. 
Breakfast was cooked and eaten long be- 
fore daylight the next morning. Miller and 
I paired off and Bowie and Pape went to- 
gether. I nearly walked Miller to death this 
day, following a big bear track, but Bruin 
was never caught up with. Mr. Pape and 
Bowie saw a bunch of fifteen elk, but as they 
were on the elk preserve they passed them 
up. On the second day I drew first blood, 
killing a large coyote. Bowie jumped two 
deer, a buck and a doe, shooting five shots 
at the buck, overshooting him each time. He 
was using hi-speed ammunition in a .30-30 
without changing his sights, after using regu- 
lar ammunition, causing Bowie to use lan- 
guage that wouldn’t look good in print. 


The third day we rented two pack horses 
and hit the trail up Porcupine, determined 
to stay until a moose had been killed. It 
took us all day to get to timberline, where 
we pitched camp for the night, and after a 
hearty supper we turned in, as I wanted to 
kill my moose the next morning before it 
got hot. Sure enough, I made my word 
good. We left camp about sunup and had 
traveled about four miles over some of the 
roughest country that it has ever been the 
writer’s luck to have to travel, and just after 
we had reached the top I called to my part- 
ner, “There he is, Bill. Shall I shoot him 
between the eyes?” The moose was lying 
down facing me. But Bowie advised letting 
him get up, which he did very shortly, and 
I shot him thru the shoulders as he started to 
walk away, knocking him off his feet the 
first shot. He fell behind a big bowlder, so, 
leaving Bowie to watch for him to come out, 
I ran up on top of the rock. The moose was 
down, but staggered to his feet only to get 
a couple more .300 bullets that put him down 
for keeps. 

This moose was killed at an elevation of 
nearly 12,000 feet and anyone that says that 
moose are only killed around lowlands and 
lakes has never hunted moose in the state of 
Wyoming. It took us three days to pack out 
the head and meat. We had to pack it on 
our backs for nearly a mile, as the horses 
could not get up where he was killed. 

Now comes the saddest part of all. After 
all the hard work was finished and we were 
ready to start back to our main camp at 
the lake what should walk into camp but a 
big 16-point bull moose, coming within fifty 
feet of the tent, and did not seem to be in 
any hurry to go on his way. He stayed and 
watched two very excited hunters get into 
their clothes, after which he walked off up 
the mountain, knowing, I think, that my 
moose licence had been filled. My moose 
head measured 45 inches across and had 14 
points, and was a perfect head. 















































t Zarn, sixteen-year-old winner of Ameri- 
can Dog Derby, 1924 





American Dog Derby Champion 


A. W. 


UST one minute and fifty-seven seconds 

ahead of his nearest competitor, Olcott 
Zarn, sixteen-year-old high school boy, pilot- 
ed his dog team over the twenty-five-mile 
snow trail to victory and won the American 
Dog Derby held at Ashton, Idaho, in Feb- 
ruary. 

“The Kid,” as he is known to his friends 
in Idaho, by winning the race in 2 hours 22 
minutes and 40 seconds, outfought and out- 
maneuvered seven veteran drivers of dog 
teams and accomplished the thing which he 
resolved to do in 1921, when only thirteen 
years old. 

Olcott Zarn has owned a dog almost all 
of his life, and even when he was just a 
small youngster drove a dog hitched to a 
wagon or sled. 

After running in the Dog Derby in 1921, 
Young Zarn decided that he would raise his 
own dogs for future races. Four of his team, 
Rover, Zip, Wallie and Rex, all thorobreds, 
were raised and trained by him. And it has 
been no small task to feed and care for a 
hungry, growing family of canines. These 
four dogs are two years old and were just in 
the pink of condition to put up the fight 





Spring 


which they did in order to carry their young 
driver to victory. Fritz, his lead dog, is a 
three-year-old German and Belgian police 
cross of thorobred parentage. 

In the winter time after school hours Ol- 
cott Zarn drives his coal black pets to a 
sledge and visits his boy friends in neigh- 
boring towns. In the summer and fall when 
there is no snow, he hitches the team of dogs 
to a wagon and goes up into the hills to 
camp, fish and hunt. His wagon is large 
enough to accommodate two boys, a camp 
outfit and plenty of supplies to last a week. 
On such trips he is never afraid of wild aa- 
mals, as his dogs would not permit any harm 
to befall him. 

After running in the American Dog Derby 
in 1921, Olcott Zarn determined that he would 
give every spare moment to the training of 
his dogs until he could win the champion- 
ship. He ran in 1922 without success. In 
1923 he finished third of ten entrants. The 
difference in time between the first and sec- 
ond entrants was only fourteen seconds, 
while the fifteen-year-old boy was only six 
minutes behind the second driver. 

Since that race a year ago he has labored 
long and patiently with his five dogs, and 
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in order to give them good practice drove 
them to a wagon in the dog races held a 
the Idaho Falls roundup last fall. 

When he entered the race last February 
he found among his competitors such yet. 
erans of the trail as “Tud” Kent, four times 


winner of the race; “Smoky” Gaston, las 
year’s champion, and “Shorty” Russick of 
Canadian fame. But “The Kid,” who drew 
third place for the start, swung his dogs into 
the trail with the skill of a seasoned racer, 
At all times he proved himself master of the 
situation. 

With the shouts and cheers of 8,000 spec. 
tators ringing in his ears he crossed the goal 
line with one of his dogs lying exhausted on 
the sledge. He had taken time enough to 
cut the exhausted animal out of the string 
and to bring him in safely on the sledge. 

His days and hours of training had brought 
the American Dog Derby championship to 
him, and his time was just nine minutes 
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more than the best time ever made on the 
Ashton course. 
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EALTH is the greatest of all bodily pleas 


Health 





effectually carried on thruout the minutest veins 








ure, but the least thought of. A young man 
once asked Horace Mann to guide him toward 


and arteries of the system. Both the body and 
the mind are enlivened by walking; and even 


success in the legal profession. That extraordi- Wm. J. Rasoip when carried to an extreme, it has often been 


nary man replied tersely, promptly, and defi- 
nitely. He opens with the following very common-sense and 
important suggestions touching the necessity of health: 

“First, you need health. An earnest student is prone to 
ruin his health. Hope cheats him with the belief that if 
he can study now without cessation he can do so always. 
Because he does not see the end of his strength, he foolishly 
concludes there is no end. A spendthrift of health is one 
of the most reprehensible of spendthrifts. I am certain I 
could have performed twice the labor—both better and with 
greater ease to myself—had I known as much of the laws 
of health and life at twenty-one, as I do now. In college, 
I was taught all about the motions of the planets, as care- 
fully as tho they would have been in danger of getting off 
the track if I had not known how to trace their orbits; but 
about my own organization, and the conditions indispensable 
to the healthful functions of my own body, I was left in 
profound ignorance. Nothing could be more preposterous. 
I ought to have begun at home, and taken the stars when 
it should have become their turn. The consequence was, 
I broke down at the beginning of my second college year, 
and have never had a well day since. Whatever labor I 
have been since able to do, I have done it all on credit, 
instead of capital—a most ruinous way, either in regard to 
health or money. For the last twenty-five years, so far as 
it regards health, I have been put, from day to day, on my 
good behavior, and during the whole of this period, as a 
Hibernian would say, if I had lived as other folks do for a 
month, I should have died in a fortnight.” 

Health has a great deal to d» with what the world calls 
talent. Take a lawyer’s life thru, and high health is at 
least equal to 50 per cent more than brain. Endurance, 
cheerfulness, wit, eloquence, attain a force and splendor 
with health, which they never can approach without it. It 
often happens that the credit awarded to the intellect be- 
lc. .« to the digestion. Tho I do not believe that genius 
and eupepsia are convertible terms, yet the former can never 
rise to its loftiest heights, unaided by the latter. 

Again, a wise man, with a great enterprise before him, 
first looks ’round for suitable instruments wherewith to ex- 
ecute it; and he thinks it all important to command these 
instruments before he begins his labor. Health is an indis- 
pensable instrument for the best qualities, and the highest 
finish of all work. Think of the immense advantage you 
would have in a suit in court, if, after a week’s or a fort- 


found highly serviceable in nervous diseases. 
This salutary and most excellent exercise is in the power 
of everybody having the use of his limbs, and can be adapted, 
in degrees and duration, to the various circumstances and 
wishes of each individual. 

Exercise in the Country.—As stated before walking is 
good; not stepping from shop to shop, or from neighbor 
to neighbor, but stretching out far into the country to the 
freshest fields, and highest ridges, and quietest lanes. How- _ |||| 
ever sullen the imagination may have been among its griefs 
at home, here it cheers and smiles. However listless the 
limbs may have been when sustaining a too heavy heart, 
here they are braced, and the lagging gait becomes buoyant i 
again. However perverse the memory may have been in_ ||| 
presenting all that was agonizing, and insisting only on what 
cannot be retrieved, here it is first disregarded, and then it 
sleeps; and the sleep of the memory is the day in Paradise 
to the unhappy. The mere breathing of the cool wind on 
the face in the commonest highways is rest and comfort, || 
which must be felt at such times to be believed. It is 
disbelieved in the shortest intervals between its seasons of 7 
enjoyment; and every time the sufferer has resolution to 
go forth to meet it, it penetrates to the very heart in glad 
surprise. 

A Mountain Walk at Sunrise-—A walk at sunrise among 
the upper heights of a mountain region can never be other- 
wise than delightful. The merely physical sensations are 
sufficiently agreeable to open the wayfarer’s mind to all Pi 
pleasant impressions, and to insure a flow of high spirits. 

A supper, difficult of digestion, may have suggested to him, 
during the watches of the night, sad thoughts of the vanity 

of human wishes and the emptiness of life. But as soon as 

a few draughts of genuine mountain oxygen have passed 
thru his Inngs, he is no longer the man to find any one rood 

of the way. Every towering crag changing from blue-grey 

to rose color, as its seamed sides catch the rays—every dark 
mass of gloomy piles in lower, sheltered hollows, misan- 
thropically refusing to share in the general illumination— = 
each patch of glistening, blinding snow, contrasting with 
contiguous tracts of vivid green herbage, owing to their 
brilliant hue to the busy little nameless streamlets, hurrying 
on to make themselves a name in the hot dusky plains far 
away—all this is beautiful and full of a charm unmatched 
by any phase of lowland life. 

Bed Clothes.—The perfection of dress, for day or night, 
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night’s investigation of facts, you could come in for the where warmth is the purpose, is that which confines around ‘*“* 
closing argument on the last day, fresh and elastic, with the body sufficient of its warmth, while it allows escape to 
only so much more of momentum and fervor for the velocity the exhalations of the skin. Where the body is allowed 
and glow you had acquired. to bathe protractedly in its own vapors, we must expect an 
Walking —There is no exercise so natural to us, or so unhealthy effect upon the skin. Where there is too little 
conducive to the health, as walking. It is the most perfect ventilating escape, insensible perspiration is checked, and 
in which the human body can be employed; for by it every something analogous to fever supervenes. Foul tongue, 

limb is put in motion, and the circulation of the blood is ill taste, and lack of morning appetite betray the evil. “, 
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46 eeastuannue’ No open season¢.. No open season’... No open season?... No open season 46 
47 N No open season Oct. 1-Feb. 28 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 t .) Sept. 15-Nov. 30. Oct ADU Gincaleuedvaduanseaens Sept. 15, 1932 47 : 
| 43 y c.31¢g ances ereee| Nov. 15-J; 1 2 t a 1..| Nov. 15-Jan. 31 Nov. 15-Jan. 31 sha Nov. 15-Jan. 31 43 : 
: a Oct. 1.1925." > open senna : : a 
: 49 : Oct. 1; 1925. <<***'| SeGaenanaen a * 2) ° ) 49 
50 | West Virginia . ° ecesese Oct. 30-Nov. 16 ¢ Oct. 1-Dee. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Nov. 1-Nov. 30 Oct. 15-Nov. 30 " No open season Oct. 15-Nov. 30 50 
| 51 | Wisconsin ; Nov. 13-Nov. 2¢¢ Oct. 1-Dec. 31 f.. Oct. 15-Jan. 19... No open season... Oct. 4-Oct. 8° pt. 24¢ No open season...| 51 
62 | Wyoming Sept. 15-( 5 1925 Sept. 15-Nov. 15 15. 1925 | 53 
| i | 
53s Alberta. Nov. 1-Dec. 14¢¢ . Oct. 1-Oct. 31 Oct. 15-Oct. 31 Oct. 1, 1925 ; 53 
64 | British Columbia * 2) (2) @ a) M 
| 55 | Manitoba... Dec. 1-Dee. 104 Sept. 15, 1927 Oct. 15-Oct. 22...| Oct. 15-Oct. 22. -. Sept. 15, 1927 55 
< 56 New Brunswick Oct 1-Nov. 0¢ . © open season @ ‘ . «6 
1 | = 57 | Northwest Territories ¢ Sept. 1-Apr.1¢¢ . : Sept. 1-Jan. 1 Sept. 1-Jan. 1 ° 57 
i = Nova Scotia............- Oct. 1-Nov. 15¢¢ N 1-Feb. 2 . Oct 1 319, No open season 58 
3 | 59 | Ontario ... “ Sept. 15-Nov. 15g No open season... No open season.. Oct. 15-Nov. 20. No open season... No open season... Noopen season... 59 
c) Prince Edward Island. .. Nov. 1-Feb. 1 Oct. 15, 1925... ; 00 
| 61 | Quebec......... = Sept. 10-Dec. 314. Oct. 15-Jan. 31 " Sept. 1-Dec. 14 6l 
62 Saskatchewan Nov.15-Dee.14¢¢ Oct. 1-Oct. 31....| Oct. 1-Oct. 31 62 
Yukon Aug. 1-Mar.1¢ Sept. 1-Mar. 15... Sept. 1-Mar. 15 63 
64 | Newfoundland No open season Sept. 20-Jan. 1 Sept. 20-Jan 64 
65 | Lower Californis (Northera District) * @ 1-Feb. 28¢ Sept. 1-Feb. 28 { 65 
| MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS“ 
(The seasons here shown are ‘hose when migratory game birds may be hunted without violating either Federat regulations of State laws OTHER GAME 
| Stats E K-BELLIED eason closed in States and Provinces not mentioned 
Gen Duck, Goose penny . . 
Beant. Coor, | Amp Gotoax | Wisox Sure, |  wooococs Rate Dove et 
| GaLusuLe 2 stipe satan BIG GAME GAME BIRDS 
! | : als ome ok nip Tap amanbapanneen Anbenananaon emdeni Awrasors Pramnnax 
| 5 —- Leh gma , || Manitoba { Dec. 1-Dec. 10.¢ 
H Oct. 1- Lower California !\. 0) ite 23.¢0 \laska Sept. 1-Mar. 1 
5 - Sept. I District Washington ° - 
6 pe. | ° Oct. 1-Oct. 31 
| 7 ; Z Oct. 20 
9 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 ’ Brar - Jan. 3 
| | 10 Nov. 20-Jan. 31 0 in ow 
! 
1 
12 
| rf 
4 vs 7 
1 
16 
| ; 
| - - 
. 20 7 j 
| 
| g 
a : 
* e 
: Pa 
i n » 
| a | 2 ri 
2 | 2 ; Cantsot 
& - 0 Saoz Hew 
| Zz 
— a ee 
| 22 ia* Aug. 1-Sept 
l 3 Aug 
4 “| er 5-Sept. 
| ? Outar \ 16-Aug. 31 
| 6 , No open seasun.© 
askatch a a . 
; Yuk Aug. 1-Aug. 15. 
38 ~ | New a 
0 o | 
} Fue DAYS EXCEPTED 
4 
4) > 
42 3 
43 N ted oa— 
j 7 det 
! - an vania I States and Prov 
“6 a Dec. 15 th meridia, 
| ; | pt 
an . 
4 Goat 
= Por waterfowl locally in 
1 “ ‘ nd North Carolina. 
jp =e Tuesdays.—For waterfowl on the 
2 Br. Col usquehanns Flats ertau 
as i Northwest Ter Se rivers in Maryland . 
2 . Other da For waterfowl! locally ' 
= = rere in Maryland, Virginia, and North 
3 4 . Carolina. 
°o , I ward Isl... { ij 
6 Queber e } t Re) , 
Sank t Dec. 31 ec.3 f Alaske Aug. 20-Dee. 31.29 | Election day.—In Allegany, Balti- 
Se) ee Saeed Pe 1D Dec Sept. 1-Dec. 14 62 } Wyoming No open season. | more, Cecil, Charles, Frederick, 
2 kon . P c ¥ Alberta Sept. 1-Oct.31.¢% and Harford Counties, Maryland. 
Br. Columbia*® “ 
63 | Newfoundiand...| Sept. 20-Jan. 1.| Sept. 20-Jan. 1...| Sept. 20-Jan. 1 S — Ter pe 1pr-1* | Days when snow is on the 
2 ; 5 ower California LF ge | Sround.—In New Jersey, Dele ‘ 
e4 {| Lower California) s.n¢ 1-Feb. 28. Sept. 1-Feb. 28..| Sept. 1-Feb. 23 Gs —-. ware, Virginia, and Maryland 
it 
. ° ‘ " = or " Pt -1e > , , 
*Laws of 1924 not yet received. tLocal exceptions (see “Game Laws, 1924-25’). tCertain species. ¢ Males only. : 
The above table of the open seasons for game for 1924-25 in the When the season is closed for a fixed period, the date terminating 
United States and Canada has been received from the United States the closed season is given. There are some exceptions to the provi- 
Bureau of Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. (compiled by George sions shown here covering most of the states, which are attached to 
A. Lawyer, Chief United States Game Warden, and Frank L. Earn- the regular table sent out by the Biological Survey, and which may 
shaw, Assistant, Interstate Commerce in Game, Bureau of Biological be obtained by anyone applying to the chief of the above mentioned 
Survey). The open seasons here shown are inclusive of both dates. department at Washington. 
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I shall be giad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you 
don’t.—El Comancho, 








How the Trees Came to the Plains 


HE Missouri River has always been the 

eastern boundary of the real West, and 
when one speaks of “The River” or “The 
Missouri” the Westerner means the Missouri 
at about the longitude of Eastern Nebraska 
and Kansas, where the river itself forms the 
boundary line of Nebraska and a part of 
Kansas north from Kansas City to Sioux 
City. 

South of Kansas City the eastern boundary 
of “The West” of early days leaves the Mis- 
souri and runs on south to the gulf, to form, 
roughly, the east side of the old-time Texas, 
which was always “western” as distinguished 
from Louisiana, which was always “south- 
ern.” 

Texas, while accepted by the Westerner as 
a part of the West, was also regarded as a 
part of the South, yet not the South of the 
group of Southern states east of Texas; that 
may seem to be a difference without a dis- 
tinction until you remember that almost all 
of Texas was once a “cow” state and that the 
cattle industry and the cowboy were both, 
originally, products of the grasslands of 
Texas and that they worked northward from 
there clear to Montana in the heyday of the 
cattle industry when the cowboy became a 
romantic figure that the East accepted as 
symbolic of the whole West, which he was 
not. 

The old-time “Texas longhorn” cow was 
a curiosity on the plains when he first same 
north. Yet he was common enough years 
before that in Texas from the Panhandle 
eastward clear to the Brazos River, and pos- 
sibly beyond. 

As far as I know the Gulf Coast country 
of Texas and what is called “East Texas” 
never was much of a “cow country.” 

The more northern and western parts of 
Texas from the central grasslands, with a 
considerable growth of oak and other native 
timber on them, on northward and westward 
clear to the Panhandle were, however, always 
a “cow country,” even long before the first 
herds were driven northward, seeking a mar- 
ket. At this time cattle were raised more 
for the hides than for meat. 

It was thus that Texas—a huge state com- 
pared to all others in the Union—came to 
have, in the understanding of the real West- 
erner, a double meaning, for it was Western 
and still Southern, but the “West Texas” 
man and the Panhandle “Texan” were in 
contact with the West thru the cattle busi- 
ness, while the cotton growing Texan of East 
and South Texas remained at home and really 
belonged to the South and had nothing in 
common with the West. 

The Dakotas were considered to be “North- 
ern” by the Western man and to be foreign 
to the West as much as the Eastern or 
Southern states were, yet, strangely enough, 
“West-of-the-River” was understood to in- 
clude the Dakotas because they were “West: 
of-the-River” in the sense that they lay west 
of the meridian of Omaha, Nebraska City 
and Kansas City, all three of these being 
gateways or crossings of the Missouri River, 


one of which all “tenderfeet” must cross be- 
fore they could reach the “West,” and the 
“tenderfoot” was considered to be the “East- 
erner” who came from anywhere east of the 
Kansas-Nebraska line, but who was more 
properly understood to be from somewhere 
east of Chicago, tho he might be from any- 
where that was not “West.” 

The “Northwest” of the Eastern man was 
regarded as “The North” by the Western 
man and it comprised the country west of 
the Great Lakes and east of Sioux City and 
thence north to an indefinite region that was 
just a vague land of snow and ice. 

Thus the “West” of the Westerner really 
began at the Canadian border where the 
Montana-Dakota line came to it and then it 
ran south to the Missouri thence southward 
along the Missouri River to St. Joe thence 
south, from the big bend of the Missouri in 
the neighborhood of Kansas City, to the gulf; 
this was the “West-of-the-River” country of 
the old-time Westerner and it reached west 
to the Rockies from this east line. 

Beyond the Rockies it was considered to 
be “The-West-Coast-Country,” while “Cali- 
fornia” was just California, and Arizona, 
New Mexico and the Texas Panhandle (in- 
cluding also the old “Staked Plains”), was 
regarded as “The Southwest” that belonged 
neither to the South nor to the “Coast Coun- 
try,” and still was different from “The West,” 
yet was a part of it, too, but a hot, desert 
part unfit for men. 

All of this is to acquaint you with the di- 
visions and sub-divisions that the Westerner 
himself carried in his mind when he spoke 
of “The West.” 

The real, dyed-in-the-wool “West” to the 
“West-of-the-River” man meant about the 
same territory that “West-of-the-River” meant 
to the understanding of the Westerner at 
large, but it was a very much more restricted 
territory than the “West” of the Easterner. 

To the Eastern man, living east of the 
Hudson, “The West” meant Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh. Beyond that he had only a hazy, 
foggy, composite idea composed of a swirl 
of “Indians, cowboys and buffaloes.” The 
Eastern man living east of Chicago and 
north of the Ohio most anywhere had very 
little better real knowledge of the West and 





what it was like, and the ordinary Southerner 
had no idea of the West at all, for, like the 
Californian, he couldn’t see any place that 
was twenty miles from home. 

The New York City man was the worst of 
all, for he was the most provincial of all. and 
is yet, tho moving pictures have given him 
what he considers is a real knowledge of 
“The West.” . 

This is all comedy to the real Westerner 
who knows his West (and who usually 


’ 


also, 
from personal contact, knows his East very 
well, for he is nearly always a traveler who 


came from the East or has relatives there 
that he goes to see at least once). 

The “West-of-the-River” West is my old 
West more than any part of all the West, 
tho I am perfectly familiar with all of it 
from the Hudson to the Sacramento, for I’ve 
been all over all of it; in fact, I have camped 
and traveled more or less in every state in 
the Union with the “more” covering the 
country from Montana to Texas west of the 
Missouri River. The other states I am only 
less familiar with than I am with this terri- 
tory, which at one time was “the cow coun. 
try” part of the old West and was the “buf- 
falo and Injun” country prior to “‘cow days.” 
Today the east half of it is the “corn and 
hog” country and the rest of it is rapidly 
becoming the same kind of workaday, thor- 
oly civilized country until it gets into the 
mile-high plateau east of the Rockies, where 
sugar beets and alfalfa take the place of 
corn, and the hog raising goes fifty-fifty with 
shorthorn, or dehorned, cows. 

Because of sugar beet country of the whole 
West the United States probably raises about 
as much sugar today in the high valleys of 
the mountains as Cuba gets from her cane. 
I am guessing at this and may be wrong, 
but the fact remains that an enormous total 
tonnage of sugar is raised today in the sugar 
beet districts and the old “desert” land is 
thus as rich a producer as the black corn 
soil of the East—it’s only a difference in 
crops and handling. 

All of this old plains country and most of 
the mountain and desert country was once 
entirely devoid of trees, and where trees did 
grow they were usually only willow, box 
elder and cottonwoods. 

In sections of the mountain country there 
were always great forests, some of which 
still stand today, where fire or the sawmill, 
or both, have not swept the hillsides clean. 

This forested country is properly a moun- 
tain region, tho at times it will be a high, 
flat plateau a mile or more above sea level 
and looks like plains more than mountains 
because of its mileage; such places are 
“mesas,” or really wide, flat mountain tops, 
a mile or more up in the air, tho one wou! 
never know it except for the elevation. 

Denver is a mile high and so are miles of 
country north and south of it from Montana 
to Mexico. 

All of this country gradually slopes 
the east and south clear to the Missouri an‘ 
Mississippi Rivers, and all except the las! 
hundred miles to the east is naturally (0: 








“Endless empty miles of rolling grass land” 



















buffalo days) a treeless country show- 


ner Wi : 
the ing no timber of any kind except a strag- 
that gl line of gnarled cottonwoods, twisted 
willows and stunted box elders along the 
t of dry water courses. 
and in buffalo days this was all buffalo 
him “ranve,” where countless animals fed up or 
of down the map, according to season, for the 
buffaloes were just as migratory as the birds 
ler : like them, they drifted northward in 


Iso, spring and back southward in the fall. 
Wherever the buffalo ranged, the ground 


ery \ 
vho was covered with the short, curly buffalo 
ere crass that grew, ripened and was dead and 


ired into natural hay before midsummer. 
old [his resulted in two distinct features: The 
was the silvery-gray or cougar-colored 
eness of the landscape color, depending 


ve on the angle of light; ordinarily the country 
red color was almost exactly that of a cougar’s 
in back--a tawny, indescribable yellow-brown 
he cray (if there can be such a composite color). 
he Sometimes, in the right slant of light, it ap- 
ily peared to be dusted with silver powder and 
ri- in winter it was glaringly, blindingly white 
in- under the sun, for clouds are not so common 
uf. as they are elsewhere. 
A The second result of short grass and much 
nd close pasturage was to produce a dry top- 
lly covering of soil that shed water like a tin 
yr roof so all the moisture, except the slow 
he melting out of winter snow ran off instead 
re of soaking into the ground. 
of I’ve seen cloudbursts here send a wall of 
th water roaring down a river under a perfectly 
clear sky because none of the falling moist- 
le ure soaked into the ground over a half inch 
ut and the surplus all ran into the first “draws” 
of j and combined a bit lower down in the creek 
e. to make a foaming, roaring, yellow wall of 
g, water that raced down the stream bed until 
al it reached a “flat” where it could spread out 
ir and soak into the ground. 
is lrees could not grow under such con- 
n ditions, so the old buffalo range, that is, the 
n plains, from the Saskatchewan to the Rio 
Grande and from the Rockies to the Mis- 
of souri River, remained a pasture for buffaloes 
e instead of gradually becoming a tree-covered 
d country, as it would have done in time if 
X the buffaloes and cattle had not cropped it 


down to the ground all the time. 

e [he Indians burned much of it over each 

h year and this only added to its bleakness, 

l, for fire destroyed even the bushes that grew 
in sheltered nooks in the “draws.” 

\- The “West-of-the-River” country of the 
Westerner himself was reached from the east 
thru five gateways. 

8 One of the first to be used was the water 
route up the Missouri from St. Louis by 
steamboat, or by hand-propelled boat such 

| is the old fur traders and trappers used years 
alicad of the settlement of the country. 

‘his was the only way into the West then 

in’ “The West” was a hazy, wild, unex- 

I ! country, mostly mountains and desert, 

it was full of all kinds of dangers and 
rs that even then had the pull of ad- 
ire that drew a certain type of men to 
These were super-reckless and super- 
eliant men who could “fit in” anywhere 
take care of themselves. Their descend- 
made sturdy stock to mingle with the 
comers. 
ifter these men came the vanguard of 
e men who really opened up the West 
made it known. 
hese all crossed “The. River” at Inde- 
lence (now the Kansas City gateway), 
it St. Joe, or at one of the three Nebraska 
eways which were Nebraska City, Brown- 
: and Omaha. 
f course, these were not at first all used 
once, but each belonged properly to a 
‘od definitely fixed in early history with 
migratory movement of some proportions. 
ndependence (Kansas City) crossing was 
gateway to the Santa Fe Trail and St. 
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Louis also contributed her quota to the same 
route west, tho St. Louis was more the port 
of entry to the far northwest of Montana 
via the river route than she was a starting 
point for the overland travel to the south- 
west via Santa Fe. 

Independence (Kansas City) also became 
an outfitting gateway and eastern terminal 
for much of the Oregon Trail travel which 
later worked north and was shared by St. 
Joe, Nebraska City, Brownville and Omaha. 

The “Military Road” of 1850 was the east 
end of the Oregon Trail from Kansas City 
(Independence) to the Platte, and this old 
road was already well worn by that time. 
The name “Military Road” was not used 
for this trail before General Johnson, in 
1850, led 5,000 men from Fort Leavenworth 
to Utah over this route to suppress a threat- 
ened Mormon outbreak. This labeled the 
east end of the old trail “Military Road,” 
but it did not last, for “Oregon Trail” was 
known up and down the land to mean the 
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winter storms, and they were also planted in 
selected places for windbreaks as protection 
for cattle and other stock. 

These groves grew rapidly and soon scat- 
tered seed, which produced individual trees 
along the treeless “draws” and low places 
until one could no longer look in any direc- 
tion and see nothing but endless empty miles 
of rolling grassland. 

Recently I drove an automobile in a wan- 
dering, zigzag trip across Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, where I had hunted and traveled years 
ago across an entirely treeless and roadless 
country with Otoe Indians. Today the whole 
country from the Missouri River to a line 
drawn north and south thru about the longi- 
tude of McCook, Neb. (out near the Colo- 
rado line), looks like it had always been a 
forested country, with the farms cleared out 
rather than a treeless plain on which every 
tree in sight has been planted within the last 
fifty years. 

I have but little doubt but that this artifi- 














“The trees moved west along the course of the streams” 


main road to the West via the Platte Valley. 

St. Joe was the east end of the Pony Ex- 
press over the Oregon Trail until 1861, when 
telegraph wires reached west as far as Fort 
Kearney. 

Brownville and Nebraska City were Ore- 
gon Trail gateways also, and they served to 
bring settlers into the country between the 
Platte and the Republican Rivers in what 
is now Eastern Nebraska and Eastern Kan- 
sas, at that time a part of the old buffalo- 
Indian country of “West-of-the-River,” that 
was all “Nebraska” on the maps until a com- 
paratively late period, when it was split up. 
Now “Nebraska” is only a fraction of its 
former size since the Dakotas, Wyoming and 
Montana have become states. 

When the prairie fires were stopped and 
men began to settle the country “West-of-the- 
River” the seedling trees could live and they 
came with man as he extended his civilized 
zone farther and farther into the untamed 
West. 

From the Missouri the trees moved west 
out along the course of the streams and up 
the little side valleys because they were pro- 
tected by men, probably without any inten- 
tion on the part of the protector to care for 
them, but merely by circumstances which 
allowed seedlings to live on, undisturbed by 
fires and enemies. 

Mankind helped greatly by planting as he 
went ahead, first the cottonwood-switch cut- 
tings of the “hedge-row” windbreak and, a 
little later, groves of box elder, walnut and 
maple, with a little mixture of other trees, 
the elm being about fourth favorite. 

These groves were planted on the north 
and west sides of new farm homes to pro- 
vide “windbreaks,” which broke the force of 


cial forest will march straight on west to 
the Rockies as man settles the country to 
the section line stage, where open roads are 
fenced and the old trails are bent around 
corners and trained to go straight ahead be- 
tween two wire fences. 

When this is done there will be more or 
less tree planting go with it to furnish wind- 
breaks in winter and shade in summer for 
hand-raised cows without horns. 

Water-holes will be built by throwing 
dams across the draws, and soon after each 
of these water-holes will be fringed with wil- 
lows and then with cottonwoods. These will 
furnish the start of a natural grove that will 
help forest the country a little bit more. 

So the old plains country of my day is 
slowly vanishing under a canopy of green 
trees and green corn. Graveled or paved 
roads, running straight with the compass, 
cut thru the hills and filled in across the 
gulches like a railroad roadbed, are al- 
ready there, perfectly tamed by parallel wire 
fences and pathways for the thirty-mile-an- 
hour gas wagon with which today’s Westerner 
jogs about from place to place “West-of-the- 
River.” 

On this recent trip of mine I ran from 
Beatrice, Neb., to Omaha—(two big, long 
days of travel in the old days)—in about 
four hours, and I didn’t hurry much, either— 
just jogged along looking at the fine farm- 
ing country as I went, and half way between 
Beatrice and Lincoln, on what was a high, 
wind-swept, barren “divide” only forty years 
ago, I stopped and watched several red 
squirrels gathering walnuts and acorns in a 
grove that has been planted and matured to 
bearing since I traveled that way last—less 
than forty years ago. 
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The Dry-Fly in America 


ROM the time of Izaak Walton down, 

there has been a prejudice in the minds 
of trout fishermen against the east wind, and 
the dry-fly fisherman is no exception to the 
rule. It is Walton who wisely observes in 
this connection, “There is no good horse of 
a bad color,” and goes on to say that we 
“shall be a wee bit superstitious” if we re- 
fuse to go a-stream just because the wind 
sets from the east. I believe Walton to be 
correct insofar as the wind itself is con- 
cerned. A little reflection will convince the 
angler that when fishing a wooded stream, 
or one at the bottom of a deep defile, a 
strong wind will change its direction to 
almost all points of the compass, owing to 
openings in the woods, rifts in the hills and 
the bends and turns of the stream itself. To 
my mind, it is not the direction of the wind 
that counts so much as the character of the 
weather that is pretty sure to accompany any 
given wind. 

I seldom set up my rod for a day a-stream 
when the wind is from the east, not because 
the east wind blows, but because I know 
that we are in for a cold, disagreeable spell 
of weather, with rain. By and large the 
dry-fly is a fair weather fly. If fishing, and 
the wind switches into the east, I do not 
promptly reel in my fly and retire, neither 
do the trout go down at once. So far as the 
cold wind influencing the temperature of the 
water is concerned, we need give ourselves 
no concern; but a cold wind, 
continued for some hours, does 
retard insect birth, and that is 
the one thing the dry-fly man 
and fly fishermen generally must 
remember. The rise of the trout 
is contingent upon the rise of in- 
sects. I have already said that I 
seldom joint my rod when the 
wind sets strongly from the east, 
which is true, for I have a feel- 
ing that the winsome beauties of 
the cold water should be sought 
only in bright weather, as bright 
days are the best days for dry- 
fly work. 

In the former paper I touched 
upon the age-old superstition that 
“fish bite best when it rains,” but 
allow a word or two more upon 
the subject. There is no ques- 
tion but that the hours just pre- 
ceding a storm are high hours; 
the atmosphere is usually close 
and oppressive, and the fish feed as they do 
at no other time. As the rain begins to fall, 
wrinkling and “pebble-dashing” the surface 
of open pools, the dry-fly man can fill his 
creel with little difficulty. For an hour or 
longer, depending upon the character of the 
rain, the fish will rise freely. The broken 
surface of the water prevents the fish from 
observing the actions of the angler and the 
latter can cast without much thought regard- 


O. W. Smith 


A Series of Papers Having to Do With 
a Subject of Increasing Interest to Every 
Trout Fisherman. 


CHapterR XV (Part 2)—Time or Day, 
WEATHER AND Various MATTERS. 


ing his position in relation to the pool. As 
soon, however, as the muddy water begins 
to tinge the stream, fly-fishing is o’er for the 
day. Worms are being washed into the 
stream and the trout have gone to the bottom 
to feed. If the rain continues for any jength 
of time, or is of great intensity, the dry-fly 
man might as well retire. There is a basis 
of fact in the old angling apothem, “Trout 
bite on a rising stream, but not on a fall- 
ing.” After high water they are fed up and 
for some days will refuse food utterly. 

\ shower during the night, enough to 
raise the stream slightly, but not to flood 
stage, makes ideal fishing for the dry-fly 
angler. The next morning, when the slant- 
ing rays of the sun cause the clinging drops 
to glow and sparkle with all the colors of a 
rainbow, the fly-fisherman may enter a pisca- 
torial paradise. So it has come about on 
some much-fished streams that the first ques- 
tion the experienced dry-fly man asks in the 
morning is, “Did it rain last night?” Make 








The angling editor’s favorite stream for the dry-fly 


no mistake about the matter; what the 
Scotchman calls “a wee bit shower” makes 
for ideal dry-fly fishing. After a shower you 
will find bright-colored flies, like Royal 
Coachman and Wickham’s Fancy, attractive. 
When the shower comes on in the daytime, ap- 
pears the beginning of a real rain, you will 
find darker counterfeit presentments more 
alluring, even a tiny Black Gnat will win 
when everything else fails. I have had great 


sport, when the water began to show the tint 
of soil, with somber flies. 

In midsummer, especially during hot 
weather, a gentle breeze wrinkling the sur. 
face of the water is a good thing. More than 
once I have noticed that when a gust of wind 
sends a school or “flock” of wavelets scud- 
ding across the surface of the water, trout 
will rise in the midst of the disturbance. 
Sometimes I have seen flies on the water, 
but often, too, I have been unable to discern 
any variety of insect life whatever; however, 
a fly cast into the midst of the tiny wavelets 
was almost certain of a response. I want a 
gentle breeze for best results, but I do not 
like a strong wind; the casting then is too 
difficult. Of course, when the contour of 
stream or pool is of such sort that one can 
cast with the wind, then better a strong wind 
than a glassy surface. If you were to ask me 
for my favorite breeze, I would say without 
hesitation, “By all means, let it be from the 
southwest or south.” I do not like the north 
or east winds. 

Another thing I have observed, and I pre- 
sume every dry-fly man has noticed it also, 
on a bright day, when fleecy clouds are lazily 
floating across the blue, casting a shadow 
upon the water when the face of the sun is 
covered, brings on a rise of fish. More than 
once when fishing a stream where the fish 
proved inordinately shy and finicky, I have 
waited until the sun was covered for a mo- 
ment before sending out my dry- 
fly. It is almost like casting into 
the shade of a wooded bank, or 
back under overhanging cliffs. 
That there are more insects up 
when the sun is covered for a 
minute only is absurd, but the 
fish are quick to notice the dif- 
ference and will rise unquestion- 
ingly where, when the direct rays 
of the sun were shining into the 
water, they utterly refused to pay 
any attention whatever to the 
counterfeit presentments. Follow 
the shadow of a cloud over a lake 
with a motor boat, fishing in the 
shadow always, then try _ this: 
Cover the same water, fishing in 
the bright sunlight, and note tlie 
difference. There is no question 
but that the shadow of a cloud, 
especially upon a quiet pool, 
offers great opportunity to the 
understanding dry-fly man. 

While upon this question, just a word or 
two regarding the value of shore shadows, 
already referred to. In bright, hot weather, 
midsummer and low streams, when there are 
no shadows, even the dry-fly man will find 
his skill of little value. There are excep- 
tions, of course, but I am speaking of the 
general rule. Naturally, on most streams, 
there are overhanging banks and beetling 
cliffs throwing shadows out over the wate:, 
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: T, ake a “Kodak pot you 
And then long after those happy vacation 
: — | days your trip is still before you—in your 
3 album. 

. Any Kodak is compact to carry and easy 


to work. Stop in at your dealer’s and see. 





Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


_ Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 1% xodat ciy 
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SLEEP IN 
YOUR CAR 











THE JIM-HARRY 
AUTO CAMP BED 


What every motorist has been wishing for: 


A comfortable, sagless, folding bed which 


Can Be Used Equally Well 
In the Car or Outside 


Strictly one-piece, including mattress; noth- 
ing to forget and leave on camp ground. Its 
cleverly designed patented folding features 


beat the world. Folds to 6x44 inches. Weighs 
only 40 Ibs. Set up or taken down in two 
minutes. Warm, easy mattress and springs 
assure complete, satisfying rest. Save hotel 
bills, tent trouble, etc., with a Jim-Harry. 
We are prepared to ship orders same day re- 
ceived. Introducing bed at low direct factory 
price of $22.50, delivered anywhere in United 
States. 

Write for illustrated circular at once or 
order on our money-back guarantee of satis- 
faction. State make and model of auto. 


JOHNSON AUTO TOP SHOP 


715 Court Street, PUEBLO, COLORADO 











Six Years With the Texas Rangers 
Will appeal to all western people. Capt. Gillett has 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet 
written by a Texas author. His description of the 
great gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is 
a masterpiece—as thrilling a tale as has ever been 
told. 332 pages liberally illustrated. Price, $2.50 de- 
livered—your money back if not satisfied. Descrip- 
tive folder free. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 





THE STONEBRIDGE 


FOLDING LANTERN 


(Patented) 


The old reliable Camp 
Lantern— Storm Proof. 
Unbreakable. Will not 
blow out. Built for Hard 
Service. The U.S. Army 
Standard Field Lantern. 


Galvanized____-_.--- $2.00 


Aluminum .......-.= 

Folding Reflector Bakers 

—Tents—Camp Equip- 
ment. 





Send for Special Spring List 
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THE STONEBRIDGE FOLDING LANTERN CO. 
23 Warren Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








BE PREPARED FOR 
EMERGENCIES 


Sickness and accidents do not happen in front 
of drug stores—doctors are helpless if they 
arrive too late. Carry the “Doctor’s Deputy” 
with you—it’s indispensable—you need it! 


Equip your Auto, 
Camp, Yacht or Home 
with this wonderful 


Compact Medical 
and 

Surgical 
paid. 


Contains Standard, 
Recognized Remedies. 
Burns, Headaches, 
Abscesses, Broken 
Bones, Wounds, 
Toothache,Fainting, 
Stings, Indigestion, 





Small as a book when closed. 


Earache, Coughs, Sprains, Cuts, Dog and Snake 
Bites, Fever, Poison, Hemorrhage, etc., with a 
complete “First Aid” Book. You can’t afford 
to be without this on your vacation and tours. 
Order TODAY! 


H. Sherman Mfg. Co., 198 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











| with heat. 


| 


or trees that afford shade. When wading my 
favorite stream I have come to walk in the 
sun, casting to right and left off into the 
shade. There is one bend, so protected on 
the south with a hill and leaning trees, that 
the sun never kisses the water save on the 
extreme outer edge. I have never gone to 
that pooi at mid-day in hot, clear weather 
without seeing the rise of a few fish, and 
sometime’s I have taken my day’s quota from 
its deep shades. The water is quiet, always 
glassy—the whole place gloomy. Just send 
a dry-fly back into the densest shadows, how- 
ever, and the glassy surface is broken, the 
water alive with shooting, darting rainbow. 
I never knew it to fail. 

Much has been written upon the question 
of the influence of thunder upon trout, some 
dry-fly men claiming that as soon as thunder 
begins to reverberate one might as well re- 
tire from the stream. I had my say on the 
matter in “Trout Lore,” tho not with the 
dry-fly man particularly in mind; since that 








weather” 


“good 
catch like this 


It’s always when you get a 


book was written I have devoted my spare 
time to the science of dry-fly fishing quite 
largely, and can speak upon the question 
with considerable authority. I have not ob- 
served that surface-feeding fish have been as 
much disturbed by heavy thunder as by the 
footfall of a passing pedestrian. I have 
flecked a dry-fly when heavy thunder fairly 
shook the earth, and near lightning made me 
cringe, still the fish rose freely and did not 
seem in the least alarmed. I have found 
the hours just preceding a midsummer thun- 
der storm, while the storm was gathering, 
and even during the first half hour of the 
storm itself, until the water began to run 
brown, splendid for dry-flies. There is no 
question in my mind but that trout are af- 
fected by atmospheric disturbances, “feel” 
the approach of a storm before we humans 
have any premonition of it, and feed as at no 
other time. The dry-fly man _ fortunate 
enough to be on a good stream just before 
a midsummer thunder shower can well afford 
to risk a wetting, and “stick it out” until the 
stream runs brown. 

I can well remember several experiences 
of the kind. I was fishing one of the large 
streams in North Wisconsin some summers 
ago, a stream that shall figure largely in a 
book I have in prospect on fishing large 
waters. For days we had experienced a 
period of hot weather, such torrid weather as 
only the North Country can produce when 
it sets out to show the world what it can do 
in the way of heat. The air just shimmered 
The streams had gone down and 
down to the vanishing point. The fields were 
sere and bare, while the leaves on the trees 
curled up into pencils. Settlers back in the 


woods began to talk fearsomely of ‘ores 
fires, while they scanned the skies cyery 
hour, anxiously looking for signs of rain. 
One morning when I got out of bed carly, 
thinking of a long trek up toward the head. 
waters of the stream before the heat made 
walking anything but a pleasure, I glanced 
at the barometer, and what it told me sent 
me scurrying for breakfast. E’en tho that 
prognostic instrument hinted of hail storms, 
whirlwinds and cyclones, I was soon on the 
stream, well down where the pools are large 
and deep, instead of up toward the head. 
waters as I had planned. I wanted a chance 
at the big fish, the monsters that had refused 
my flies for days and days, for I knew that 
they could not fail to feed with that atmos. 
pheric pressure. 

The rainbow were “on the feed” before 
I was on the stream, while back of the west. 
ern hills a thunder storm was making, the 
white noses of many thunderheads poked in. 
quisitively above the trees. What a morning 
it was! My hand twitches even now, when | 
think of it. The thunderheads marched 
across the sky, rank on rank, the nimbus 
cloud below, black and fearsome. I paid no 
attention to the storm, my whole time being 
given to the fish. They were mad, sheer 
mad, tumbling over one another in_ their 
anxiety to get at the flies. Medium-sized, 
brilliant feathers took, like Silver Doctor, 
Royal Coachman and Par Bell. No small 
fish were present, at least they did not get 
a chance at the lures. Fish after fish was 
taken, ranging in weight from a pound up 
to 3, that, too, on a stream from which I had 
been unable to lift any fish for several days. 
No need to wait for a rise, for the monsters 
were rising everywhere. I need not under- 
take to describe the battles, for to do so 
would be but to repeat everything that has 
been said upon the question already in these 
papers. 

Suddenly I awoke to the fact that the 
storm was upon me, the thunder booming and 
rolling, as it seemed, along the surface of 
the ground. Tho the very earth appeared to 
rise and fall under the impact of the thun- 
der, the fish fed on. Wish I had had some 
of the men with me who insist that trout will 
not rise in a thunder storm. Creeling an 
especially large fish, I glanced at the west- 
ern sky and what I saw there caused me to 
pause. The clouds were brassy, fearsome, 
while the fussy, raveled edge turned upon 
itself amazingly. I knew the signs. Wind! 
Now, a thunder storm, even a hail storm, is 
one thing, but wind is something else. Glanc- 
ing about, I espied a larze pine stump in an 
open glade well back from the river, and 
toward it I sprinted. No trees in mine, thank 
you, under those conditions! Hardly had | 
reached its welcome shelter and crouched 
down on the leeward side than the storm 
broke. Such a going in the treetops off 
across the river! Such a crashing and 
smashing, as the weak-hearted ones wen! 
down. I crouched and cowered behind my 
friendly stump, glad for the protection 
gave. Of course, I was drenched to the skin, 
but that did not matter at all so long as my 
skin remained where the Almighty put it. 
When the storm passed it was a drenched 
and sadly demoralized world I found. Grea: 
trees were uprooted across my trail and e\ 
erywhere wreckage lay in the track of th: 
storm. The stream, bank full of murk 
water, carried its portion of debris down to- 
ward the lake. I was glad to be alive, gle 
for the basket of trout, glad for the memor' 
Yes, trout will bite, will rise to a dry-fl;. 
when it thunders. 


Remains but a word regarding what I cor 
sider ideal weather for dry-fly fishing, an 
this chapter is finished. I prefer a brigh' 
hot day, a breeze rippling the surface of th 
silent pools, and driving fleecy clouds acro¢ 
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Hot Do 


HERBP’S a thrill in landing 
a beauty like this five- 
pounder in the picture 





— and there’s a thrill in your 
first ride at the tiller of a hum- 
ming Sport Twin! 

You’ve never known a boat- 
motor like this before — so 
peppy, so quiet, so smooth- 
running. One twirl of the 
a deep blue sky. I do not like a sky devoid Easy Starter and the miles be- 


of clouds, neither do I like one wherein no gin to slip astern. No fuss, no 


blue shows. Neither do I like to cast a dry- nes 
fly in the wind, but I do want sufficient racket. This little 40-pounder 


breeze to “break up” the surface of a glassy| just hums like a sewing-machine 
pool. I will wait for a breeze to ripple | " 
—and only an empty tank ever 





yne at the end should have been enough 


the surface of the water before casting, if : : : 
not casting to a rising fish, for at such times stalls it. It’s an Evinrude! 


vou will find the fish close to the surface. : 
These two things I have noticed often enough See your Evinrude Dealer to- 


to cause me to be very certain of my conclu- day Let him show you the 
sions: The shadow of a cloud thrown upon ‘ 


the surface of the water and a little family Sport Twin’s new flywheel mag- 
ol ripples both spell fish for the surface an- neto — new auto-type carburetor 


gler. It might be objected that such an ideal ty R 

day as I have been describing is rare, but a afety everse —— new 
indeed it is not so; they are the usual thing Safety Tilt-Up. No other mo- 
in the North Country in July and August. I . : 

have spent my vacation there now for lo, tor has their equal. Mail the 
these many years and speak from certain Coupon for illustrated Catalog. 


knowledge. 

fter all, whatever the weather, sunshine EVINRUDE MOTOR CO 
or rain, cloudy or clear, still or windy, if I polo rear “Sef 
have but a single day for the sport, I will satin sen : sionaeeaniteliites 
fish, and, yes, I will take fish. The impor- istvibutors : P 
tant thing is to know the habits of the fish preyed senegg dg al 
under all conditions, where to look for them, 119 Broadway, Oekland, Calif. 
and what particular fly to use. Fish must 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
feed, at least a few, and I have never re- 
turned fishless, tho there have been times, 


[ am free to confess, when I have labored 





any man should reach the limit, be it as high 
as it may; that is, if he is the sort of man 
whe takes the limit. 





xt month, “Random Observations on Dry- Coupon! 191 Evinrude Building 
ling.””) 





Mail It! [] Send illustrat 


Name 





$1,000 for a Name 


For a new medicated Toilet Soap. Other prizes, $500, $300, and 
$200. Send stamp for Rules. Sheffield Laboratories, Aurora, Ll, 











SECTIONAL 
STEEL BOATS 


NON-SINKABLE 








Carry on running 
board of car, strong 
— quiet. Easy to han- 
dle, cannot come a- 
partin the water—pat- 
ented construction. 








Send for information 


and prices 















7 } ALFRE C. GOETHEL C 
LLEGE PRESIDENT SANS DIGNITY | fi] Molds, T CEB) thirty frst St. 


vashing dishes. I know, for I was sitting 
the bank while he did it—O. W. S. 


long and strenuously to get enough to odorize 
the pan. Given my ideal day, with water 
conditions half way right, and with dry-flies 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 


Street__ __ City and State 
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in the Picture 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 


ed Catalog to: 


(J Send Folder illustrating Evinrude BOATS. 


Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 








DY 
JOE WELSH LEADERS 


Proven, tested and pronounced Perfection by the most dis- 
criminating anglers. 3 a2 

me send you a sample card showing the six sizes, no 
knots, no splices, transparent and of great strength. 
25c for a 3-ft. Trout or Bass. 50c for a6-ft. Trout or Bass. 
Registered in the United States, Canada, and Great 
Bnitain under the name of 

TELERANA NOVA 
Manufactured by William Robertson, Glasgow, Scotland 

JOE WELSH PASADENA, CALIF. 
Sole Agent for United States and (anada 
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Some Experiments with Bait-Hooks an: 
Bait-Spoons 
O. W. Smith 


HERE is a type of lure, if they can be the attention of fish, and when they approach 
called lures, upon the market generally the bait itself brings the attack. I ‘now 
or often referred to as “casting spoons,” tho, this, that the spoon-caster can get fish to fol- 
strictly speaking, a casting spoon is. not used low a spoon right up to the boat’s side ith- 
with live bait; however, the combination Ut Securing a strike. I am speaking o/ the 
THE SHANNON lures of which I purpose to write are used nee naninies eens’ os the simon-pure 
TWIN SPINNER with various live baits, generally frogs and re erage pxpuesliprc lather exceed. 
minnows. I am not discussing frog and Sy hae eae Se oe ee distance 
; : © 5 “".. or at all in a wind, especially if compelled 
minnow harnesses ; they will have to wait 14, throw against it. The smaller casting 
for another ume. . ; ; spoons illustrated are bet manipulated with 
It will be worth the reader’s while, if a 4 fly-rod and we all know that distance is 
live-bait fisher or angler for common fishes, jmpossible with it. Upon the other hand, a 
to study well the mgr gc th a we een? ye Ne a rather stiff, shor 
this article, a case of “bait-spoons” taken casting rod, with which an expert rodster 
from the walls of my study. Understand, I can attain all the distance possible with a 
do not claim this collection is anywise com- heavy lure. 











Made under 
J. P. Shannon 





Patents 85c each plete, it simply illustrates the tendency in A frog landing “plop” back in amid the 
Miche uve dint vou have thle ctentent such construction, and will serve as a sug- weeds and starting out for deep water under 
of all fish getters. There never was and gestion for those interested. You will note compulsion of the rod, if it does not attract 
never will be a bait that could beat the a fish at first, is reasonably sur SOI 
SHANNON. | Literally hundreds of thou- oe — sridied Reina h fe bhatt ge as 
sands of fishermen, from Maine to Cali- = ention elore it reaches the boat's side. | 
fornia and from Canada to Mexico, can have tried the matter out under varying con- 
testify to the fact that there never was its efi ditions and know whereof I speak. Be it 
equal. If you haven't tried it, get in tine ® és said. how h <1] 3 . 
cal ke & Gaky Kins. Adee tan y, said, however, that greater skill is required 
fish with a Shannon. If you can’t cast, Ta | in casting a baited lure than in handling 
troll with it. The fish don’t care. They'll \ plain plugs. The bait will tear out unless 
take it any way you present it to them. | “itl : 
Just give them a chance, that’s all. You treatec with utmost precaution, handled 


can fish the thickest weeds with ease, and i SE Seca a el softly. The rodster can’t slam and bang here 
that’s where the big boys hide. You can CO? 6: ; and there, as the way of so many casters is, 
fish deep water or shallow. Fish any place NV 

@ te 


the fish are. That’s one of the big reasons if using bait. He is wises who eases his lure 


for its remarkable success. For attrac- into the water and swings back for the cast 
tiveness, nothing can beat it. It’s in a - with circumspection. I doubt if there are 
class by itself. Maybe you use it. Likely a 2 aie x - A 
von dn sea diene do. ee ———. y as many skillful live-bait casters as theré are 
through your tackle box. Probably you'll . throwers of lures today. 

find you need some new ones. Order 


But I left the matter of ethics without 
saying what I had in mind. I am not sure 
that we all are agreed as to what constitutes 
sportsmanship, tho as readers of this maga- 
zine already know I define it as “the love of 
fair play raised to the Nth power.” It is not 
a matter of tackle, it is more the spiritual 
quality of the man, if you please. He may 
be a user of live bait and a true sportsman; 
upon the other hand, he may employ artifi- 
cial flies exclusively and be a “fish-hog,” 
taking everything that comes to his lures, 
small and large, to the limit and beyond if 
he can get away with it. So we are thrown 
back to our first statement, “Sportsmanship 
is the love of fair play raised to the Nth 
power.” A man can be a true sportsman 
and use the bait-spoons if he is that sort of 
man; if the other, it makes not the slightest 
difference what the lure or method. 

I was casting for channel cat, spotted cat, 
last season, much to the amusement of the 
other fishermen gathered on the banks of 
the pool. They were fishing deep, using 
chunks of fish meat, rather ‘igh, smelling to 
heaven, which, as everyone knows, is about 
the most attractive bait for that particular 


now while the ordering is good. 

Made with red, yellow or white feather 
fly, and natural, red, white, yellow or 
black bucktail fly. Price each, 85 cents. 


Shannon Single Spinner 


75¢ 















Made under 
J. P. Shannon 
Patents —— 
Here’s a new Shannon, designed especially 
for those who want a little lighter bait 
than the Twin Spinner and one that reels 
in somewhat easier. It has all the good 
qualities of the Twin Shannon, being very 
weedless, easy to cast, extremely attrac- 
tive and a sure killer. Made in same 
colors’ as Twin Shannon listed above. 
Price 75 cents each. 


DESIGNED FOR CASTING 





COAXER BAITS cat. I had bait—the same kind—minnows 
50 Yds. 12 lb. Test A few of the various types of “tin lures” which that had been exposed to the June sun for a 


the angling editor has tried day, and, believe me, we carried the bait ¢2 
outside the car on the rear end of the 1 


: ; IR . that I have restricted this discussion to hooks ning board, where its odor floated to the rear 
The Jamison Special Line is soft and 


smooth running. Easy to cast and easy with spoons attached, simple-bait-hooks as and mingled with the more fragrant gasoline 
on your thumb. Gives the best service of well as harnesses deserve separate discussion. fumes. While my confreres employed la 

any soft-braided line. The easier the line Some of these spoons are casting spoons pure hooks with heavy sinkers, going down to ‘1¢ 
» Raphi aiid pars aged es and simple, tho I am using them as bait- bottom, I used a weighted casting spoon, ‘¢ 
convinced. Order one for your Shannon. spoons, i. e. with a frog or minnow at- one numbered one in the case, casting < d 
A good bait deserves a good line. tached. retrieving exactly as I would have done !:1d 
No. 5, 12-Ib. test, 50-yd. spool, each, $1.00 Perhaps I should pause a moment to con- I been casting for bass with a live minn 


No. 4, 16-lb. test, 50-yd. spool, each, 1.20 
Send for catalog of Shannon Baits, 


sider the “ethics” of using a lure in com- Now, here is the surprising part of the thi 
‘ “fg : bination with live bait. Probably there is I caught three cats to my companion’s « 
Coaxer Baits, Casting Lines, Barb- but one thing to be said in defense of the I know some will be tempted to laugh at 
less Hook Trout and Bass Flies, etc. practice, when bait and lures both fail the thought of a spoon being attractive to « ‘ 
THE W J JAMISON co bait lure succeeds. Just why this is so I fish, but I am giving you the straight of «|. 
—— : am not prepared to hazard a guess, tho I Of course, the spotted cat is a real aci:¢ 

Dept. D, 739 So. California Ave. have my own theories—the main thing to fish, in game qualities, at least, closely 
CHICAGO, ILL. remember is, it is so. I presume the whirling lated to the bass. 
blade, sending rays thru the water, attracts I have found the casting spoon, baited » 3 
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frog or minnow, always hooked thru 

closing the mouth, a wonderfully 

5 ul lure for small-mouth bass in rivers. 

If neler can cast from the far side of 

im, crossing the current in a quar- 

way, his lure striking at the foot of 

‘site bank, he will find that an other- 

fishless” stream will render adequate 

; for the investment. The cast must 

: be made with care in such cases lest 

the t be torn from the spoon. Let it set- 

tle slightly after striking the water; a bass 

spond immediately; if not, retrieve 

just keeping the spoon whirling and 

all. Do not hurry. Just before lift- 

ing “froggie” from the water stop and let 

him settle gently—float for a moment if he 

will. It is not unusual to have some old “he” 

bass dash up after the manner of a belated 

man trying to catch a car, gobble the bait 

and turn down. Then, of course, it is all up 

to the fisherman. Funny, the way of a bass 

with a spoon-bait, but then they are always 
“funny” when we don’t understand ’em. 

fhe so-called “Shannon Twin Spinner” 
(No. 7 in the case) is a very good spoon to 
bait for a small-mouth, especially with tiny 
frogs not over an inch long, those little fel- 
lows we catch in the marsh along in mid- 
summer. I have forgotten their names, but 
it doesn’t make much difference as to names 
or varieties, provided the bait is small. There 
is something about the whirling, wobbling, 
clittering twin spoons that is peculiarly at- 
tractive to bass; sometimes the bare spoon, 
devoid of any sort of bait or feather, will 
take plenty of fish. It will be noticed that 
the bait-spoon is weighted on the shank of 
the hook so that the bait will travel in a 
natural manner. No danger of such a lure 
turning over and over, as sometimes hap- 
pens. 

To prevent the whirling of the whole lure, 
see to it that the spoon is provided with a 
free acting swivel. Sometimes I attach a 
dipsy sinker just ahead of the spoon, hang- 
ing down and keeping the lure right side up. 
However, this should not be necessary if the 
spoon is well provided with swivels and be- 
having itself in a seemly manner. A cranky 


spoon, one that darts and tangles up the 
line, should be doctored, and if it refuses to 
respond to treatment it should be given to 
that pest, the borrower of fishing tackle. If 
he gets into trouble with it we can be sorry 
for him. Be sure and use a wire leader or 


gimp above the spoon. 

[he plain casting spoon, provided with a 
medium-sized green frog, is a wonderful lure, 
r bait, as you will, for great pike, the com- 

ly called “pickerel.” I have tried the 

ter out at length for a great many sea- 

now, and I am here to tell the reader 

ilong in midsummer when great pike 

» to strike an ordinary trolling spoon, 

sore-teeth” period, you know, a frog- 

| casting spoon will turn the trick. 

is not usually simon-pure casting, but 

t of half-breed trolling. I would urge 

g, real casting, as being more satisfac- 

the angler gets more action out of it, 

he method calls for a wee bit more skill 

simple trolling. Throw the lure back 

t the far bank, or close up to the edge 

weed-bed, where great pike hang out. 

1 will the response come instantly, 

1 rush, for the old fellows are wary in 

days.” Wait a moment, then begin to 

the reel slowly, drawing the spoon 

he water by fits and starts. I have 
surprised by the response I have had. 

[ have already intimated, if not in this 

, in others, the smaller spoons (Nos. 

re planned for fly-rods and difficult to 

e with true casting rods. However, if 

re planning on using the lures with 

|, I should recommend smaller spoons 

those illustrated here. I selected them 

the casting-rod particularly in mind. 








COLGATE S 


Shaving Stick 


“HANDY GRIP”AND REFILL 





For Comfort, Convenience 
and Economy 


When we say to you that the Shaving Stick’ has 
important advantages over shaving preparations in any 
other form, we can do so without bias, for we manu- 
facture shaving sticks, powder and cream. 

In its attractive nickel box, our “Handy Grip” Shaving 
Stick is most convenient for traveling. It will not crush 
when packed, and it makes a wonderful lather for 
easy shaving. 

It is not uncommon fora Colgate Shaving Stick to last 
more than a year in daily use. 

The famous“Handy Grip”, with a trial-size shaving stick 


in nickel box, sent for 10c. When the trial stick is gone, 
buy Colgate “Refills” for the price of the soap alone, 25c. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 213 199 Fulton St., New York 
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An Old-Timer Says 


nanan tunecsannnny 











“When I go fishing I want to catch 
some Real Fish—the big, old, wily 
boys who have lived longer than 
other fish because they know enough 
to leave the average run of artificial 
baits alone. But when I toss them 
a Creek Chub Lure, they can’t tell it 
from a real live minnow and—Bang! 
—they sure do strike it hard.” 


New Fintail Shiner 


Because they look and 
act exactly like the nat- 
\ ural living, breathing 
minnows they repre- 
Wt. % oz. No. 2100 Sent, Creek Chub Lures 
Leth, 4 in. Price $1.25 sre recognized every- 
where as the most ef- 

Floating Injured Minnow fective Fish Getters on 
Cc 






> the market today. 


And if you haven’t got 
these fish getting won- 
ders—the New Fintail 
— Shiner, the Floating In- 
ap iured Minnow and the 
3 <a —~ Famous Pikie Minnow 
—you’ll lose your share 
Wt. 4% o ~N 700 * 
We Kon in, kor of the bigger fish. 


Wt. % oz. No. 1500 
Leth. 3% in. Price $1.00 


Get these guaranteed fish getters from your 
dealer or direct from us. Our tackle and 
Sly-rod catalogue FREE for the asking. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT Co. 


188 South Randolph St., GARRETT, IND. 





Six Color Combinations The Soman Fisher. 
Greatest fish-taker ever 
made. Send for chart with 

$1.25 game fish in actual colors. 


Each JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
1108 West Street, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon imix? 


eddon — Well 














GETS’EM @—> 
ry 






$3.75 buys the GETUM ROD ANDREEL. Rod only 
fitted with Reel Seat $2.50. Made to fit the pocket 
Hollow Metal Handle serves as case for three spring- 
tempered steel joints with Single Action Detachab!c 
Aluminum Reel. Great for casting. Weight only 10 ozs. 


FEATHER-GETUM 


3% 02. 70c 5% 07. 80c 
% 02. 75¢ 34 02. 85c 
Six Colors 
PORKIE-GETUM 
% oz. 50c 5% 02. 60c 
4% 02. 55c % 02. 65c 





Four Colors 
FLOATER-GETUM 
Oe. nn es s ee 

Four colors 








Ten Days’ Free Trial 
Special Introductory Offer! If your dealer cannot! 
supply you, we ship on approval. Send no money, just 
name and address. Postman will 
collect. Money back if dissatisfied. 
FREE circular on request. 






DEALERS write for prepesition. AGENTS and 
DISTRIBUTORS wanted in epen territory. 


> 
OUTING MFG. CO.¢@ 


568 East Jackson Bld, Elkhart, Ind.{& 
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Bass and Trout in California 
J. E. Plastre 


OU have often heard of the “blue moon” 

and the things that have their occurrence 
or recurrence with the periodicity of the pro- 
verbial blue moon. But what I have in mind 
is to tell you something that happened to me 
last summer after reading one of O. W. 
Smith’s articles in Outdoor Life. I have 
forgotten the title, but it was a short article 
in which he told of going to his “laboratory 
small-mouth bass stream”—TI believe, in com- 
pany with Mrs. Smith—and he was giving 
a feather minnow the first tryout. When [ 
happened to read that article it was already 
getting pretty warm in California, as I was 
at that time on the Tolumne River, a stream 
that has its rise in the high Sierra peaks 
between Tahoe Lake and the Yosemite. It 
is the one on which is situated the giant 
Hetchy Hetchy water supply dam for San 
Francisco, and lower down, at about 1,000 
feet, is the equally gigantic Don Pedro Dam, 
supplying irrigation water to the thirsty 
country to the west. 

The river is entirely blocked so far as the 
movement of fish is concerned at the Don 
Pedro. There is not the remotest chance of 
any finny, living thing getting above that, 
and the lower reaches of the river are quite 
well supplies with small-mouth bass. The 
other fish that inhabit the river are a few 
cats, the California “hard-head pike” (the 
scientific name of which I have forgotten, 
but they are a minnow), a fish that will 
strike bass lures at times, and as they grow 
to a length of 3 feet and are fair fighters 
they will often wreck one’s tackle, much to 
the angler’s disgust and rage. The other fish 
are the striped bass (Roccus lineatus), and a 
few large-mouth bass, and an_ occasional 
crappie, which have been introduced of late. 

In trying to do some bass fishing I think 1 
tried every known thing in the way of spin- 
ner-baits, plugs—even making some of my 
own creations—pork rinds, bass bugs, etc. 
You see, I had up to that time done no bass 
fishing except what I had done with ortho- 
dox fly tackle and that with flies. I did 
such fishing only on small lakes, where I 
caught small-sized large-mouth bass. I will 
frankly admit that I had always passed up 


| all articles in the outdoor periodicals relat- 


ing to bass tackle and bass fishing, feeling 


| that it was of no interest to me. I have al- 
| ways been such a trout fishing enthusiast 
| that I fished for them, or wanting that, went 


to salt water and cast into the surf or to 
sea and fished for salmon. I will also admit 


| that I sneered quite profoundly at anything 


pertaining to bass—black, I mean—in my 
ignorance. I had tried so very often and so 
thoroly to catch some bass in the Tolumne 
that had I not seen them catching shiners 
and plying the cannibalistic trade in such 
peace and contentment I would have arrived 
at the firm conclusion that there was none in 
the river. I was so assured, and that often, 
by the residents. However, I am a natural 
born angler, that is, I have a natural desire 
to fish. I can no more help fishing than 
breathing if there is anything in the water 
that resembles a fish. 

In my long, arduous and painful struggles 
and experiments I succeeded in catching a 
few small-mouths on some of the lures I 
made myself. They were No. 3 Carlisle 
hooks—with two smaller of the same sort 
soldered to the shanks of the largest one, 
and the whole dolled up with feathers. The 
feathers were laid parallel with the shank 
and the coloration was something on the 
order of the “Coachman” trout fly, and with 
a liberal amount of long, brilliant peacock 
hurl interspersed on the outside. The small 
hooks were laid on, dividing the circle into 
angles of about 120 degrees; that is, divid- 


ing the entire circumference into the parts, 
They were “staggered” also, being «+ up. 
equal distances from the point of ti big 
hook. The biggest hook, by the way, was 
supposed to do the business. In sting 
these from the short rod, using a double 
twisted leader of gut about 8 inches long, 
and with a loop for the reel line and 
swivel connector of small dimensions to hook 
into the ring of the lure, we found they 
could be cast and fished to perfectinn—as 
casting lures for the short rod. We are 
fairly handy with the short rod and have 
good ones to use, as well as the better vari. 
eties of reels. 

One auspicious afternoon, when the tem- 
perature in the sun on the banks of the river 
was such that the average thermometer would 
have exploded, we were wading in old clothes 
and had the great good fortune to snag a 
couple of small-mouths. The larger weighed 
about 3 pounds and the smaller about 2. 
That was the beginning. We felt like the 
Knight Templar—in hoc signo vinces— pisci- 
bus?—or something akin. It is one of the 
things the bass fisherman has to learn, that 
any amount of trout fishermen never have to 
contend with, and that is the fighting tactic 
of small-mouths. About as similar as the 
manner of defense would be between a game 
cock and a golden eagle. I have now caught 
both—numerous 4-pound bass, and rainbows 
in the rivers up to 6 pounds—but for the 
strain and tackle smashing ability of the 
two—I had rather take a 6-pound rainbow 
on my favorite prize rod than a 4-pound 
bass. There is all the difference in the 
world, the amount of tax they place on a 
fly rod. 

This is merely a long and tedious prelude 
to what I am getting around to, and that is 
to tell you the results of my experiences with 
that feather-minnow. I tried vainly after 
reading that article to have some minnows 
from San Francisco, but at neither Sacra- 
mento nor San Francisco could I get them. 
I had begun to reach the stage of bass fish. 
ing where the education came to the realiza- 
tion that (as Solomon said about the under- 
standable things—in Ecclesiastics, by the 
way) there is no one thing or set of things 
that will do, nor can one fathom the ways 
of a bass! I ended by ordering from the 
maker. Just one! I recall the evening it 
came. I went out to the river bridge and 
walked up a hundred yards and waded out. 
I had on old clothes and the coldness of the 
water was no discomfort at that time. | had 
the feather-minnow at the end of 5 feet of 
“heavy” gut, tied directly to the ring of the 
hook. I had reversed my tapered line ‘tak 
ing the level end that was worn) and u-ing 
the automatic as I usually do on that ‘0d, 
since it weighs nearly 6 ounces. At aliiost 
the first cast toward the bank there wi: 4 
most tremendous crash. I was casting 4! 
most toward the setting sun and [ had a \iew 
of a fish that came heavenward in a bow ce 
and,at the same time seemed to reverse i'-!! 
toward the water. As it went into the w ‘er 
the old square tail looked just like the 14 
of a canoe paddle! It was about the s: 
size, too! Well, I had a row on my hands 
and as I had lost so many of them on ‘he 
short rod I told my boy, who was fis! 1¢ 
near, that I would be surprised if I beac'ed 
it. I struck my habitual pose when in ©. 
a situation, with the rod at about 45 deg: & 
and finger on the lever of the reel, anc &t 
the old cannibal rant. The fight lasted t! "ty 
minutes, but I beached him. I fished for 2! 
hour longer and when I put him on the ©! 
ance he weighed a trifle over 4 pou: ‘5 
Afterward I caught a few more smaller « :°5 
ranging up to 3 (I think seven) whic. | 
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d. During this hour, however, I 
fifteen striped bass—the largest 23 
long and weighing 2% pounds. I 
‘leased all the striped bass except the 
one. I have reached the stage where 
id of mine has to be a very personal 
before I catch fish for him! Unless 
really hungry I do not. Needless to 
do not live on fish exclusively and need 
» eat, so the rest go back. Hard heads 
do—as I regard them as vermin. 
til the close of the season, even after 
vater became so cold and high that I 
iot care to wade in it, I had about the 
uccess. I found it difficult to employ 
ing rod when casting from the banks, to 
ntage, so would switch back to the short 


rod and lower them from the bridge into the 
I s. I had phenomenal catches by that 
method also. Some of the largest I caught 
were in that way. I used the automatic reel 


e short rod to lower away in this par- 

lar fishing, and then when they would 
rise | would let them have it till they were 
played out, when I would beach them and 
release them. I also had wonderful success 
using the short rod and the minnow to a 
veighted leader—just as one would rig a 
plug or other underwater lure. Do not im- 
igine that I like that sort of fishing, but it 
will get them—should one want them for any 
reason. What I want to emphasize is that 
it is a lure par excellence for the fly rod, 
ind is more deadly than anvthing I have 
heretofore used. 

My father-in-law spent a couple of months, 
going by auto, thru parts of Washington, 
Oregon and Montana into the western prov- 
inces of Canada and coming back by the Eel 
River in California for the steel-head run 
in September, and he had the same sort of 
luck with trout. He used the smaller sizes 
mostly, hewever. He fished the waters of 
the upper Columbia and a lot of the streams 
that flow into the Pacific thru British Co- 
lumbia, confining his fishing to big trout, 
and he told me he had no difficulty in taking 


them from their resting pools, where the 
most of the anglers would not even attempt 
to get them to rise. There are a lot of those 
sort of places, and one does not have to go 


far afield from here to find them, as there 
are many such in Mill Creek just north. 
The last-named stream has its source on the 
south slopes of Lassen (the only active vol- 
cano in the United States proper) and flows 
1 southwesterly course, emptying into the 
Sacramento at Tehama. It is a very remark. 
ible stream on which to fish. 

\t places, and they are rather numerous, 
th is ideal fly water that is easily ap- 
iched, and at other stretches one may 
into the bluish-opalescent water from 
banks and famish with thirst. No way 
et a drink of the ice water in the creek. 
. When a fish is hooked, it is a case of 
them up, willy-nilly. No chance for a 
ing net. It would require a_ handle 
‘times 30 feet long to do the business. 
in this creek, where mention is above 
of the pools, where there are gigantic 
that are proof against the wiles of the 
es that angle for them. But some of 
days I shall try a new wrinkle on them. 
iall try the virtue of that minnow. Of 
rse, it is not imposible to take them. If 
stalks them from the canyon rims with a 
per dry-fly, at the right hour, they can 
| be hooked, but making a landing is 
ther matter—wholly another matter. It is 
very different from hooking a large trout 
the bottom of a well. Under such con- 
ms a trout has notions of his own and 
are rarely those of the fellow wielding 
rod. Besides, dry-fly tackle on which 
e denizens will rise, and such landing 
lities, are not conducive to many cap- 

's. So that goes. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Anticipate 
Your Hunting Needs! 


If you’re expecting to get all the fun out of your hunting 
days this season you'll need the right kind of clothes. 
That’s the part of your equipment that has a bearing on 
your outdoor pleasures every minute you’re awake. 

Get a Duxbak Outfit and you’ve got the right clothes for outdoor 
life. You’ve got the best of comfort, bodily protection, freedom of 


action, and serviceability that clothes can give you. You’ve check- 
mated the meanest moves the weather can make. 


You’re prepared to squeeze keener enjoyment out of every minute. 
The reasons why Duxbak can give you such service are fully explained 
in our 1924 Style Book. The various models are illustrated and de- 
scribed. You'll find this book interesting. Write for your copy. 
Distributors for Red Top Socks 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 


4 NOYES ST. UTICA, N. Y. 
Established 1904 


TRADE MARK 
SERVICEABLE CLOTHES FOR LIFE-IN-THE-OPEN 











“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of those famous scouts 
332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado- 








NEW 1924 TOURING ATLAS 


Containing 48 pages, with maps printed in two colors. These maps 
are of each state showing the paved and other roads, trails, distances, 
etc. Only road atlas published—and at the moderate price of 50 cents. 








Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado: 


Enclosed find 50 cents, for which send me the Touring Atlas. 


State 
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THE JAMISON 
_BARBLESS HOOK 


Holds the —! Ones 











“Bill” Cook of Stevens Point, Wis., with a 
7%-pound Rainbow Trout taken on a Jami- 
son Barbless Hook, May 4th, 1924. 


“Bill” says:—Your Barbless Hooks have 
given me much pleasure, for I have always 
been able to land my fish, often with less 
trouble than if barbed hooks were used. 
And I have been able to return many small 
ones practically uninjured, which is of great 
benefit to the game, and every fisherman 
should at least give the hooks a trial. 


Does Not Injure Little Ones 
| Makes Fishing Better 























Highest Grade Wet Flies 


No. 6, No. 8, No. 10 and No. 12 turned-down 
eye Jamison Barbless Hooks to gut. 


Beaver Kill March Brown 
Black Gnat Montreal 
Brown Hackle Professor 

ahill armachenee Belle 
Coachman Queen of Waters 
Cowdung Red Ant 
Evening Dun Red Ibis 
Ginger Quill Reuben Wood 
Gray Hackle Royal Coachman 
Grizzly King Silver Doctor 
Hares Ear Wickham’s Fancy 
Jamison McGinty Willow Fly 


Five for $1.00 or $2.25 per doz. 


Highest Geis Dey Flies 





No. 8, No. 10 and No. 12 turned-down eye 
Jamison Barbless Hooks. No gut. 

Black Gnat Jamison’s McGinty 

Brown Hackle March Brown 

Cahill Professor 

Coachman Royal Coachman 

Cowdung Reuben Woo 





Gray Hackle Wickham’s Fancy 
Four for $1.00 or $2.50 per doz. 


No Extra Skill Required 


Send for the proofininteresting testimonial 
letters from such nationally known author- 
ities as Dr. Jas. A. Henshall, Will H. Dilg, 
Fred N. Peet, Edw.G. Taylor, Bob Becker, 
Sheridan R. Jones, O. W. Smith, Robert 
Page Lincoln, “Wisconsin Cal’’ Johnson, 
“Ozark Ripley, ” Frank Stick, and others. 


Catalog of Barbless Flies, and Hooks, | 


Shannon Twin Spinners, Coaxer 
Baits, Silk Casting Lines, etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


| Dept. D 739 
South 
California 
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| Ge ANGLERS’ FIRESIDE | 
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Letter No. 981—Grubs in Bass of July. Time seems to depend upon tl} m- 

Editor Angling Department:—I caught some perature of the water to a great extent. a 
bass that aroused my curiosity and decided to warm water spawning may take place in May 


ask you about them. When I took the first of 
these “freaks”? I didn’t understand why his color 
was of a yellowish tint when in every other way 
he was the same as any other bass. Upon open- 
ing it for cleaning I found that it was as yellow 
as gold on the inside and there were a lot of 
hard yellow specks all thru its intestines, ribs 
and along its back bone on out to the end of 
the tail. I first thought that there might be a 
mica bed in the stream, but after a close exam- 
ination I found that the specks consisted of a 
tough gristle or cartilage filled with yellow pig- 
men. These fish (I caught three of them) would 
weigh 14%, 2% and 5 pounds. I talked to quite 
a few people about these yellow bass, but none 
of them has any idea of what it is. I did not 
eat any of these fish, as I believe it’s better to 
be safe than to be sorry. If you don’t know 
what causes this, make a guess anyway, and let 
me aaa —B. S., Texas. 

Answer.—This letter was sent to Washington 
and the reply of the Bureau of Fisheries follows. 
—O. W. S. 

“Grubs in bass are usually the prasitic trema- 
tode known as Clinostomum marginatum. This 
worm forms large, conspicuous, cream-colored 
cysts in the muscles of the flesh of the yellow 
perch and small-mouth bass, but may occur in a 
number of other species. Their presence in fish 
is not an indication that an alteration in the 
food value of the fish has occurred, altho their 
appearance may be distasteful to the consumer. 
A full account of the parasite will be found in 
the following papers: Osburn, H. L., 1911— 
On the distribution and mode of occurrence in 
the United States and Canada of Clinostomum 
marginatum, a trematode parasite of fish, frogs 
aad birds. In Biological Bulletin, vol. 20, pp. 
350-366. Smallwood, W. M., 1914—Preliminary 
report on diseases of fish in the Adirondacks. 
contribution to the life history of Clinostomum 
marginatum. Technical Publication No. 1, New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity.” 


Letter No. 982—Straightening a Bent Rod 

Editor Angling Department:—I am a regular 
reader of Outdoor Life and I noticed several re- 
quests regarding how to straighten a kinked rod. 
I think I can tell you something that will be 
helpful about that. I have spent over twenty 
years as carpenter, wood carver, cabinet maker 
and general all-around wood worker, and this 
kink I learned in making violin bows. A violin 
bow is made straight, then the camber or curve 
is set in it by subjecting it to dry heat and 
bending to the desired curve while hot, and it 
will retain this curve for many years. I have 
straightened several fish rods by the same method. 
Expose the kinked part to dry heat, not a flame. 
Hold it over a hot stove or near a hot stovepipe. 
Keep turning it so as to heat it from all sides 
and all the way thru. Have a chair standing 
close by. When thoroly hot take hold each side 
of the kink with the kink curving down, quickly 
place the kink across the chair—back or arm— 
and press down until it bends the other way a 
little. You only need to hold it this way a few 
seconds, when, if you were skillful about it, your 
rod will be straight; if not you can heat it and 
try again. You may blister the varnish and 
have to revarnish the joint, but unless the kink 
is very bad, by being careful you can probably 
straighten it without injuring the finish. It is a 
good plan to pratice with some other pieces of 
wood before you try your fish rod. Take some 
pieces of hard wood rod (any little round sticks 
about the diameter of your rod); if they are 
straight, heat them and put some kinks in them, 
and if crooked, straighten them. You will be 
surprised to see how you can shape them and 
how they will retain the shape. This summer I 
built me a salmon rod 18% feet long of Oregon 
The wood was old seasoned stuff of good 


yew. 
quality, but ridiculously crooked, one piece be- 
ing curved almost like a chair rocker, another 


having two kinks in it. I worked it down to 
about the size I wanted by carefully following 
the grain, then straightening the pieces as I have 
told you, and to look at the rod now you would 
think I had made it from straight-grained wood. 
—W. J. K., Ore. 


Letter No. 988—When Bass Spawn 
Editor Angling Department:—Recently I 
caught some bass containing spawn, which set 
me to wondering as to the time of the act. Will 


the Y & E reel wear the line? My rod soaks 
water. What kind of water-proof varnish do you 
recommend, and shall I remove old windings ?— 
C. E. M., Nebr. 


Answer.—The so-called black bass, both small 
and large-mouth, spawn in the spring and early 
summer, from the last of May on into the first 


tho I have found the fish on beds the of 
July in cold, spring-fed lakes. I can’t quite yp. 
derstand your finding spawn, that is well cevel. 
oped, in October and November. “My t! 
would be that the fish were looking forward 
the next spring, tho that seems out of the ques. 
tion. The automatic reel you. mention does not 
“wear” the line any more than the ordinary, 
in so far as I can see. I do not just understand 
what you mean by rod’s soaking water. t 
becomes heavy I should be of the opinion thar 
moisture gets in at the ferrules rather than thry 
the varnish. I would not remove windings unless 
they are frayed and loose, at least unsig! uy. 
Any good varnish, rod varnish, is ances 

water-proof to exclude moisture.—O. S. 


Letter No. 984—Silk Dressing Again 

Editor Angling Department:—In the Decem. 
ber number of your magazine you mentioned a 
preparation that one could use over winding silk 
and be sure the latter would not change color. 
Will you please give it again?—C. McC., Texas. 

Answer.—The formula has been given thru 
the pages of Outdoor Life a number of times. 
Simply take collodion and banana oil, equal 
parts. Understand, it does not take the place of 
varnish, simply as a first coat, under the varnish. 
It will not wear well enough for permanent finish, 
—O. W. S 


Letter No. 985—Fly-Tying Difficulties 

Editor Angling Department :—I am having dif- 
ficulties with my fly-making. Do you use Dia- 
mond Dyes for coloring feathers? How shall I 
fasten the hook in cork bodies of bass bugs? 
How do you finish the head of a fly? Am send- 
ing you some drawings of my hackles. Am I 
on the right track? Am using Shipley’s book.— 
H. M., Wis. 

Answer.—I have found Diamond Dyes per- 
fectly satisfactory for feather dyeing, as I have 
other commercial dyes, but you must follow di- 
rections closely and be sure the feathers are clean, 
thoroly washed, free of oils. I use ordinary glue 
or rod cement for fastening hooks in cork bodies. 
Sometimes I drill a hole lengthwise, but more 
often split the cork. In finishing the head I use 
three or four slip-knots and cover with wax. 
Hackling is something of a job, second only in 
difficulty to placing the wings properly. I can’t 
just sense your trouble, but Shipley’s book is a 
splendid guide. Stroke the filaments downward 
before you attach the tip of hackle, then throw 
around “backward,” so that the fine hairs stand 
out like ‘‘quills on the fretful porcupine.” Pick 
out all hairs that are caught under. Work slowly 
and carefully. See that each “hair” will stand out 
from its fellows. Frow your drawings I would 
imagine you mat them.—O. 


Letter No. 986—Hickory Rod Building 

Editor Angling Department:—Please tell me 
how long hickory should be soaked in water and 
how long cured. How long should it be made 
and what size at butt and top? Can I use old 
steel rod handle? What sort of handle do you 
use?—C. W., Ind. 

Answer.—I doubt if I can give you enow 
information regarding the curing of hickory. 
have simply cut the wood in the late fall 
early winter, stored it away in a dry place 
a year or longer and then used it. To qu 
Wells once more concerning the curing of wo 
“As soon as cut the white portion of the w: 
must be sawed into square sticks of the desi: 
length and size. These should then be 
mersed in fresh water from six to eight we: 
For the cells, tho free from sap, still contain 
starch, etc., to furnish the first growth of 
ensuing year. Water-soaking removes this, 
it is conceded by all the authorities that w 
so treated seasons sooner and becomes lig! 
than if otherwise treated. All kiln-drying or | 
ing of the wood is injurious.” I want the w 
to have six months at least for curing, and 
year is better. As to hand-grasp and reel-s: 
I usually use cork for the former and the re 
lar metal reel-seat to be secured from any re! 
dealer in tackle or from mail-order houses. 
doubt if you would care to use the regulat 
steel rod handle you suggest, for the wood wo 
have to be worked down beyond reason. 
5-foot rod could be worked down to 7-16 at * 
butt and 3-16 at the tip. I like to let the wi 
run thru to the end of the handle, slipping 
cork rings over the rod itself as directed 
Dr. Holden in his book on rod-making. I 
not see why you might not build a one-piece t 
but remember that you must have a longer p'« 
of perfect wood than when building a two-pit 
rod, and there is no good reason for the 0! 
piece rod, the action of the two-piece being 4 
proximately as perfect and a whole lot more cc 
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My best advice to you is purchase 
book on rod-building, or Frazier’s, if 
get hold of it. The former can be se- 
Outdoor Life.—O. W. S. 


r No. 987—Straightening a Kinked Rod 
Angling Department :—Now, I want to 
something. It’s about the way Street 
taking the kinks out of two of his 
\fter going “after them” his tools were 
ich set. He said to me the other day: 
[ am going to straighten those rods 
[ asked him, “How?” and he replied: 
ntil you see them.” I saw them tonight. 
1s a rule and all newly wound and var- 
Here was his secret. He took an alum- 
i case, filled it with cold water, and 
moving silk and scraping the rod of var- 
lunged it into the water. It was then left 
r at least two or three hours. When 
ere removed the tips, middle and butt 
vere as straight as a string. Then he hung 
» until perfectly dry. I was fearful lest 
ing would soften them up, but they ap- 
re “steely” than ever. There being noth- 
under the sun, no doubt you have done 
urself—J. F., Wyo. 
ver.—The above is “lifted’’ from the heart 
sonal letter to the “‘angling editor,” but 
f sufficient interest to deserve wider pub 
It is a new “kink” for me. As the gen- 
vho sends it is perfectly reliable it must 
We hand it on for what it is worth— 


Y 


S 


No. 988—The Angling Editor Takes a 
Back Seat 
r Angling Department :—Of all the truly 
ul sketches I’ve read about trout fishing, 
May” has highest place. It’s superior. 
uality of her spirit, the sense that enables 
enjoy the poetry of spring trout fishing, 
» terribly torn by the sight of those plugs 
urs, even tho they have but single barbless 
Except for your confession of love for 
se of the dry-fly outfit I think she would 
ould not—let you put your sandwiches in 


pocket, much less your tacle in her box. 


en she writes, and may it be often, chasten 


lf, and instead of disclaiming responsibility 


to appreciate the glory she sheds on your 
irtment.—N. E. H., Ohio. 


wer.—It is with peculiar delight I note 
ippreciation of “‘Ella May,’ who appeared 
May issue, writing under the caption, 
ing Day.” The woman is, I think, in- 
feminine, perhaps too much so to be 
| successful angler. She is, as undoubtedly 


liscovered, essentially a poet, thinking more 


nvironment and all that than she does of 


Note your fling at my methods, i. e., 
’ but rather than attempt to defend my- 
will just bask under the radiance of “Ella 
and let it go at that. Honestly, I envy 
insight and poetic fancy. Presume you 
f her ilk, and not a matter-of-fact, crass 
nan like myself. Maybe “Ella May” will 
sometime, but if she is going to wear all 
, don’t know I shall let her in often — 


S 


etter No. 989—Which, a Good Rod or Reel? 


or Angling Department :—I have about so 
to put into a rod and reel. What shall I 
t a good rod and cheap reel, or the other 
round? Expect to master fly-fishing soon. 
use fly-rod for casting plugs?—J. R. U., 


ver.—It is my candid opinion that you 
uch better put the bulk of your money into 
for in fly-fishing it is the rod that does the 


the reel being nothing more than a con- 


for the line. If your rod has the proper 
you will have little trouble in securing 
vided you know how to handle the rod. 
hing is not learned in a day or a week. 
been at the game now these many years 
am still learning. Certainly you can’t use 


rod for casting “plugs,” utterly out of the 
W. S. 


No. 990—Dry-Fly Line ’n Varnishing a 
Rod 


or Angling Department :—Please tell me 
pered line and leader is necessary for dry- 
ing? Can a green hand do a fairly good 
nishing a rod and how?—O. H., Texas. 
ver.—There is no reason why you should 
a level line and leader for dry-fly fishing. 
er words, the tapered is not a necessity, 
great convenience, especially the tapered— 
_tapered line. You will find that the 
will aid in getting out line, equally well 


t fishing as in dry. Just the same, you can 


od dry-fly work with the leve: line and 
If you get tapered leaders, be sure to get 
quality. The way in which they are con- 


ted makes a poor one a very poor proposi- 


You will have no difficulty in refinishing 
Simply send to some good tackle house 
can of prepared rod varnish, costing about 


nts, and follow the direction given. Spread 


, and give plenty of time to dry in a warm 
tree from floating particles of dust. Shellac 
necessary for first coat, tho I think it 


to the life of the rod—O. W. S. 


ere every hunter’) 
sets his moose 


LOSE by—perhaps two sleeps away— 

are the great “Canadian National” 

hunting grounds, where moose, deer, caribou 
and bear abound. 

















Pack your bag, and shake off your business cares. 
Fill your lungs with balsam-fragrances. Sleep un- 
der the stars—and bring home your trophies. 


There’s more game to the square mile in these 
lands than anywhere else in America. Some 

uides boast that no hunter has ever left without 
Pis moose. 


Guides, cooks and camp equipment are easily ar- 
ranged. Write to C. K. Howard, General Tourist 
Agent, Montreal, for detailed information about 
open seasons, etc., or ask our nearest office and 
talk to your local ticket agent. Let’s Go! 


Offices in the United States 


Boston, 333 Washington St. Minneapolis, 518 Second Ave. So. 
Buffalo, 1: So. Division St. New York, 1270 B’ way, Cor. 33d St. 
Chicago, 108 West AdamsSt. ‘Phila., 401 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Cincinnats, 406 Traction Bldg. Pittsburgh, 505 Park Bldg. 
Cleveland, 925 Euclid Ave. Portland, Me.,Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
Detroit, 1259 Griswold St. Portland, Ore., 120 Third St. 
Duluth, 430West Superior St. St. Louis, 305 Merchants Laclede Bldg. 
Kansas City, 334-335 Railway St. Paul, Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts. 
Exchange Bldg. San Francisco, 689 Market St. 
Los Angeles,503So.Spring St. Seattle, 902 Second Ave. 


No Passports 
Required 





ANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


The Largest Railway System in the World 
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_ Flash Ligh, 
without Batteries / / 













A hand flashlight without 
a battery. You generate the electricity 
(a bright steady light) by mere pres- 
sure of your fingers. Just the thing for 
home, office, or boat. Always ready. No 
upkeep expense. Not affected by mois- 
ture or use. Will last a lifetime. 
Write for Folder 
THE CHIDSEY COMPANY 
110-112 E. 13th St. 
New York Ciry, N. Y. 
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Conducted by Ciauve P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 


Autotouring Objectives 
C. P. Fordyce 


MINNESOTA 
NATIONAL Forests. 

Superior National Forest.—Area 1,250,000 
acres. Last remaining wilderness in the 
Middle West, and one of the world’s greatest 
canoe regions. Virgin pine forests; a laby- 
rinth of waterways; the home of moose, deer 
and smaller animals. This forest is the cen- 
ter of an area of 4,000,000 acres, partly in 
Canada, traversable only by canoes. The 
Superior National Forest is reached by auto- 
mobile as follows: From the Twin Cities, 
Highway No. 1 to Duluth. From Duluth 
there are three ways into the forest by auto- 
mobile. 1. Up the North Shore Highway 
along the shore of Lake Superior for about 
80 miles to Grand Marias. A road called 
the “Gunflint Road” runs due north of 
Grand .Marias for 30 miles into the heart 
of the eastern section of the Superior Forest 
and stops. It penetrates a region of virgin 
forest and many lakes, and was completed 
last summer. There are at present no accom- 
modations at the end of the road, but the 
trip is a beautiful one. 2. Up the North 
Shore Highway to a point called Finland, 
then over the Ely-Finland Highway thru the 








When you want a change from roadway travel, hire a canoe, or include a portable one in your outfit, 
and try a few days on some of Minnesota’s numerous waterways, which are easily available from 
roads you travel 
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Upper falls of Kawishiwi, Superior National Forest, Minnesota. (Courtesy of Ten Thousand Lakes 


of 





Minnesota Association.) 


forest to Ely, a distance of about 80 miles 
thru dense forests. 3. From Duluth over 
any of several highways to the Iron Range, 
then to Tower and Ely, the headquarters of 
the forest. The only circle trip possible is 
from Duluth to Finland to Ely to the Iron 
Range to Duluth, or the reverse. This !s 
half within the forest (Finland to Ely) and 
half without. 

Minnesota National Forest—North Cen- 
tral Minnesota contains 312,000 acres in 
pine forest region including a large numbe: 
of lakes reached at Park Rapids on Highw: 
No. 19 and Cut Foot Sioux, Highway No. 
Cass Lake (both the lake and town of the! 
name) is reached by Jefferson Highw 
(State Highway No. 3) paved from Minr 
apolis to Brainerd, thence by No. 19 Sta 
Highway to Cass Lake. Total distance fr: 
Minneapolis, 230 miles. 


STATE Forests. . 


Itasca State Park and Forest, Pillsbu 
Forest, Kabetogama Forest, Pelican Fore: 
Vermilion Forest, Burntside Forest, Sno 
bank Forest, Gunflint Forest, Brule Fore 
Pigeon River Forest——The principal sta 
forests, the Gunflint, Brule, Pigeon Rive: 
Burntside, Vermilion, Pelican and Kabet: 
gama, comprise a wilderness of 900,000 acr« 
lying between the Superior National Fore: 
and the Canadian boundary. Type of cou 
try similar to Superior Forest. Burntsi: 
and Vermilion State Forests near Ely ar 

















reached by State Highway No. 14. 
ion includes Lake Vermilion, which is 
les long and contains 365 islands. 

0 forests mostly administrative units and 
it readily accessible. 


s PARKS. 

p Release, Horace Austin, Mineopa,| 
S Toqua Lakes, Birch Cooley, Fort 
Ridecley, Sleepy Eye, Traverse de Sioux, 
ii lake 


sca State Park.—Thirty-two thousand 
great pine forests, including the source 


e Mississippi River. Is also a state for-| 
nd game preserve. Deer, moose and | 


er are here. One of the finest forest 
ls in Minnesota. Considered one of 
{America’s choice state parks. Park Rapids 
southern gateway on the Jefferson Highway; 


Bemidji northern entrance on _ Theodore} 


toosevelt Highway. 


Ramsey State Park, Redwood Falls.—One | 
hundred and twenty acres surrounding the| 


falls, gorge and rapids of the Redwood 
River. On Highway No. 14. 


Interstate Park.—At the Dalles of the St. 


Croix River at Taylor’s Falls on the Minne- | 
sota-Wisconsin boundary. Rock formations | 
and scenic attractions make this spot distinc- | 


tive from other Minnesota playgrounds. 

Whitewater State Park.—Four hundred 
ind thirty-five acres just off State Highway 
No. 3, near Winona, include the valley, falls 
and rapids of the Whitewater River, a tribu- 
tary of the Mississippi. 

Scenic State Park. —On thousand six 
hundred and thirty-two acres of virgin pine 
forest. surrounding Sandwick and Coon 
Lakes northeast of Itasca State Park. North 
of Big Fork on State Highway No. 61. 

lay Cooke State Park.—F¥our thousand 
icres of the picturesque valley of the St. 
Louis River, which flows into Lake Superior 
near Duluth. Rugged country; pine forests, 
15 miles from Duluth on State Highway No. 
1. The eleven other state parks in Minne- 
suta range from a few acres to 200 acres in 
extent, many principally of historic interest. 


Oruer PLaycrounp Districts. 

The North Shore of Lake Superior, State 
Highway No. 1, follows the coast of Lake 
Superior from Duluth to the Canadian 
boundary, a distance of 200 miles. A wild, 
rugged, sparsely settled coast line. Many 
xcellent trout streams. 

lake Park Region.—The center of the 
Ie Thousand Lakes district, in Central 
Minnesota. In Ottertail County alone there 
are 240 lakes. This region has thousands of 

s ranging from small ponds to lakes con 
ing hundreds of square miles. Excellent 





id thru the pine forest of Northern Minne- 
‘ta, near Lake Itasca, Itasca State Park 








Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be without 
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Burch Nifty Umbrella Ten 











Burch Tents 


lents for 
f Are Waterproof 


Any Size Party 


It’s Touring and Camping 
Time—Geta Burch Outfit! 


Choice of Three Ready to Ship 
the Hour We Get Your Order 


Burch Camp Outfits are designed to make all camp details 
easy—light and compact for carrying; easy to put up when you 
find the right spot; easy to take down when you’re ready to go 
on to the next place. 


The Burch Water-proofed Tents, the beds, all accessories take 
up little room—can be packed on the car in a jiffy. 


These ready to start as soon as we receive order: 


O tfit Includes the 10x10 water and mildew-proof Nifty Umbrella Tent 
utr shown above, made of Burch Olive Drab Balloon Cloth. Also 
for $8 1 Ideal Spring Bed, the bed with a real spring; 1 large comfort 
able Folding Chair; 1 G. M. Folding Chair with back; 1 roll- 
top Folding Table; 1 Burch Wizard Folding Gasoline Camp Stove; 1 Burch 
Folding Water Bucket; 1 Burch Sanitary Water Bag. 
O tfit This Burch Outfit of Nine Pieces includes 1 Burch Special Auto 
util Camping Tent with sewed-in Canvas Floor; 1 Burch Ideal Fold- 
ing Steel Double Spring Bed; 2 Camp Chairs with backs; 1 
for $48 Folding Gasoline Stove; 1 Folding Table; 1 Water Bag; 1 
Wash Basin; 1 Dunnage Bag. 
Oo tfit A compact Outfit of Eight Pieces, which includes One 7x7 
util Burch Auto Tent, guaranteed waterproof; 2 Gold Medal Cots; 
1 Two-Burner Gasoline Stove; 2 Camp Stools; 1 Two-Gallon 
for $38 Sanitary Water Bag; 1 Dunnage Bag. 





Information Bureau—Our Free Information Bureau 
is at your service in helping you solve satisfactorily 
any of your camping problems. Write for it today. 


F. J. Burch Mfg. Co. 


232 Burch Building Pueblo, Colorado 


















Every Burch Tent Shipped 
Day Order Is Recewed 


You Should Have our No. 60 
Catalog. Its Mailed FREE 





















Two Burch A, C. fonts 
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THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 





it. On sale now-—Cloth, $3.00 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLO. 







Ye offee “al eye / % 
tusks ie 


Just add water for a nie fee 
No coffee-pot needed. Convenient ~ 
compact~saves weight and space. 
Trial size 10 cents. Booklet free. : 


G.WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
522 PIF TH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The State Highways of this state are posted 
with official markers telling direction and | 


On this map the State Highwaysare designated | 


The foliowing list gives the National Trails and 
posted roads. The official marker is 


shown if posted along their routes. A key 
letter and figure show the location of trails on 
KEY |ARKER 
Biack & Yellow Trail 4 
Glacier Trail 6 - 
Jefferson Highway G4 
King of Trails G2 K 
Lakes to Guit Hy Ms [§] Li 
si] = 
Meridian Highway 01 = \MH 
Mississippi Valley Hy. G7 Lary 
National Parks Hy. G2 an 
1e0 Ball Route M6 a 
Theo. Roosevelt int Hy D1 TR 
K3 
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during the year ahead. 
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Co.) 


The map on this page is the fourth in a series which will appear in Outdoor Life 


for future use. 


ing a 2-cent stamp to Outdoor Life. 


Each month the tourist, 


autocamper and outdoorsman will be 
given a map covering one of the states or principal highways, each well worth savin 


go 
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Readers desiring a transcontinental map may obtain same by enclos- 


















ke and “muskie” fishing. Reached 
etroit on Highway No. 2, Fergus Falls 

30, and Alexandria and Osakis on 

iy No. 3. Lakes in this district sur- 
d by forests of oak, maple and other 
Thruout this district summer resorts 
entiful, most of the towns have. free 

sites for motor tourists on a nearby 


issippi Headwaters District—Includes 
hundreds of lakes of all sizes in the pine 
forest region in the headwaters of the Missis- 


si River. Fishing for muskellunge, bass 
and pike, the finest obtainable. Reached at 


Grand Rapids on State Highway No. 35. 
Bemidji on State Highway No. 8. Walker, 
on Leech Lake, on State Highway No. 19. 
1mer resorts, free camp sites, excellent 





vays. 

lle Lacs District—Where the pine for- 
ests and oak forests meet. Centers around 
Mille Laes Lake, which is 30 miles long. 
Brainerd, on Highway No. 27, is the center 
of this district. Many summer resorts and 
free camp sites at each town; excellent high- 


ways. 
[he Mississippi Valley.—A district of river 
bottoms and high wooded -bluffs extending 


from the Twin Cities to the Iowa line. 
Scenery similar to that of the Hudson River. 
Good fishing. Free camp sites. State 


Highway No. 3 follows the river all the way. 
Many beautiful little rivers, tributaries to the 
Mississippi, in this district. Wabasha, Lake 


City and Winona are the principal towns. 
MICHIGAN 
Isle Royale——The first step in the creation 
of a unique national recreation ground, com- 


posed of a virgin and untouched island, 132,- 
000 acres in size, in the heart of Lake Su- 
perior and accessible to the entire Middle 
West, was taken by Secretary of the Interior 
Work in setting aside 9,121 acres of public 
lands on Isle Royale, Michigan, for a future 
addition to the national park system. 

[he state of Michigan owns 2,240 acres of 
land on the island and has already signified 
its intention wf donating these holdings to 
the United States for national monument 
purposes, while private owners of most of 
the remaining area have also agreed to a 
similar donation. Negotiations to obtain as- 
surance that the property will be transferred 
to the United States are being conducted by 
the Detroit News, and Secretary of the In- 
te Work has consented to recommend to 
the president the conversion of this island 
into a national monument by executive or- 
der, provided the private holdings can be 
secured as a gift to the government. 

Isle Royale is located within the bounda- 

of the state of Michigan, located in Lake 
Superior, 55 miles from the northernmost 
of the upper peninsula of Michigan. 
35 miles northeast of Duluth, Minn., 

\8 miles from Port Arthur. The island 
miles long and nine miles wide, with a 

| acreage of 132,000. 

e many harbors and bays of the island 
r range in depth from 2 to 74 fathoms. 
of the harbors are now used by lake 
‘rs as harbors of refuge during storms. 
the habitat of a herd of moose esti- 
conservatively at 1,800, in addition 
cing the home and breeding range of 
ximately 400 woodland caribou. The 
sharp-tailed grouse found in Michigan 
nfined to this area. Isle Royale is the 
ling range of innumerable wildfowl, 
‘tory, song and insectivorous birds and 
and terns. Here are 21 inland lakes 
several splendid swift-flowing trout 
ns in the interior. In addition to the 
island there are about 100 smaller 
is ranging in area from 1 acre to 320. 
island at present is accessible from Du- 
by steamer running thrice weekly and 
Houghton, Mich., by steamer running 
weekly. 
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Kampkook tanks are 
quickly detachable for easy 
filling; a patented and ex- 
clusive convenience. No 
funnel required. r 


a 
~ 
aE ™ 
1 a | J 


It’s all inside. 
Kampkook packs like a 
Suit case with everything 
inside. No projections to 
break, no detached parts to 
lose. 
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Kampkook No.4 
(above) is Ameri- 
ca’s finest camp 
stove. Has large 
cooking surface 
and warming 
Shelf. Price in 
U. S. $11.00. 
Write Dept. K2 
for folder on com- 
plete line. 
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A Real Friend to 
Healthy Appetites 


Kampkook is a true vacation pal-—one 
that is trustworthy. It requires no 
coaxing, makes no fuss or trouble and is 
always ready for any cooking job, 
whether it’s a quick roadside lunch or a 
big meal with all the trimmings. 


Kampkook is set up and going full 
blast in a jiffy. Makes its own gas from 
common filling station gasoline. The 
clear blue flame is free of smoke and soot 
and cooks as quick as your gas range. 
The folding adjustable wind shield makes 
it weather proof. 


Kampkook is handy to carry. Folds 
like a miniature suit case with every- 


thing packed safely inside. Four models — $7.50 to $15.00 
(in the U. S.), at all leading dealers in sporting goods. The 
genuine is identified by the name American Kampkook. 


Write for catalog showing the full line. 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc. 
830 CLARK STREET, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
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KAM PKOOK 2) 
SS __LSED BY MORE THAN A HALF MILLION CAMPERS 




















PERFECTION CAPE 
Defy the Elements— 
Carry a Rain Coat in Your Pocket 


outdoor purposes. 





Packs 8x4x1%inchesin Athol 
Leather Case. Weighs 20 ozs. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods 
have stood the test for 30 years 
and are recommended by 
thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers as the most reliable for 


Comfortable Camping 
Guaranteed DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


Sole manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 
Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, 
Poquaig Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp 
Pads and Overland Auto Beds. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., 





Whall’s Utility Tents 


are so constructed that they 
can be set up and taken down 
by one person in less than five 
minutes. 


Stormproof and Bugproof, 
Sewed-in Floor, Steel Stakes, 
Mosquito Netting,Jointed Pole 
and Carrying Cases. 


SLEEP ON AIR 
in a Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket 





WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESSES 


Athol, Mass. 

















te Mae Spe wept 
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De Luxe Auto Camps ond Trailers 


AUTO CAMP TRAILERS 


Lightest, most compact, most convenient and most comfort- 





able auto camp trailer ever built. Opens or eloses ten times 
quicker and easier than any other trailer on market. Ready 
for occupancy in less than one minute wherever you stop. 


Contains kitchenette, ice box, food compartment and two 
wide comfortable beds with real springs. Electric lights. 


FORD AUTO CAMPER 


Built on same principle as auto camp trailer but fits over 
turtle back of Ford roadster or Coupe. A complete self- 
contained camping unit for cooking, eating and sleeping 
Does not interfere with fenders or any partof car. Mounted 
in few minutes and fastens securely. Weighs only 325 pounds, 


THE KAMPER KAR 


A comfortable chair car for the trip. Sedan height when 
c’osed: fuil standing room when open A kitchen, dining 
room, sitting room and bedrocm when you reach camp 
Opens and closes instantly. Fits on any Ford chassis. Also 


built to order in any size for other chasses. Completely 
equipped with two excellent beds with real springs, kitchen- 
ette stove, ice box, food compartment, ward robe, electric 


light, ete. Weight same as Ford sedan body. Cost only trifle 
more than trailer 
Write for literature and prices 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP COMPANY 
403 So. Henry Street Bay City, Mich. 
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CENTER 





We make all styles. Ask for catalogue. 
F.O. BERG CO., Spokane, Wash. 





Tent Makers Since 1883 
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; Instead of canned milk that hasbeencondensed 

¥ or evaporated, you may now have real thick 

@ rich cream—uncondensed, nothing added and 

nothing taken away from the natural pure 

5 cream. The very thing for camping, picnics 

and the home. Thousands now use it! Order 

ol yours today! Keepsweet Cream for the Table. 

9 Keepsweet Cream for Whipping. 

) Special Introductory Offer 

Send $2.40 Money Order for 12 tins of Keepsweet 

Cream for ‘Whspping, or send $1.80 Money Order 
eepsweet Cream for the Table to 

e sent parcel post to — address, all charges 

3 uarantee! You'll be de- 






















Rrenald. Money Back 
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Keepsweet '17 Cadillac Sq. | 
Cream | Detroit, Mich. | 


‘or The Table 


















Autocamping Possibilities in Minnesot:: 
Donald Hough 


T WAS estimated that during the summer 

of 1923 more than 700,000 automobile 
tourists visited Minnesota. The figure was 
based on a careful count made by the Ten 
Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Association 
and the State Highway Department. 

It is no more than reasonable to suppose 
that these people had some definite object in 
mind in visiting this northern state. People 
don’t go away up there unless they’ve got an 
idea. Ideas are so plentiful that you can’t 
get excited whenever anybody has one, but 
when more than half a million people get 
the same idea at the same time it must be 
worth looking into. 

The flood of autocampers to Minnesota is 
based on two fundamental requisites of good 
touring. First, good roads and accommoda- 
tions; second, something to see along the 


this land of lakes and pine forests can be 
joyed in comfort. 

There are nearly 500 free camp sites jn 
the state. These range from a wooded tract 
set aside by the small village, and having 
only the rudest accommodations, if any at 
all, to camps of the first class, which inc! ide 
policing, sanitary systems, concrete ovens, 
an inexhaustible woodpile, log shelters and 
other accessories. The great majority of 
these camps are situated by the sides of 
streams or on the shores of rivers. The 
rivalry among the towns has resulted in the 
very best places available being set aside for 
the motor tourist. 

While perhaps more than half of the mo- 
torists carried camping equipment, it is esti- 
mated that a large percentage spent a part 
of their time, at least, at summer resorts, 


s 





Fishing on one of Minnesota’s many streams 


roads and something to do when you stop 
the car. The state a few years ago launched 
a comprehensive arterial highway system 
which has provided the best kind of high- 
ways for all parts of the state, so laid out 
that the whole forms a well-planned network 
designed to scientifically solve the matter of 
motor transportation for all sections in their 
relation to each other. The industrial life 
of Minnesota is divided into two general sec- 
tions—the farm region of the south, and iron 
range of the north. These have each built 
up highway networks, and the natural de- 
mands have made it necessary to bind these 
sections together with long, north-and-south 
roads. These roads, going thru the Ten 
Thousand Lakes region, provide the motorist 
with excellent highways, by means of which 


There are nearly 800 such resorts in the 
state. The typical resort is made of logs, 
and is operated on the cottage plan; that is, 
a large central establishment contains th 
dining room, lounges and other general a 
commodations, while a number of small log 
cabins ranging along the shores of the lake 
in the pine woods near by are the sleeping 
accommodations. The principle attractions 
are fishing, bathing and attendant sports ©: 
joyed by persons who take to the pine for- 
ests and sparkling lakes for vacations. A 
number of the resorts, however, have exc: 
lent golf courses, tennis courts and dancing 
accommodations. ) 

A great many make a specialty of canv 
trips through nearby waters. In fact, a great 
many motorists use their cars merely as 











Scenic Highway No. 18 on the shore of Lake Mille Lacs. (Courtesy of Ten Thousand Lakes 
Minnesota Association.) 
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P of reaching their favorite spots, and 
th ike to canoes or rowboats for every- 
tH rom a two weeks’ canoe trip to a half 
hour as bass fishing. The motorists thruout 
the -orthern part of the state pass one lake 


" after another; and in the Lake Park region 
: in tye west central part of the state the lakes 
™ are numerous that there is at least one 
“wn lw in sight. Strict efficiency in laying 
ng uit the roads has given way to the advisa- 
- hilit, of following the lake shores wherever 
- possible, making some \of these routes among 
_ the most scenic in America. 

' s a common rule that where there are 
u 





| 
f lakes, there are also fish, and to this gener- 
lity Minnesota is, of course, no exception. 


he The king of American game fish, the black ve aSea ” Camp Out ii 
its ‘i . : > ine 
co bass, is particularly plentiful. The small- [Ree . : Equipment 


mouth bass is found in large numbers in the 


Mississippi and St. Croix Rivers. The small- } \ ine 2 For all your camping needs. Our “‘RED 
x mouth bass fishing in the Mississippi south § ‘ HTT SEAL’’ Auto Bed is compact, sag and stretch- 
of of Lake Pepin is famous thruout the coun- seen A Ni i proof. More quickly erected than any other 
e try, and the fast water fishing for the small- Tae: Auto Bed. Our Umbrella Tent is a high grade, q 
¥ mouth in the St. Croix River is gaining more roomy, one-pole tent, guaranteed proof against 
advocates every year. The lakes of the re water, mildew, wind, insects and reptiles. 
north central part of the state are famous for ee \ 4 2). Immediate Shipments 
their large-mouth bass. These are the typical § ys 
bass lakes of reeds and water lilies, most of a> +X ; THE SCHAEFER TENT AND AWNING CO. 


them small in size, but often connected to- § a, — 1421 LARIMER ST., DENVER, COLO. 
cether to make bass grounds which provide # SE rll 

sport for the enthusiastic fisherman for weeks 
at a time. 

[he wall-eyed pike is one of the staple 
Minnesota fish. He is found in virtually 
all of the water north of the Twin Cities, 
especially in the larger lakes and near the 
apids and waterfalls of the rivers. Leech 
ake and a large number of smaller lakes in 
ts vicinity form one of the best pike dis- 
tricts in the country. The great northern 
pike is another important Minnesota fish. 


Send for Free Catalog and Reduced Price List No. 404 


I 
i 
i 
] 


This is a species of the pickerel, but is darker 
in color and a good deal more energetic as a ; 
fighter. He ranks high among sportsmen : 
who have not been prejudiced because of his 


relationship to the pickerel family. This fish 
is very plentiful and in the extreme northern 
‘ pari of the state he can be caught every- 


yvilet 





: lise tiger muskellunge is found in three 

distinet districts of North Central Minnesota. 

: Each of these districts is composed of a 

x chain of lakes, making the best kind of 

“muskie” ground. The only trout fishing of 

; y importance in Minnesota is found in the 

5 ¢ streams on the northern shore of Lake Su- 

perior. The fishing for brook trout, rain- 

bows. steel heads and brown trout is very 

; good in these rivers, most of which are of a 
size which permits unhampered fly fishing. 

In tact, the motorists who visits Minnesota 

be prepared to meet water on every 


iand. In the northern part of Minnesota is “ 9? 
a watershed, and from this, on three sides, LD MINE f fe 
water is sent into the Gulf of Mexico, Hud- A GO O om ort 


son Bay and the Pacific Ocean. It stands to Here’s something that brings joy to the hungry 














reason that if a single state can furnish > 
v6 to so many important bodies of water camper! A whiff of bacon or coffee prepared 
! ius got to have a lot to give away. on this stove will make everybody say a good 


word for this efficient, compact | 
NUGGET §76Ve 
Price Only $6.00 


This is certainly a remarkable value for the 
money! A complete Camp Stove, including 
stove, oven, fry panand broiler. Items fold sepa- 


eeps most of it in the basins of the 
ousand lakes, but the overflow is suffi- 
( to supply the systems of the St. Louis 
I ', the St. Croix River, the Red River of 
orth and the Mississippi with all the 
they can use. There is no country on 
ce of the earth where you can go so 
places or travel so far on inland water 
this state. It is no wonder that the 
pment of the canoe by the Indians 





Get the comfort in this 
*) ee , light, strong , 
d its highest standard here. The head- ALL STEEL rately but come packed together in a canvas bag. 


- of these four systems provide a great 


of these dustless highways of the CAMP STOOL Weight, 12 pounds. 


— — 


Tested tohold350pounds. Write for catalog describing line of camp stoves, grids, 


t to her lakes, noted not only because Electrically welded utensils. Call on the NUGGET dealer. 

ir number but for their clean-cut shore joints. 

clear blue waters and scenic features, UNITED STEEL & WIRE CO. 
sota’s forests are her principal recre- 131 Fonda Ave. Battle Creek, Mich. 


| attraction. The southern part of the 
is in the main farming region, but 
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CAMP IN LUXURY WITH 


JNCOLN 


The TOUNSS Favorite 


FOLDING FURNITURE 


Why endure discomfort and inconven- 
ience when you can buy camping success 
in the Lincoln Line at no additional cost? 








THE LINCOLN BED 


Takes the comfort of hometo yourcamp. It is 
built for comfort and convenience. Can be set 
up or folded in half a minuteinto a flat package 
that just fits the running board of any car. It 
has a strong but light steel frame that really 
folds. No detachable parts to get lost, no braces 
to fuss with. A heavy canvas top reinforced 
with webbing. Strong, stretchy springs. One 
night’s sleep on it will convince you, 
Ask your Dealer or write us about our 
Quality Products, 


McGREW MACHINE WORKS 
22nd and Y St. LINCOLN, NEBR. 














THE MILAM "eqcay'cs' 

Kentucky Ree! 

Since 1839, 85 years, the Milams have been 

making the celebrated Kentucky Reel in the 

VW same location, and all the knowledge gained 

Ja by these years of experience is put into their 
reels today 

Write for booklet. 








B.C. MILAM &SON, FRANKFORT, KY. 




















oe e 
living! 
Your next vacation can be the 
best you’ve ever had if you 
camp out. There’s nothing real 
men enjoy more. Our 


TENTS and 
Camp Equipment 


are the result of long experience. 
They’re the kind used by guides and 
trappers—waterproof, light, practi- 
cal, full weight and full size. Send 
for our new catalog—it’s a guide to 
the outdoors. 


Gro-B-Canrenter s. Ca. 


Tentmakers for 80 years 
Send for our Catalog No. 604 
440 No. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 

















This comes about as near to being the realization of one’s dreams as is possible 


beautiful forests of oak trees are interspersed 
thruout. The hardwood belt extends about 
half way to the northern boundary. 

What is generally regarded as the great- 
est canoe region in the country is found in 
Northeast Minnesota, where lies the Superior 
National Forest, and adoining it on the north 
Quetico Provincial Forest Reserve of On- 
tario. This region, which is a geographical 
unit, comprises about 6,000,000 acres of vir- 
gin pine forest. It is not yet widely opened 
up to the motorist, tourist or camper. Ely, 
Grand Marias and Tower, the gateways to 


the forest, are reached by excellent hard. 
surfaced roads, but in a general way the 
vacationist must take to the canoe if he 
wishes to enjoy this primeval wilderness. A 
new road runs thirty miles north of Grand 
Marias, penetrating the heart of the eastern 
half of the regions, but there it stops. The 
administration of the United States Forest 
Service in this region is based on the use of 
the canoe as the principal means of transpor- 
tation, and the work of the forest rangers in 
the adjoining Canadian preserves is also car- 
ried on by canoes. 





Sleeping Warm in Camp 


C. P. Fordyce 


CIVILIZATION has seriously affected the 
4 health of all people; it has caused them 
to live unnatural lives and to shut out the 
natural elements which make for health. 
To offset this the outdoor life has come into 
popularity as the premier remedy. Sleeping 
outdoors is one of the requirements for re- 
gaining lost and retaining normal health. 
Much time and thought has been devoted to- 
ward making camp life comfortable, and 
probably the greatest problem is to keep the 
body warm. Certain it is that if one does 
not sleep well his vacation is a failure. 
There is a vast array of good camp beds for 
our choice which are elsewhere discussed. 


Sleeping bags are in pretty general use 
today by outdoor men who are critical about 
what they use. The worst thing said about 
a sleeping bag is that it could not be aired, 
but now that objection is eliminated by de- 
vices of opening the bag for the purpose, or 
in a construction which handles the emana- 
tion of moisture. 

One can count on cold nights even in sum- 
mer camping and he should look well to 
adequate provision of bed covering to meet 
this need. Any quilt or blanket of cotton 
is ruled out at once, since vegetable fibers 
are not as warm as animal. Much thickness 
of cotton is necessary to equal in warmth 

















Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLORADO, with 2c stam; 





I intend to tour 


Send equipment outline [| (Mark X) 
Send transcontinental map ge (Mark X) 
Where can I get the following equipment? 


Name 


Address. 
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h means the retarding of heat evapora- 
from the body) a thin layer of wool. 
yn also wads up, whereas wool stays 
_ and the latter can be washed and still 
: its resiliency. Here are two easy tests 
jistinguishing cotton from wool: Pull 
i fiber of the goods and touch a match 

It shrivels but does not burn, which 
shows that it is wool, and a strong odor is 
further proof. Place a piece of the goods in 

ic acid; if cotton, the acid eats it away, 
wool remains unaffected. 
famous arctic explorer experimented 
h a sleeping bag which he designed and 
used during over 4,000 miles of sledge jour- 
nevs in the Far North. It was then made 
of fur, but fur being too warm for temperate 
climates he had it made of pure wool, which 
is light and warm, equaling in warmth about 
elve pounds of blankets. He then put into 
his bags a material which unites cover and 
warmth in one cloth. The wool interior is 
composed of long fibers of wool closely asso- 
ciated so as to resemble fur. The pile is 
about half an inch long. Each fiber of wool 
is tied into the cotton back in the making of 
the cloth. The combination is light and 
warm and for an adult weighs about six 

pounds. Whereas his first wool bag had a 

permeable airplane cloth cover, this new bag 

combines the cover in the weaving of the 
interior warmth bag. 

This bag is widest at the shoulders, tapers 
toward the foot and is fitted with a complete 
hood. The latter point is one 
neglected by some big manu- 
facturers, for the hood keeps 
cold air from entering at the 
shoulders. One can cover his 
head with the flaps and leave 
only a_ small opening to 
breathe thru. The flaps are 
sewed on at each side and are 
so placed that they can be 
drawn across the chest and 
tucked under the shoulders if 
desired. The height of the 

mfortable Sides keeps the bag from bind- 
ghtsaremore ing across the chest. Without 
ee ~ doubt this is one of the best 

the tip light-weight sleeping bags in 

use, and it will not be ap- 

preciated until one compares its warmth as 
ompared to its weight with other bags. 

Yonr body manufactures heat, and such a 

bag as this one insulates you by getting rid 

of the moisture and holding the warmth in 
fine interstices of the fibered mass. The 
iufacturer directs further about the use 
his bag: “When retiring at night one 
ild remove all clothing worn during the 
before entering the sleeping bag. Light 
| pajamas are o. k., or a new dry suit 
inderwear, alternating so as to always 
) in a dry suit.” 
bag which has been a standard for 
rs consists of (a) an outer bag of water- 
fed canvas (some folks like the upper 
1ce water-proofed to allow egress of 
sture from the body) fitted with an extra 
head flap, which 
protection, and 
an interior warmth 
of loosely woven 

This inner bag 

mmmendable; it is 
n in color and 

e from clean, long- 
led wool with a soft 
on both sides, and 
shrunk so it may 
vashed in lukewarm 
er without losing 
shape and size. A 
ticular feature is 
arrangement of the 
s for keeping the A favorite  sleeping- 
out from the shoul- bag with canvas cover 
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The Vacation Shirt! 


The Signal Windbreaker is just the shirt you need for your 
coming vacation. Its closely-woven exterior and its fleecy 
inside completely protect you against wind, dampness and 
drizzle. 


WINDBREAKEA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Is made expressly for hunting, fishing, camping, motoring and 
all out-of-door sports, 


It is the most for the money in an outing shirt you ever saw! 
It lasts beyond all belief! Try one! You’ll be delighted. 


Most of the better dealers sell Signal Windbreakers. 
If yours doesn’t, send us his name and your size 
on a post card; or write us, giving your size and 
enclosing your check for $5. We'll send at once. 


Signal Shirt Gompany 


Dept. S-6, Racine, Wis. 




















ORIGINAL “SQUARE UMBRELLA” TENTS 


Awning for use with or without auto. 




























Ample floor space and head room. 
Two popular sizes. Light weight 
and contained in one con- 
venient size carrying sack. 
Screened door and large 
screened window. Roll- 
ing canvas door and 
window flap operated 
from inside. 


Write for Free 
1924 Book of 
#)} Road Maps, Tour- 
Hist Tents & Com- 
plete Camp Equip- 
ment, 


Now in their fourth suc- 
cessful season. 


Famousin every camp 
for dependable ma- 
terial, fine work- 
manship and 
many refine- 
ments. All special [ 
features are ourown 
design and will not 
be foundin any other 
tents. 


Water proofed and \Wey 
mildew proofed by Vai 
chemical treatments 
that leave the material 


—€- Exclusively 
y 


The Brooks Tent & 


soft and without dis- Awning Co. 
agreeable odor or sticki- 1655 Arapahoe Street 
ness. Denver, Colorado 
The tent that raises like an et SOARE UMBRELLA ‘a 


umbrella. Pole,Stakes, Umbrella 
Slide and Arms are Metal. No guy 
ropes required. Sewed in canvas floor 





ad SQUARE Trae 
UMBRELLAJ- 
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‘* The Tent with the Camp Fire Inside’’ 


Uncas Indian Tepee 


The Indian was the original tourist camper, 
and he developed the tent which is RIGHT. 
The Uncas Tepee goes him one better. It 
is supported by three telescoping steel poles 
—no center pole—and has a revolving, ad- 
justable smoke hood, operated by two small 
ropes from within, which rotate it to suit 
the wind and open or close it as desired. 


Strictly a one-man tent to erect--up in 
three minutes — bundles into the size and 
shape of a spare tire. All the comfort of an 
open fire within the tent. 


UNCAS TEPEE COMPANY 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 














ee to 
(One Man) 
One man can set up this Stoll Perfection 
Tent in 3 minutes or less. Tough wooden 
poles make weight 30 to 40 pounds less than 
steel and give safety in electrical storms. 
Notice extra wide hips of this tent—stand- 
ing room all around. Thoroly waterproofed 
and will not rub off on clothes. No odor. 
Mildew-proof. Sewed-in floor and screened 
windows keep out insects. Extra large win- 
dows, door and windbreak awning. Rolls 
into compact, light bundle. A big value. 
Big new Stoll catalog gives details and 
prices full line Stoll Tents—also folding 
steel spring beds (guaranteed sagless)— 
waterproof mattresses—folding tables, chairs 
and stools—waterproof carry-all bags, lug- 
gage carriers, etc. 
Catalog also contains 
auto trails map of the U. S. and 
road map of your own state. Very 
or’ handy. Free. Mail the coupon. 


Road Maps and Catalog 


complete 


_— COUPON V&#. 


Stoll Mfg. Co., 
3272 Larimer St., 
Denver, Colorado, 

Please send me catalog of complete 
Stoll Line of Outing Equipment and 
including road maps of my state and 
trail map of the U. S—FREE. 
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ders, giving a double covering of wool. The 
inner bags may be easily removed for air- 
ing and drying. In cold weather more than 
one inner bag may be used, but the standard 
weight bag weighs 4% pounds and rolls up 
compactly, and is enough for average camp- 
ing conditions. 

The men who went to Alaska in the early 
days were up against a severe proposition 
when it came to the sleeping question. They 
had to have a bag that was warm enough for 
any degree below zero and it had to be light 
in weight so it could be carried for miles 
along with several weeks’ supply of food and 
the necessary mining equipment. It had to 
be hardy enough to stand the most severe 
usage and still give 100 per cent service. 

A man could take no chances of “run- 
ning out” of sleeping equipment in an 
Alaska blizzard many miles from shelter. 

















The camper spends about one-third of his time 
in bed and should buy the best equipment he 
can get 


This bag was tested out in the winters of the 
frozen North. It was found to be quite warm 
enough; it was very light in weight and did 
not readily wear out. The warmth bag is 
filled with down which has a_ peculiar 
“breathing” quality, which keeps the air cir- 
culating thru it so the bag is also comfort- 
able in very mild weather, making it a de- 


sirable choice for the motorcamper. It is a 
year-around bag, weighs but 10%4 pounds 


and is light enough to carry any distance 
from the beaten path. The cover is water- 
proofed, will not rot or mildew and protects 
the bag and keeps it comfortable in all kinds 
of weather. 

Eiderdown has long been considered the 
ideal warmth bag when sleeping outdoors. 
The fine fibers of down in a mass act as an 

















Wonderful Nights of 
“Jiffy” Bed Comfort 


A springy, full size bed for camp or porch use. 
Very light (42 lbs.). Sturdy, all steel, one-piece 
construction, without braces or extra parts to lose. 
Folds like an umbrella to 7"x21"x4'. No roll 
to center. Topis of 200z.O.D. ¥ et reinforced 
with strong webbing. 20 stretchy coil springs 
hold canvas taut. Handy take-up for slack. 
Can set up in 30 seconds. 


Only $19.50 complete 


Guaranteed to satisfy 


You'll like the JIFFY Bed—or we'll send 
your money back. Order today and judge its 
value for yourself. 

Illustrated Circular on request 


DOUGLAS MFG. CO. 
Crete, Nebraska 











If your Dealer can not supply y you wit 


Camp Stove, Heater and Broil- 
er, the best one ever made, or 





Hiker’s Kit, aluminum cooking 

outfit for two. 17 pieces, 3 lbs. 

, nested, 9°x5%"x44" with 
ag 


Fire Bridge, with bag, 18"-24" 
long. The cheapest but strong- 
est camp grate on the market. 


Saltand or Shakers, alumi- 
num, with slide to close up the 
holes, 


Write for circulars and prices 
if you want to know what real 
camp convenience means. 
Artisan Sheet Metal Corporation 
100-110 PLATT ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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For warmth and lightness there is nothing that 
can excel an eider-down robe 


ideal insulator, and thus it retains the heat 
which is manufactured by the body. LEijder- 
down is extremely fluffy and light and it is 
only recently that a well-made robe was man- 
ufactured in this country. The best eider- 
down robe is made in such a way that the 
down will not wad, the special construction 
responsible for this being an interior which 
is a series of tube-like cells into which the 
down is blown, and when so arranged equal 
distribution is assured. This bag is covered 
with closely woven water-proofed canvas and 
the interior lined with detachable blanketing 
equipped with rings and snaps or pull-string 
fastener. The 60x84inch bag weighs but 10 
pounds and equals many more than that 
number of pounds in common blankets as 
far as warmth is concerned. 

A general rule about sleeping warm is to 
have at least double the thickness of bedding 
under you that is over you. Many motor- 
campers sleep on cots. If blankets are used 
they are usually draped over the sides and 


- When Daylight Ends 


THE CAMPER’S FIRST CHOICE 
*‘Poquaig Eiderdown Robes’’ 








Lsiiert nail 
Comfortably Protected Against Cold 
For the Big-Game Hunter, Camper, 
Prospector, Stockman and all who 
sleep out of doors, a warm, dry 
sleeping bag, guaranteed cold-proo! 
and water-proof. | 
Poquaig Sleeping Robes are made from 
the finest downs and so constructed that | 


they will not mat or become lumpy 
With or without detachable blankets. 


IF YOU WISH TO ENJOY BENE- 
FICIAL, RESTFUL SLEEP WHEN 
OUT OF DOORS— 

Send for special literature and prices 0! 

Poquaig Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 


ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 


























ie sleeper moves the lifted sides allow 
t] to come in and chill. The sleeping 
ba in ideal outdoor bed, some camping 
é iasts to the contrary notwithstanding. 
nN jing bag rightly used insures a con- 
vel its continued use and a certainty of 
its riority over blankets and a tarp cover. 
The ved pad may be made at home of a wool 
bhatt yuilt folded over once so that you have 
1 ible thickness beneath you with the 
» bag on top of this pad. 

In order to simplify camp making and 
eliminate from the outfit the weight of a cot 
some campers prefer sleeping directly on 








At r mattress protects the sleeper from wet 
gular ground and may be collapsed when 
not in use 


the ground or the floor of the tent. 
purpose the air mattress is ideal and is con- 
sidered a good investment for the unusual 
comfort it affords and the years of service it 
vives, and the fact that it can be used at 
home the year around. Such a bed the writer 
used on the sharp rocks above timber-line 
and later in Utah on the desert sands. 

The air mattress is best combined with 
the sleeping bag. The wear-proof duck cover 
is lined with 
heavy felt and 
shaped to the 
body to save bulk 











and weight. The 
whole of one 
side opens for 


airing and is 
closed by the 
new patent hook- 
less fastener. The 
head flap (25x36 
inches) is used 
as windshield or 
storm hood. The 
air bed is made of a patented longi- 
al device, shown in the diagram, which 
nts the “rolling” sensation so common 
in old-style air beds. It is enclosed in a felt 
ket. Inflation is by lung power in two 
A felt-covered air pillow 11x16 
ches is fastened to the bed with snap but- 
ons. The air bed is the most comfortable 
bed we have. 
\ combined sleeping bag, poncho and 
| would appeal to any type of camp, and 
ict that this outfit is made of very light 


I gitudinal construction 
0 air mattress prevents 
rolling’ sensation com- 
n n the old-style air beds. 
It n be inflated by lung 
power in a few seconds, and 
hout doubt the most 
rtable bed we have 


=_~ iw” BS iI 


7 inside 
tudin 
preve 


sub pe 


minutes, 


‘he striking feature is the arrangement 





trail tent-bed affording all the protection 
nt with a big saving in bulk, weight and 
poles 





head—the head flap or covering over 
ead of the sleeper extends wel’ beyond 
wer portion of the bag and also extends 
The center of this flap is fastened 
cans of tapes to a light stick and the 
ts are staked down by light pegs. This 
les a perfect shelter at the head and 
des all rain, at the same time affording 
air for ventilation—a most important 
leration, A mosquito net may be at- 
! to the edges of the head flap and 


iys, 
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Best Auto Camping Tent 


The Colorad 
She ae = 


Water and mildew-proof thruout in- 
cluding floor. Bobbinet screened 
windows and front opening. Sup- 
ported by a metal tubing frame at 
_ eaves inserted in a canvas pocket on 
| exterior of tent. Only one jointed 
‘ center pole required. Can be erected 
or taken downintwo minutes. Guar- 
anteed in every particular. Made in 
three sizes and two grades of material. 


Net Cash Prices f.o.b. Denver 








Height Eaves Khaki 10 oz. Army 
Ground Size Center Size bia ~ eae Khaki —— 
rm uc 
Fal it 7' 6" 3' 6" $27.50 $30.00 
9x9 ft. 8' o* 4' 6" 37.00 41.00 
9x11 ft. 8' 6" 5' o* 48.00 54.00 


Height to eaves on all sizes 6' 3". 


WE MANUFACTURE AND SELL DIRECT 


to the consumer (if there is no dealer in your town) the 
best and most complete line of tents and auto camp sup- 
plies at prices guaranteed to be the lowest, quality con- 
sidered. Also a complete line of auto camp supplies. 


Write for Illustrated Net Priced Catalog No. 35A 


The Colorado Tent é’Awning Co. 


1640 Lawrence St. “THE QUALITY HOUSE” Denver, Colorado 





DEALERS: 


Exclusive Territory in 
Some Localities open. 
Write today for our at- 
tractive proposition. 





























in’ serviceable material further commends 


TOURING ATLAS 


MAPS OF EVERY STATE 


Wherever you take your tour this sum- 
mer, you can find in this Atlas detailed 
maps to show the paved roads, the through 
routes, the posted highways and the main 
thoroughfares. 

Here are figures to give you the distance 
in miles between towns. 

Here are tablesto give you the through 
distances between all parts of the United 
States. 

Here is a United States Map showing 
routes of all transcontinental trails. 

Here are descriptions of states, road con- 
ditions and scenic attractions. 

Here are lists of the principal cities 
every state, with populations. 


Why be bothered again with a bundle 
ofinconvenient maps, when all the tour- 
ing information you will need this sum- 
mer is condensed in this one convenient 
book—the handiest reference guide you 
ever used in the car. 
Forty-eight pages, bound in flexible cover, size 
9x11 inches, giving detailed colored maps of 
every state. Price 50c postpaid,coin or stamps. 


Tear off on This Line and Mail NOW! 


THE CLASON MAP COMPANY, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
1515 Tremont Place, Denver, Colorado 


SEND 1924 TOURING ATLAS TO: 


of 





(ENCLOSE 50 CENTS, STAMPS OR COIN) 




























The FASTEST 
LIGHT TWIN 


Designed and 
Built by 
Ole Evinrude 





Weigh 
Ole Evinrude builds the lightest 


8 H. P. motor made, He could 
aseasily build the lightest 1 H.P. 












ect in rough waters, or with heavy 
oads, In the Elto Twin you get not 
only ease in carrying. but one half more 
power and much more speed, 


“STARTS witha TOUCH” 


No other outboard motor gives you in- 
stant starting every time, and safe rud- 
der steering, leaving both hands free to 
troll or cast. The Elto is the safe family 
motor. No danger of sudden capsizingof | 
boat while reversing. Weed-free self- 

tilting propeller, Trouble proof carbu- 
retor, The Elto fits in carrying case with- | 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bidg. (2)\& 
Dept. 41, Milwaukee, Wis. 


An Outdoor Home hr Every Trip 


SIGN OF SATISFACTION | 


















Goanywhere,stopanywhere % 
with a DeMoin Tour Tent 
Live outdoors in privacy, 
comfort and independence 
Save hotel and garage ex- 
penses 

The DeMoin Tour Tent shel- 
ters both you and your car. 
Rain - tight, wind - tight, it 
protects you in every storm 
One man can put it up in five ‘ } 
minutes. Used with or without poles. Packs, % 
even wet, into a snug bundle for the day's trav- 
el without danger of mildew. Send for Book of 
Outing Conveniences, describing DeMoin Tent 


Des Moines Tent & Awning Company 
937 Walnut St., Des Moines, Ia. 


Send for it TODAY () 


Look at this Lantern! 


It Throws a Shaft of Light 500 Feet 
and Also a Broad Diffused Light 
For EVERY NIGHT PURPOSE it 

has no equal. 

It is so well constructed you can give 

the roughest use possible, subjecting 
it to all kinds of exposure, without the 
slightest ill-effects. 

This super-lantern is being used by the 
U. S. Navy in large quantities. The 
switch, handle, screws, etc., are made 
from solid brass. Reflector is silver-plated, 
and the focusing screw in back will give 
any desired character of light. The case 
is cast aluminum, and will not rust. The 
front has a gasket of copper and the top 
one of high-test rubber. 


Operates on two ordinary dry cells giving 
exceptionally long life 
This Lantern is made absolutely water- 
proof, moisture-proof and gas-proof; and 
it will last a lifetime. Order one to- 
; day, complete with batteries, 
3 


An unusually low price 
Sor such a lantern 


\CharlesR. AblettCo. 


199 Fulton St. New York City 
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draped about the opening at the head of the 
bag, thus forming protection against mos- 
quitoes, flies and other insects. The sleep- 
ing Lag is sewed closed at the foot, but opens 
along the one side and at the head, thus 
permitting ample access for inserting blan- 
kets and for airing. The poncho sleeping 
bug opens at the head, one side and at the 
foot so that it may spread out flat. This ar- 
ticle may be used for a great many purposes, 
some of which are as a poncho, a sleeping 
bag, a ground cloth for the tent, as a canoe 
or boat sail or as the tent itself. As many 
poncho bags as desired may be fastened to- 
gether to form a tent, the size of the tent 
depending on the number used. Provisions 
have been made to eliminate the condensa- 
tion of moisture on the colder upper surface 
of the bag by permanently sewing to this 
surface on the inside a layer of flannel— 
this replaces a fold of blanket. The fasten- 
ings at the side of the sleeping bag and at 
the side and foot of the poncho-sleeping bag 
consist of tapes, which may be rapidly tied. 
The length of the lower portion of the bag 
is 6 feet 6 inches, of the upper portion 7 
feet 3 inches and the width 2 feet 11 inches; 
weight 4% pounds. 

The bed roll sleeping bag insures a warm, 
dry, comfortable bed and restful sleep in 


any camp. A generous storm hoo | pro- 
tects the head and there is an extra fl.) oye, 
the feet. It is made of olive drab arm. dyck 
water-proofed and mildew-proofed andj, 
made in two sizes for one or two pers: ns, |; 
is quickly opened and closed and adjustable 
with two rows of snaps. Wool quilts o; 
folded blankets are placed within this bed 
roll for warmth, and a pocket sewed to the 
bottom of this bag holds the air or other 
mattress. 

The ceiba silk mattress is ideal where one 
wishes a good pad beneath his body and 
does not elect to utilize the air mattress, 
whether he sleeps on stretched canvas or on 
the ground. This mattress is made of silky 
down coming from the Far East, where there 
grows a tree bearing pods like those of the 
milkweed. Inside of these pods is the soft, 
silky down or fiber. This is collected by the 
natives, “cured” in the sun, compressed into 
bales and shipped to the factory, where it is 
treated by a special process until it becomes 
very light and fluffy. The fiber is so buoyant 
that it will float in water and it is four times 
more buoyant than cork, and it likewise 
keeps out cold. Such a mattress will retain 
its resiliency for years and vermin will not 
live or breed in it. 





Lighting the Camp 


C. P. Fordyce 


YERTAIN it is that illumination of the 
autocamp is essential if one wishes to 
realize on the fullest utility and enjoyment. 
It is recommended that the camp be set up 
after a day’s travel early enough so that 
daylight can be used, but a visit to the aver- 

















When not used as a spotlight this one may be 

carried into the tent or about the car for making 

repairs after dark, by simply unreeling the ex- 
tension cord 


age public motorcamp discloses the fact that 
auto travelers will be driving in and making 
camp at intervals up to midnight, and in 
the process of pitching your tent, preparing 
and eating the evening meal and getting 
ready to retire one needs good illumination. 
Then you may have to get up in the night 
to look after prowlers, or adjust the guy 
ropes for a storm, or mayhap you want the 
enjoyment of reading at night, and a good 
light is indispensable. One cannot depend 
upon being near the electric light supplied 
in some public camp grounds or, of course, 
in being in an illuminated public ground at 
all, so provide yourself with a good camp 
light and be prepared at. all times to make 
the night’s activities as plain as in daytime. 

Illumination with many candle power is 
desirable. The types which use the current 
from the storage battery of the car at once 
eliminates the necessity of transporting a 


special supply of fuel for the lamp, as is true, 
for example, with kerosene, which, by the 
way, we absolutely rule out on account of 
its not giving a powerful enough light, being 
a notorious dirt collector and a food tainter. 
It is really desirable to use up the battery 
“juice” in lighting the camp, for in running 
during the day the battery is generally over. 
charged, and we see many autoists on the 
road driving with their headlights burning 
to lower the overcharge. One way to use 
this oversupply for the camp light is the 
common trouble light, which plugs into the 
dashlight socket (or a similar one installed 
for the purpose) of the car and attached 
with ten feet of lamp cord to another socket 
with a wire protector over the globe of same 
size as used in the head lights. The length 
of the cord allows this lamp to be suspended 
from the top of the tent, but the objection 
to it is that to turn it off when ready for bed 
one must install a switch near the bulb, un- 
screw the bulb or turn the current off at the 
dash. 

We believe the most satisfactory way to 
use the battery current, and in a way which 
will give you all the light you need, is the 
use of the new combination spotlight at- 
tached to a reel container with twelve feet 
of extension cord, and when detached ‘rom 
the reel the spotlight becomes a powerful 
trouble lamp for working about the car, or 
it can be hung in the tent for its illumina- 
tion. This cord automatically reels fack 
into the metal globe near the permanen' at- 
tachment to the windshield support, just like 
raising or lowering a window shade. 

The common dry cells available ev «ry- 
where have lately come into prominence {or 
portable camp lights, in connection wii: 2 
suitable case to which is attached a refl: tor 
and globe attachment. The two-cell ele. ‘ric 
hand lantern has an aluminum case for | us: 
ing two of these dry cells, and has bu: in 
a highly silvered reflector which throv- 4 
powerful beam of light for three city bl: <s. 
It has a focusing screw in the back to o! 10 
any desired character of light for nea 0 
far illumination. It is water tight and ; 2c 
tically indestructible, gasketed in front © ‘th 
copper asbestos and at the top with ru! <. 
All screws are of solid brass. A pull sv ch 
controls the current and the light is equij °¢ 
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irrying handle and also a solid alum- 
ise. It is used by the United States 
N id it is not affected by water. 

atteryless light is unusually well con- 
. with aluminum case and with in- 
irs of bronze, and all parts are easily 
le for infrequently needed oiling and 
inspection. Imagine a practical little dyna- 
m ich can be held in the hand and by 
« a small lever with the fingers pro- 


OS steady, strong light. The lever is 
compressed and hooked in place parallel to 
the case to be out of the way in carrying in 
the pocket. It will work even if immersed 
in water, and its life is limitless, so well 
made are the working parts. Supposing 
ordinary nightly use of this lamp, the bulb 
ought to last a year and is "easily replaced. 


It is of the bull’s-eye lens type with a volt- 
age of 2.5 and 0.15 ampere. In use it is 
important to hold 
the lamp by the 
thumb in the 
palm of the hand 
exactly as illus- 
trated, and with 
the fingers on the 
lever pressure is 
made quickly, 
allowing it at ev- 
ery stroke to get 
right back and 
so on, alternate- 
ly, according to 
the period the 
light is needed. 
It can also be ef- 
A two-cell, alweninnm electric ficiently worked 
nand lant whi insures ; 
lig! ' prin kind of weather by EM the 
and no danger of fire if it lever against the 
sidentally turned over body. This lamp 
is such a clever, 
well-made little adjunct to the camper’s kit 
that it has the enthusiastic endorsement of 
all who have used it. About the automobile 
it is perfectly safe and always dependable. 
Another outfit consists of a small tank 
filled with compressed acetylene gas (which 
can be exchanged for filled tanks anywhere, 
as they are in universal use), and on top is 
fitted a two-way valve accommodating an up- 
right tube having a burner at the tip which 
supplies an adequate light for camp uses. 
Also, to the valve is attached a long rubber 
tube which conveys the gas to a stove of 
pocket size. The stove. has folding legs and 








—— 








eryless flashlight is a handy article to 
have around camp 


hes a colorless and sootless blue flame 
will boil a quart of water in three 
‘es. This outfit sets up quickly, needs 
nerating, is economical and clean and 
mmon size tank has enough gas for an 
ry trip of a month’s duration. 
superior excellence of the gasoline 
ire lamp and lanterns has becn estab- 
and recent improvements in the gen- 
¢ feature simplifies their use. Any 
g or lighting device which uses the 
fuel is bound to prove popular. One 
uses two burners with mantles and 
> a 30-candlepower of pure and brilliant 
(brighter than twenty of the old-style 
ns). The old-style gasoline pressure 
3 necessitated the use of wood alcohol 







































Big 
Game 


“Bighorn’— 
Grizzlies, 


Black and 


Brown Bear 


For a blood-pulsing hunting trip, come to the last stand of big 
game in North America—the haunt of Bighorn Sheep, Mountain 
Goat, Moose, Caribou, Deer, Grizzly, Black and Brown Bear— 


The Canadian Pacific Rockies 4 


A great outing. A man’s sport. The trip of a lifetime. Best hunt- 2 
ing grounds easy to reach via Canadian Pacific. For worth-while f 
and up-to-date information write NOW to A. O. Seymour, Gen- 
eral Tourist Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada. bi 


Canadian Pacific 























CAMP WITH the KAMPKOMFORT 


And you'll have a camp table, camp cupboard, 
camp stove table, provision-box, and dish pan 
allin onecompact form. Carries on the running- 
board. Catalog free. 


ACKELS KAMPKOMFORT TABLE CO. 
SIDNEY NEBRASKA 





























Every Auto Owner and Camper Should Have 


Site veads DUPLEX FOLDABLES =~ 






















os for Circular Showing Complete Line 


1 
2 Dac — ‘1 $2 Folding $9 

ater ses Wash Basin 
The only collapsible 
pail you can throw] Diam. 10in. Dépth5% 
water with orthat sou 
can set down without 
losing contents. Lasts| Light, durable, folds 
foryears. Keepsdrink- | jnto smallest possible 
ing water far cooler 
than metal paiis , 
Diam. 10 in. Depth 7% | basin made. Good for 
in. Folds 10%x6x2%.| season after season. 


THE PLANET CO. 
1012 No. Elm St. 
WESTFIELD MASS. 


We originated the Duplex Foldables and make all metal parts of best rust-proof spring 
steel—with finest waterproofed canvas. Don't be misied by imitations. 


in. Folds 10x6x1's. 


space. Best camp 

























Enjoy Your Sport! 


NO-AKE BACK REST 


for fishing boats, hunting boats, outboard 
motor boats, canoes, campers, etc. 
Fish or hunt all day long in a boat without 
backache to take the edge off the day’s sport. 
This flexible canvas BACK REST attached 
in a jiffy to any size boat seat; no screws or bolts 
: necessary; nothing to rust or get out of order; 
rr collapsible, adjustable, strong, easily carried; 
size 17 x 19 folded. 
Price $1.50 each postpaid. Money back if not satisfied. 
Order through your dealer—or write direct TODAY. 


A. B. GLASER MFG. CO. 
1802 GRAND AVE. DAYTON, OHIO 












































Buy 


This Tent 


KNOW THE PLEASURE OF 
THE OPEN ROAD 
Here is a home for outdoors every car owner and 
camper needs. With it you are ready to camp 
anywhere and enjoy sweet, refreshing sleep. 
Don't sleep in strange hotel beds. The cost of 
one night's lodging will buy this tent. 
Experienced campers and tourists appreciate the 
dependable material, fine workmanship and re- 
finements in these tents. 
They are made with ‘‘Tan-Bar’’ waterproofed 
material, registered 1924, Size 7x7ift. Price $15. 
Worth mach more than price asked. Order to-day. 
FREE — First Ald Kit. Send 10c for mailing. 
Twenty-eight years of tent building at your 
service. Write for Catalogue. 


BARNETT CANVAS GOODS CO. 


Manufacturers and Camp Outfitters 


119 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


When the question of quality tackle 
comes up there is never a doubt as 
to where ours fits in. Edward 
vom Hofe Tackle made the capture 
of big game fish a pleasure. Its 
character stands out no matter 
where it is used. Our reputation 
was made long ago, and we main- 
tain it by building and selling 
honest goods. 


Catalog of 160 Pages Sent on Request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
94 Fulton Street New York City 

















FREE caTtatoc 

uoting sacrifice prices on 
S eg Pistols, Tents, Cots, 
Blankets, Shirts, Breeches, 
Shoes, Boots, and other supplies 

- — sportsman — 
Army & Navy Supply Company 
Box 1836. ppl Richmond, Vi 


, Virginia. 








Let Actual Users 
Tell YOU! 


Hundreds of *‘ Auto-Kamp"’ Trailers have made thousards 
of friends. wners write: ‘I have driven it over 12,000 
miles."" ‘‘Surely have enjoyed the comforts.” “‘Com- 
pleted trip_across the continent."’ ‘‘A success in every 
way. 700 miles through mountains, nine passengers. 
**The ideal way to travel.”’ ‘‘Had outfit 6 years, as good 
as when I boughtit."" These and hundreds of others testify 
to the ““Auto-Kamp” joys. 

Comfortable mattresses, real spring beds, stove, electric 
lights, provision container, ice box, table, shelves, form a 
part of the equipment. E-verything complete, convenient 
comfortable and safe. Rainproof and insect- proof. Send 
for details of new models with prices. 


AUTO-KAMP TRAILER CO. 
3527 Sheridan Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 





to heat up the generating device, but now all 
we have to do is to hold a match under the 
curved gas supply tube and very soon the 
mantles give forth their brilliancy. 

And now comes the question of the de- 
sirability of mantles in the movable camp. 
One man made a 4,100-mile auto trip from 
California to Massachusetts in thirty-nine 
days and used but twelve mantles of the 
special type for this lantern, and he says 
that another desirable feature was the fact 
that supplies for this 
particular make of 
Jantern could be ob- 
tained anywhere there 
were stores. Such an 
intense light for camp 
life is in many ways 
useful, and the spe- 
cial construction of 
this lantern for camp 
uses, with its mica 
globe and metal re- 
flector, its mantle pro- 
tection from wind, wet 
and bugs, with no 
cleaning of soot, and 
no smoke nor odor, 
recommends itself to 
any camper. It gives 
over forty hours’ serv- 
ice per gallon of mo- 
tor gasoline—around 15 cents per week for 
the finest camp light. 

Carbon lamps are well established in the 
outdoor world as being compact and hence 
portable and producing an efficient dependa- 
bility. As is well known, these lamps con- 
sist of two section—a lower container which 
holds small pieces of carbide and an upper 
compartment of water. The latter, thru a 
regulator, al- 
lows the water 
to drip on the 
carbide, which 
produces the 
acetylene gas. 
This is con- 
ducted thru a 
tube to the 








This article furnishes 


a clean, inside cook- 
ing fire as well as a 
brilliant light 






A carbide light worn 
on the head is always 
turned in the right di- 


burner, which rection when one is 
a mecca hunting or working 
Ss set in front around camp 


of a_ polished 
reflector. These lamps can be carried on the 
hat, in the hand or set down on any flat sur- 
face. They are sturdily built for rough usage, 
and carbide may be purchased averywhere. 
Where portability, simplicity of operation 
and ease of procuring replacement supplies 
is desired, the folding candle lantern is suit- 
able for all ordinary purposes. It is readily 
folded into a small, flat package, size 7x4x%4 
inches, and readily carried in the pocket. 
When opened up it is a real lantern 7x4x4% 
inches with clear mica sides and hence not 
easily broken. The openings are so arranged 
that the flame will not blow out by winds. 
It is made of aluminum with a steel frame 
weighing 9 ounces, or of tinned steel plate 
weighing 16 ounces, or again of galvanized 
iron with an aluminum reflector, which is 
the type adopted as the standard by the war 
department and used so successfully in the 
front line trenches in the recent World War. 
Any hard candle is used, preferably the short 
plumber’s candles secured at any hardware 
store. aod 











The editor of this department receives 
many letters asking about a complete 
list of autocamping equipment. Out- 
door Life will supply a brief outline 
covering important items, and also a 
transcontinental map. If you have not 
received these, address a letter to Out- 
door Life enclosing a 2-cent stamp. 
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A Practical Tepee for Motorcamp 

The white man has inherited fror. the 
North American Indian several a: 
which, with all his ingenuity and accumy. 
lated knowledge of materials not acce<sible 
to the aborigine, he has not been able greatly 
to improve upon. Among these are the canoe. 
the snowshoe, the moccasin and the tepee. 

The original Indian tepee consisted of 
mat of buffalo or deer hides, laced or sewed 
together, and supported by a framework of 
poles. The mat of skins, not possessing any 


cles 





Pd 





The 


tepee, 


modern 
but 


tepee is fashioned after the 
has been improved for the specia 
needs of autocamping 


great strength, required poles spaced com 
paratively close together. A tepee 
require from fourteen to thirty lodge poles 
ranging in length from 16 to 25 feet, de- 
pending upon the size of the tepee. When 
he moved he took the poles with him, along 
with the rest of his household belongings. 
because even in those days it was not an eas) 
matter to find poles straight and_ slender 
enough for his purpose near each new camp. 

The camp fire is the center of the camp. 
It gives comfort, coziness and warmth. After 
a long day on the road or in the hunting field 
it is a joy and inspiration and a well-earned 
reward. Around it the pleasantest moments 
of your trip are spent, and as you roll up in 
your blankets for the night to settle down 
with that last pipe and the final minutes of 
retrospection, while you gaze into its dying 
embers, you are at peace with the world; 
things are as they should be. 

The tepee tent is the tepee of the Indian, 
unchanged in shape or proportion, but with 
the substitution of a tripod of three folding, 
nesting steel poles replacing the numerous 
wooden poles and with the addition of 4 
rotatable smoke hood in place of the «!d- 
style smoke flaps. The poles are of light 
channel shape, each section slightly lareer 
than the next, so that when folded all -~ 
tions nest within the largest. When open 
sections snap in place much as a jack-kn ‘le 
does. The smoke hood and top ring 
also made of light channel steel. The sm 
hood folds similar to a carriage top and « 
be opened or closed in any degree by m« 
of two small ropes from within the tent, 
it can be rotated to the direction of the w 
by these ropes. All steel is of the best gra 
hot rolled and cold formed and stamped. 

The canvas used is 8'4-ounce shelter | 
duck, U. S. Army specifications. This fa! 
is equally strong both ways of the weave 
is extremely closely woven and all in all 
best material we can find for the purp: 
The tent is furnished in gray, white, 0: 
drab or khaki. 

It is strictly a one-man tent and it 
really very simple to erect and a matter 
only three or four minutes. On the road t 
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jles in its carrying case into about 
the s nd shape of a spare tire. The poles 
vo into a case much like a golf bag. 





The Camp Stove Complete 
D ess the main reason why there are 
I good gasoline pressure stoves on 
the market is that this type of stove is one 
of tl dispensable in every motorcamper’s 
Gt. and manufacturers vie with each other 
‘) producing a stove which will give utility 


and security which the ideal stove must have. 
The n feature about this new stove is 
that the burner and gas tank are in one 


unit and with the pump built inside the 

















This p stove has a one-unit burner, gas tank 
and pump complete 


tank, so there is nothing to lose. The tank 
is easily filled—no funnel required—and 
your fuel is always ready from the same 
supply which operates the motor of your 
car. The stove is supplied with windshield, 
which is necessary. The gas tank in use is 
underneath the stove, the safest place of all, 
and the grate above is of unbreakable steel 
wire. The second burner is lit with a match 
without generating, the same as your kitchen 
range at home. When folded the tank and 
burners fit inside of the stove neatly and com- 
pactly and the package is carried like a suit- 
case. The flame control valve has automatic 
self-tip cleaning device so the tip cannot 
clog up. The material is steel, black enam- 
eled: it burns three hours (two burners) on 


one filling of 1% pints of gasoline. The size 
is 18x10x4 inches and weight 13 pounds. 


The Auto Bed 
This bed has a general utility at home, or 
on the camping trip. It is composed of three 


parts. The top or bed bottom is a mattress 
of high-grade army canvas reinforced with 
twelve strips of non-stretchable jute webbing, 
which prevents sagging or rolling to center 


of bed, and is 47 inches wide and 6 feet 4 

















a spare bed at home as well as for 
camping 


long—a regular double bed; this 
on twelve helical steel springs fastened 
bed with adjustable chains and dees, 
ther end to the steel end pieces. This 
ip as one unit for packing. The sup- 
: of pressed steel, and each side, with 
irs and two legs, fold to form the two 
units for packing, making only three 
to pack with no loose nuts or pins to 

> lost. It is quickly set up for use, 
en down and rolled in bundle 6 inches 
inches for packing on the running 
Weight 46 pounds. 












ilegHigh Motorsrent 


SE EIS COREE RAMES Bs 


The ‘‘Mile-High’’ Meter Tent aediaeas Pracah-~Pha Umbrella Type aaend 


Buy Your “Mile. High” Tent Quick 


Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off. 

Get the benefit of this wonderful camp home The patented telescope steel-tubing frame and 
for all the rest of the season. The “Mile-High” center pole make the “‘Mile-High’” easy to 
is the new tent with the patented telescope pack; it fits in any odd corner of your car— 
steel tubing center pole and eaves rods —no rolled or folded—with the eaves rods and cen- 
ropes—only a few stakes to drive. Has’ ter pole telescoped to 38 inches and packed 
sewed-in floor, canvas and screen door and in a handy bag. Water-proof cover included, 
windows. Made in three grades of material to fit bundle or roll. You'll be sorry to come 
and two sizes. Write for Free booklet today. home if you camp in a “Mile-High.” 


[ If Your Dealer Does Not Have the “Mile-High” Motor | 
Tent in Stock, We Will Fill Your Order Promptly. - 


THE DENVER TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 
Alfred S. Procter, President 1641 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colorado 


DEALERS: If you set a ‘‘Mile-High Motor Tent’’ up in your show room, it will sell itself. Full stocks and prompt 
delivery guaranteed. Write TODAY for our proposition. Exclusive agencies are available in certain choice territory 





In Business 34 Years 


















ARE “THAN 25000 
FISHERMEN 


have written for HILDEBRANDT’'S 
HINTS on flies and spinners. It’s chock 
full of live tips about catching every game 
fish on all kinds of tackle. HILDEBRANDT 
baits are efficient and sportsmanilike. Write 
for your copy of HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS to- 
day. No obligation. 


The JOHN Jj. HILDEBRANDT CO. 
406 HIGH STRFET LOGANSPORT, IND. 



























The Saxophone is 
the easiest of all 
wind instruments 
to play and the 
sweetest in tone. 
In an hour you 









BINOCULARS 


Achromatic, Adjustable, Clear 





Lenses, French Make. Central 
focusing and width adjust- 
ment. Large field of vision. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 
Fishing, etc. Guaranteed 
perfect. Well made and 
serviceable; will last a life- 
time. Black morocco covered 


included. As- 


price, only .... 
Order today. C.0.D. 


This instrument 
guaranteed to please or money cheerfully refunded. 


BENNER & CO. D-14 cadena N. J. 





White Crystal Eight Power | 


body CaseandShoulderStraps | 


tonishing Value. 75 
Our special . 


can learn to play 
the scale and soon 
Bey. popular airs. 
othing can take 
its place for 
Home, Lodge 
Church or School 
Entertainment. 


TH SAXOPHONE 


Is a marvelous instrument—the only one with convenient 

“‘snap-on pads.”” Easy payment terms can be arranged if 
Jesired, making it very easy to pay. Six days’ free trial 
allowed. Write for Free Book about the Saxophone yy 





| Complete Catalog. 


Suescnae BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
rything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
ELKHART. * 


| 7880 BUESCHER BLOCK 1" -<S1ANA 
































MARQUEE 


GREEN WATERPROOF MATER/AL — 


VL.ED 






INSECT PROOF — 


PRICE INCLUDES UNIQUE FEATURES 


BOBBINET FRONT - HOOKLESS FASTENER 
STORMPROOF WINDOWS - SIDE CURTAINS 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


FHSCHAUFFLER , Presiden 5 
349 MADISON AVENUE 
New York. City 




















TAE ARISTOCRAT 


of 
AUTOMOBILE TENTS 



































Order one 


$6.00 ay by 


inch larger 

than white 

‘ } collar mea- 
Delivered “24Ui sure. 


— This Filson Cruising Coat—of 
Filson water-repellant Khaki. 
Double shoulder and sleeve, with 
tight sleeve and closed throat. The 
whole back a pocket. A garment 
you will always take with you. 
Made to wear, protect and serve—at work 
or play. 
May we send you our Catalog D? It’s free. 
Cc. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows”’ 











(med ba 
ROWBOATS 
Gee OO 


Both Outboard 
PY rs | 
MOTOR BOATS 


CATALOG FREE. Save Money ~ order by mail. 
Kindly state kind of boat in which interested. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT CO., 406 Ellis Ave., Peshtigo, Wis. 











Flies € Flies 


Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
12, 45c; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55c per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or 
on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 
75c; Size 8, 80c per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 LORD ST. LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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Conducted by 


C. P. Fordyce 


For the Assistance of 
the Camper and the 
Radio Enthusiast 

















Outdoor Radio Reception 


HE lull in the interest taken in radio 

during the previous summers has been 
replaced with an enthusiasm just as intense 
as that displayed during the winter when 
reception is so good. Static has the repu- 
tation of being worse in the summer time in 
cities, and when people found that it was 
lessened when one goes away from cities for 
a vacation, either for the week-end or for a 
prolonged stay in the summer cabin or tent 
camp, or the daily movable camp of the auto- 
ist, attention has been centered on_ the 
changes one would have to make in equip- 
ment to suit needs where a permanent in- 
stallation is done away with. 

Portability in equipment now has the at- 
tention of all radio manufacturers, and a 
number of entirely satisfactory receiving sets 
are offered. They embody the same success- 
ful hook-ups that have been used in the 
home, and only differ in being encased as 
compactly as possible and in a way that pro- 
tects the mechanism against rough knocks 
incidental to travel. 

Think what this means to men and women 
who are far from civilization. Imagine the 
joy that comes to Donald B. MacMillan in 
his ship 11 degrees from the north pole, who 
has been able to pick clearly programs from 
the cities of the United States and as far 
away as Australia. What a satisfaction he 
has to hear his wife’s own voice transmitted 
to him hundreds of miles away, and the im- 
portance attached to his communication with 
the “outside.” The revelations made by the 
Biological Survey party in the canyon of the 
Colorado River is interesting, and it was a 
great help in keeping up their morale to be 
able, as they were, to set up their radio in 
spots never before touched by the feet of 
man and get entertainment, new and official 
information from headquarters just as effi- 









AWAY MOSQUITOES 


This truly remarkable 
repelient will positively 
protect you from the pests. 

Most practical and pleasant to 
use Recommended by best out- 
door experts. No more mosquito 
bites or sleepless nites. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
At Drug and Sporting Goods Stores 
50c. Direct from us, 1 bottle 60c, 

2 bottles $1.00, prepaid, 
LEONARD CHEMICAL CO. 
4200 W. Adams St. Chicago 

















ciently as you and I do with our home radio 
kits. 

Two trappers, Eldon Lockhart and Felix 
Calma, in the Canadian Northwest and a 
hundred miles from a city, built a receiving 
set, and they transformed the silence of the 
wilderness with the music and information 
of cosmopolitan surroundings. They have 
picked up over sixty stations. The Canadian 
government has installed receiving sets in all 
of its posts in the vast Canadian wilder- 
ness, so that now they have a definite link 
with civilization, which is of inestimable 
value and enjoyment. 

















Bringing Broadway to the wilderness. The radio completes the joys of outdoor living 
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idio Sets for the Permanent Camp 

limitations in radio installation in the 
1 ent camp are only dependent upon 
the oeans of transportation to the camp from 
otherwise there are no limits. Any 
g receiver will work, and you have the 
a age over other types of vacations, 
wl much moving is done, in that you do 
ive to put up an antenna every time you 
pitel: camp. The ideal camp for radio pur- 
pos:s is where you can have an open space 
between trees, 80 feet long and close enough 
to water for a good ground. A single an- 
tenia wire stretched between two trees 80 
feet apart is sufficient. Of course, the ends 
will be attached to insulators and the an- 
chor wire or rope continued to the trees. 
Since trees sway in the wind, it is well to 
attach the anchor wire to a long spring, like 


ae ee: 


, 

5 

S L 
ees 
Showing the construction of the antenna 


those used on door screens, which will allow 
suficient play in the wind. without snapping 
the aerial. See to it that no tree branches 
brush the aerial, as such interference will 
cause artificial static and, of course, inter- 
fere with good reception. Where the dis- 
tance between the masts which support your 
aerial is imperatively short, the antenna wire 
can be run back and forth like an inverted 
“L.” and the lead-in wire (never over 25 feet 
in length) can be carried down from the 
middle wire. This aerial is really one wire 
just carried back and forth between in- 
sulators in three sections. There is little ad- 
vantage in using several wires in parallel, 
separated with a spreader at each end and 
from each a short lead wire joining to the 
main lead wire and going to the set. 
Kind of Wire for Antenna 

Specifications for the aerial to be used 
on outdoor trips are that it be 150 feet 
7-strand (for greater surface) No. 14 B 7S 
gauge of pure copper and insulated; this 
latter because of the possibility of its com- 
ing in contact with tree branches. Insula- 
tion of the antenna wire has been found to 
not interfere with its part in reception. 





Radio Query 

ive a single tube set and have been advised 
two more tubes for amplifying. What is 
vantage of two tubes, in addition to the 
yr tube, over a one-tube amplifier? What 
difference between radio and audio fre- 

amplification?—R. A. A., Ore. 
ver.—The radio waves coming in from the 
1 wire to the detector tube is feeble. After 
es this tube it is still weak, but commonly 
nough to be heard satisfactorily over the 
iones, tho not loud enough for a loud 
To intensify or amplify the sound be- 
the detector tube and the head phones or 
peaker (called “audio amplification”) we 
the amplifier tube or tubes, and in con- 
with it use a transformer. Audio fre- 
corresponds to vibrations which are nor- 
audible to the human ear and constitute 
juencies below 10,000 cycles per second. 
plifier tube intensifies sound 15 times, 
two amplifier tubes intensify sound from 
300 times. Audio frequency amplification 
tensifies the sound after it leaves the de- 
tube. To intensify the sound from the 
before it reaches the detector tube is 
“radio frequency amplification,” and cor- 
is to vibrations not normally audible to 
uman ear and constitutes all frequencies 
10,000 cycles per second. A weak wave 
far-distant station may be made as strong 
‘rave from a nearby station. Audio fre- 
 auaisiaation differs again from radio 
ney amplification in that it must be 
” that is, the transformers used in the 
are for limited wave lengths, while the 
frequency transformers will operate for all 
lengths. Certain sets now made have a 
satisfactory tuning unit of condenser and 
tance which covers most of the broadcast- 
inge. One tube and a transformer (consti- 
a “step’) placed between the antenna and 
tor tube intensifies the incoming radio sig- 
fifteen times. 


























JOSEPH HORNE Co 
PITTSBURGH 


Enecutive orrices 


Mr. S. E. Strong 
206 Central Viaduct 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Strong: 


to prevent excessive sunburn. 


Yours very Aruly 


February 22, 1924 


I az glad to write a few words regarding "Noburn * 


Both my brother and I have very fair complexions and 
thin skin and very easily sunburn. In fact, my 
brother during fishing trips or continuous days in 

the sun, has been obliged to wear a handkerchief 

over the lower part of hie face and I have manufactured 
a mask for myself which I have worn for hours at a time 


During my last two trips to Florida, I have used 
"Noburn" with the greatest success. In fact, in 

my last trip, I was able to discard the mask entirely 
and by putting on "Noburn® suffered no discomfort 
from sunburn. My brother's case was similar. 


Just one application of 
NOBURN before each exposure 
and you are sunburn proof. You 
get the tan butnotthe burn. Not 
a healing agent, but a scientific 
preventive. Aninvisible, odor- 
less, harmless liquid. Easily put 
on, quickly washed off. You 
can’t tell you have it on. 








STRONG-COBB & COMPANY 


In Business 90 Years 
307 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, O. 


Enclosed is $1.00 for a 
bottle of NOBURN. You 
agree to refund the dollar if it 
fails to prevent sunburn and 
windburn. 


Name 


Street 





























ANGLERS 
IT IS FREE 


Our 400-page Guide to Angling, and 
catalogue, is worthy of a niche in 
every angler’s library. Send for it to- 
day. Don’t miss the vivid plates of 
fliesincolours. You will enjoy reading 
about “PALAKONA” Split Bamboo 
Rods, weighing from 3 oz. up; “‘Hal- 
ford’? Floating Flies, Superb Reels, etc. 
Made by Britain’s Leading Fishing Rod 
and Tackle Manufacturers. 


HARDY BROS., LTD. Alnwick, England. 
Our London Showrooms are at 61 Pall Mall 








ANGLE WORMS 


Why hunt them at night? when you 
can get them any time of the day, by 
using Fisherman’s Angle Worm Tab- 
lets dissolved in water and poured over 
the ground? Have your can ready to 
pickthemup. Will not injure the grass 
or keeping quality of the worm. Guaran- 
teed to do the work or money refunded. 


Price $1.00 per Bottle 
ANGLO SALES CO. 


217 WOLF ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 




















Actual size of Bass Beetle 





Acinal size of Baby Beetle 


LOUIE ADAM’S 
Bass and Trout Beetles 


Be sure and have some of these Baby 
Beetles for your trout fishing; they are 
the best yet. And as to the Bass Beetle: 
C. H. Kenwonly, 3341 Stevens Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, writes: “A friend 
was fortunate enough to have one of your 
Bass Beetles. They get ’em. Mail me one 
at once.” At your dealer’s, or 50c. 


L. D. ADAM, Jet, Oklahoma 


Dealers—Write for prices. These lures are catching fish 
in nearly every state in the Union, 
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D AMMUNITIO 








EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 


Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail (only a small percentage are published) will please enclose 2 cents in postage or money. Correspond- 
ents in this department will please address Captain Askins at the Denver office 








The Terrible Recoil (*) of the Single-Action 


SEVERAL years ago, probably ten or 
twelve, the writer made a_ statement 
something like the following: “I believe 
the single action Colt .45, if gripped no 
harder than a ten-year-old boy would grip 
it, can be fired with the heavy charges and, 
if trigger is pulled without flinching, the 
bullets will strike very close to where the 
gun is aimed.” This is not made as an exact 
quotation, but the meaning is the same as 
given in Outdoor Life in the article referred 
to. This, as was shown by the late Mr. De 
Angelis, with several other sentences, ap- 
peared later in a New York magazine, very 
closely approaching the statements made by 
me in Outdoor Life. Whether I was right 
or not, or whether the “scissors shark” Mr. 
De Angelis referred to was offering good ad- 
vice when so nearly quoting me in the mat- 
ter as he did, is not of special interest, but I 
believe my statement, as I intended it to 
mean, was not far from results one might 
expect if testing the matter out as I had in 
mind at the time. So many, you know, are 
of the opinion that a gun giving the recoil 
of the big .44-40s and .45s, when loaded with 
the heavy charges, cannot show accurate re- 
sults. Knowing, as some of us do, that they 
are just plain mistaken, it then becomes of 
interest to show, if possible, that their opin- 














No. 1—Showing gun gripped with two fingers 


44-40 Colt 


Ashley A. Haines 


ion of the big guns and their heavy loads is 
wrong. The erroneous opinion I have re- 
ferred to is held by many—one has only to 
see how many—some of them good revolver 
shots, who seem under the impression that 
the big guns must be gripped like grim 
death in order to get two bullets anywhere 
near the same place on the target; and, as 
often happens under such gripping, results 
will usually be worse than when the same 
gun, shot by one accustomed to its heavy 
recoil and familiar with its possibilities, is 
gripped no more firmly than the ten-year-old 
boy I had in mind when writing the article 
so many years ago. 

My opinion is that more wild shooting with 
a revolver is due to flinching than varying the 
grip. As I may have mentioned years ago, 
I have seen the time a barrel (a big one, too) 
was just as likely to be missed at twenty 
yards by A. A. H. with any kind of a one- 
hand gun as to be hit; and all simply due to 
flinching. I could hold steady; I knew that; 
I could see as clearly as anyone with good 
eyes; and I had good eyes those days, and 
same continued until the last few years. But 
flinch! Why, man, there never was a 
“worser” flincher than ye scribe when trying 
to steer the bullets from a six-gun toward 
the mark! And this whether using the tiny 
.22 pistol with its insignificant report and 
recoil or the heavy .45 with its big kick 
caused by its 40-grain, black powder load. 1 
saw others doing good work with the big 
guns, also with other sizes. Some gripped 
with one hand, others held with both hands 
something like I have mentioned when test- 
ing revolvers for accuracy from rest as re- 
ported years ago in Outdoor Life. But all 
this helped me not the slightest. I persisted, 
however, in shooting, changing from a big 
gun to a smaller one and vice versa, and 
gripping harder as results became worse. 
And what was the result of it all? Well, 
nothing at all satisfactory until I gradually 
became aware of the fact that I, like many 
another, was wasting strength in gripping 
the revolver so hard. 


I have seen many shooters years ago, and 
occasionally see one now, who thought, and 
some still think, if they can only grip firmly 
enough to prevent the revolver from recoiling 
up they can do better work, or, as they often 
express it, “If I can just hold her down | 
can put ’em all in the same hole.” But they 
are mistaken and never will their bullets get 
anywhere near the same hole so long as they 
continue to grip as hard as I have seen some 
of them hold a revolver. My advice is now, 
after having discovered hard gripping has 
never given me accurate results but that 
merely gripping firmly enough to hold re- 
volver steady has always proven better, “let 
’er kick!” Hold steadily as you can and 
pull without flinching and if you have good 
eyes you'll get results you are after. But 
the remedy for flinching is not to grip the 
stock with every ounce of strength you pos 
sess; in fact, my opinion is, when so grip- 
ping you are far more likely to flinch than 
when gripping no harder than I have tried to 
explain as sufficiently firm for best results. 
It’s guarding against flinching more than 
gripping hard to prevent the gun from recoil 
ing upward that a beginner should look to 
more than anything else. But it may take a 





No. 2—Showing gun gripped with only one 
ger; more curve at elbow and hand higher 
in No. 1 
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No. 3-—-More curve at the elbow than shown in 
either N 1 or No. 2, and the recoil has carried 
ind somewhat above line of sight 


long time for some to overcome the habit, 
just as it did me. 
| wish I had eyes as good as I had a few 


years ago and I would try and prove what I 
believe to be a fact, that the big guns—all 
of them—can be made to show good targets 


gripped quite loosely for a part of the 


and g 


shots and more firmly for others; but I 


should not expect to show uniform grouping 
if the revolver should be gripped very hard. 
But besides the inaccuracy so many believe 
can always be expected from the big guns 


with heavy recoil, all due, as they believe, to 
“Ve “ ° ” 

their inability to “hold ’em down,” these 

same would-be shooters are scared stiff at the 

seemingly certain prospects of said big gun 


kicking “em down and afterwards walking 
all over them. In fact, some think unless 
gripped unusally hard the gun is liable to 


kick loose and fly back over their heads. Just 
to see what would happen when one of the 
single action Colts was fired with heavy 
charges, I recently crawled off the roof of 
the house I was building and had my “pictur’ 
tuk” shooting the .44-40 with 74-inch barrel. 
And more than that, I gripped it, to be- 
gin, with my two fingers only; then with 
but one, the second finger, with the third and 
little finger doubled back by the side of the 
stock. And that old Colt (old enough to be 


a horse thirty years ago) didn’t do anything 
very much out of the ordinary, and after the 
smoke settled I was able, unaided, to crawl 
back on the roof again and resume building 
operations. The cartridges used were loaded 
with {deal measure set at 40 grains, King’s 
semi--mokeless FFG and black powder, same 
size grain and 210-grain Ideal bullet. I shot 
seven. times with these loads, and Howard, 
my est son, five, gripping as mentioned, 
and both are still on earth. Now what hap- 
pet hen you shoot the old single action 
unde. such gripping conditions? The photos 
shi with this will make it plainer than 
any »:itten description by me. I might say, 
how ver, that I would approach this matter 
a bi! more cautiously if using the .45 with 
its black powder charge of 40 grains 
ani 5-grain bullet. With two fingers I’d 
not r to tackle it; with one, shooter might 
get dislocated finger, as tendency of gun 
to il upward and then back puts a for- 
Wa pulling strain on the second finger; 
th { course, is hardly noticed when grip- 
pi the regular way. But with the .44-40 
it not at all severe; in fact, I believe 
I | shoot 50, or likely as not 100, shots 
W he heavy loads and never mind it at 
al nd grip with one finger only. 


notice the position of the revolver and 
sI -’s hand as shown in the photos. How- 
ar apped the camera (Premonette, Sr., 
anastigmat lens) as nearly after the 
as fired as possible. By selecting four 
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Remington Pump Gun is even a 
better gun today than ever before 
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See the New Improved Model 10 at your dealer’s 


HE Remington Model 10 Pump Gun your dealer 

is showing now contains so many improvements over 
the original model produced in 1908 that the Remington 
Pump Gun of 1924 might almost be called an entirely 
new model. 


Everybody remembers when Remington brought out 
the Remington Pump Gun—Model 10—the first solid 
breech, hammerless, repeating shotgun. This gun was 
an outstanding achievement. 


But there has been a lot of new mechanical and gun- 
making knowledge accumulated since then. Remington 
has been improving this Model 10 right along. 


And now with refinements and betterments you havea 
gun that is almost as far in advance of the old Remington 
Pump Gun as that gun was ahead of anything that was 
ever produced before. 


See the New Improved Model 10. Note its balance 
and lines—its fine pointing quality—the quickness of 
hammer action that its design gives. Try it in the field. 
You will quickly see how far Remington has gone with 
the development of the Pump Gun. 


Remington Game Loads 
Get a box of Remington Game Loads and shoot them 


Then you will understand why they have been received 
so enthusiastically all over the country. You will know 
what it means to shoot shells loaded specifically for the 
particular kind of game you are going out after—and 
more than that—to a uniform standard of velocity, pat- 
tern and penetration, all with moderate recoil. 


Every Remington Quail Load is the exactly right load 
for quail. Every Remington Squirrel Load is the exactly 
right load for squirrel. And so on down the list. 


Men now have the right load for game and they knowit. 


Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY 1s FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION ano CUTLERY 





Remington Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 


Model 10 Established 1816 
Shotgun 
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| RUSSEN'S. 


“Apache”? 





twewee 





ORMERLY known as the 

‘Scout Special’, choicest 
of genuine moccasins for 
camp and outing wear. Shaped 
to natural lines of the foot. 
Made in chocolate and gray 
elkskin with rubber or flexible, 
sturdy Maple-Pac soles. 


RUSSELL’S 


‘‘Bogie”’ 




















The true moccasin golf shoe— 
comfortable and flexible. Plen- 
ty of room for toes and yet good 
support for the instep. Crepe 
rubber soles. Furnished all one 
color or acombination lustrous 
and dull brown. Also made of 
imported waterproofed veals. 
Shoe or oxford heights, all sizes. 
















The Russell Catalog illustrates and 
describes footwear for all outdoor 
| sports — hunting, fishing, camping, 






hiking, golfing, skiing —all painstak- 
ingly made from quality leathers for 
solid comfort. If your dealer doesn’t 
sell Russell’s Moccasin Footwear, 
write for a copy today. 








W.C.RUSSELL MOCCASIN @ 


912 canon st. Berlin, Wis. 
















Keeps Game and Fish 

perfecily for days. 

Ask your dealer for it, 

.} or sent by mail on re- 
ice EF ceipt of price. 1 Pkg. 

CS —— 10c, $1.00 per dozen. 

Free sample with fullinformation. Send Post Card. 

PRICE COMPOUND CO. 


1605 Penn Ave. North 


Hotel 


In the Heart 
o&f the Rockies 


Hundreds of Miles of Fishing 
Streams in All Directions 


Beautiful Hotel Colorado is noteworthy 
as an unusual hotel. Distinctive in moun- 
tain setting and conveniences; thoroughly 
modern; surpassing cuisine. Reached by 
rail or motor. Literature and details on 
request, 


HOT OPEN AIR MINERAL 
SPRINGS SWIMMING POOL BATHS 


ELMER E. LUCAS, Mgr. HOTEL COLORADO | 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLORADO 


(|) NO SPOILED FISH| . 
OR GAME 





(Ff TREATED WITH WO ICE 
TD BY P oo 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


olorado 


Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. 
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out of the seven, the revolver is shown in 
four different positions. Keep in mind, the 
target was 18 paces from the shooter and 
level with his waistband. Now, notice in 
No. 1, gun gripped with two fingers, gun has 
recoiled to about 45 degrees. I believe this 
was probably snapped as the gun was recoil- 
ing upward, but it is possible the camera 
may have been snapped a trifle late and 
caught me as my hand dropped back toward 
the level again. But the reader can figure 
this out as well as I, so we pass on to No. 2. 
This shows the gun gripped with one finger 
only. The camera caught the gun pointing 
more skywards than in No. 1. Also note 
more curve at the elbow and the hand higher 
than in No. 1. And also note as we proceed 
(No. 3), and gun happens to be shown point- 
ing nearly perpendicular, that the elbow is 
still farther crooked, while recoil has carried 
the hand somewhat above the line of sight, 
for, as stated, the target was just below the 
level of the shooter’s belt—only he didn’t 
wear one. In No. 4 the photo probably shows 














No. 4—Showing gun at about its highest and 
most rearward point of travel 


the gun at its highest and also, probably, 
most rearward travel. Here it is slightly 
back of the perpendicular. The hand seems 
to be slightly higher than in No. 3 and, due 
to recoil, the elbow is crooked somewhat 
more. As the gun sets back, you know, 
something has to give way to the rear; the 
hand is carried up and back for one thing; 
the muzzle is carried up for another; the 
grip slides down thru the hand (not straight 
back against the hand as in the saw-handle 
grips) and for that reason causes very little 
discomfort to the shooter; and as the hand 
and revolver are both kicked somewhat to 
the rear, the shooter’s elbow shows a kink 
not there before he monkeyed with the trig- 
ger. A moving picture of various revolvers 
shot with full loads would be a mighty in- 
teresting study. Owners of such machines, 
please crank up and give us results. 

No special effort was made to get accuracy 
in the above-described shooting, tho it was 
interesting to notice the bullets striking close 
to where the gun was aimed.” Since then, 
however, I have fired eighteen shots with a 
Colt single-action, 5%-inch barrel revolver 
at thirty feet. Six of these with 5 grains 
Bull’s-eye, six with Du Pont No. 5 with 9.2 
grains and six with 40 grains black—210- 
grain bullet in all. I held Marble target sight 
disc with left hand to right eye and revolver 
in right, as usual. Without “stopping down” 
eye lens I could hardly have kept in a 4-inch 
circle. My eyes have gone decidedly bad. 
I gripped for two out of each six shots, as 
follows: Two with full hand, two with two 
fingers and two with one finger only. I shot 
farthest from center in one of the smoke- 
less loads—1% inches. The size of the 
group for the six shots was, inner edges of 


holes farthest apart, 1% inches. Five | the 
six would have hit a %4-inch circle. T!.— sec. 
ond smokeless group was 1% inches. } \¢ of 


the six %-inch group shot farthest from | »nter 
of bull 1% inches. Size of group of ‘lack 
powder, 114 inches. Four as a group, ! inch, 
Farthest one from center of bull, 1% i» ches, 
Remember my poor eyes, conditions :nder 
which above were shot, and then tell ne if 
I am wild when I give it as my opinic» tha 
gripping the single action Colt the :hree 
ways mentioned, full hand, two finger- and 
one finger only, and shooting at 50 yarcs, one 
can frequently keep the same number of 
shots (eighteen) in the 8-inch bull, and this 
with the heavy loads. We know this caliber 
has made better than 2-inch groups at 50 
yards, and with the heavy loads when shot 
from rest, and while I believe it will do bet. 
ter than 8-inch groups gripped the three 
ways I mention, it would not seem so bad, 
would it, if under such gripping conditions 
it did no better than sprinkle its eighteen 
shots over the 8-inch bull? My opinion is 
varying the gripping doesn’t affect grouping 
as much as many suppose, provided one 
doesn’t grip unnecessarily hard, which is 
likely to cause one to flinch when pulling 
the trigger. 


Gun Talks--No. 53 


Chauncey Thomas 


FRECENTLY I wrote to Major Whelen ask- 

ing about the most accurate load for my 
single shot Winchester, 9-pound, 30-inch, 
double-set trigger turkey-shoot rifle. The 
gun is practically new and sighted and tuned 
up like a Cremona violin. Whelen told me 
to use the 220-grain soft point bullet, mod. 
erate speed, and Whelen was right. But try 
as I might, nothing better than about 2'4- 
inch groups, 10 shots, rest, aperture sight, 
100 yards, would my loads do. Then I 
lighted my pipe. For accuracv one must, 
absolutely must, have the barrel, the primer 
and the bullet all in line. A fired shell 
stretches unevenly around its neck, because 
it is almost impossible to temper or anneal 
a metal tube alike in all its part. Even if 
the new shell were perfectly lined up, the 
neck of even thickness, and dead centered, 
like Neidner’s hand-worked shells, when shot 
once the softer metal on one side the neck 
stretched more than the harder mtal on the 
other side of the neck. Resizing would not 
make it true, for two reasons. The thicker 
metal in the neck resized less than the thin- 
ner, softer part of the neck, and when thie 
brass sprung back, after coming out of the 
resizer, or necker, the neck remained with 
uneven walls, and the hole down it was out 
of line. Well and good. Let’s try some 
thing else. 

So I loaded 5-grain No. 80 for priming, 
then a shellful of shaken-down but not com- 
pressed Schuetzen powder, then a felt wad, 
cut with a headless shell from an old hat. 
The unnecked shell was .311 to .312, a: a 
rule, inside, and the bullet rattled in it. {he 
looser the better, I remarked to myself, nd 
dropped the 220-grain, U.M.C.-Thomas match 
hard point bullet into the chamber all by it- 
self, then followed it with the shell, loa ed 
with powder only. The wad just held ‘he 
bullet against the lands, and I am incl.ed 
to believe helped to shut of partial gas °> 
cape till the bullet took the barrel n- 
pletely. In short, I went straight bac’ to 
black powder Schuetzen rifle loading. y- 
way the first five gave me a half-dollar g: uP 
with aperture sights, prone rest, 100 y's, 
and four of the five were on a nickel | 
have not yet tried out other bullets, nor 
I yet tried the free-bullet system of loa 
metal patch enough to tell more abot 
here, but from all indications it pron 
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curate reloads than any kind of fixed 
stem, for the reasons just given about 
ossibility of a reloader making the 
his once fired shell even all around 
‘tly in line with the bore. I think 
the tem of free-bullet loading will per- 
nprove all high-power reloading and 
ke the reloaded cartridges equal to the 
best hand-loaded factory ones. But they 
must all be used single loader. of course, 
which forbids rapid fire or any use of the 
magazine. They are only for the utmost 
y in slow fire in home reloading. New 
shells can be made even all around the neck 
ind exactly centered, but I doubt if it is 
ractical to make fired shells that way, and 
on that one point hangs a lot of accuracy. 

[o have two or more guns that take the 


same cartridge is one of the worst kind of 
nuisances for a reloader, and one of the 


greatest conveniences for the buyer of fac- 
tory loads. No two guns are chambered 
alike; there is just enough difference to 
make an empty from one stick in the other, 
or be too loose for real’ accuracy. The 
shells look alike to the eye, of course, and 
if one has two guns of the same chamber- 
ing, then he also needs a bookkeeper, and 
needs him badly. I have two single shot 
Winchesters that take the Krag cartridge, 


also one .30-30 Savage. The Krag loads and & 


the Krag empties give me no trouble what- 
ever to keep separate from the .30-30s, but 
the two breeds of Krag empties, and also 
the loaded ones, are always getting mixed, 
and it is an endless nuisance. 

This second .30-40 single action Winches- 
ter may be of interest to many who may 
want a gun like it. I had all the parts on 
hand, consisting of stock, action for .30-40— 
of this .30-40 block more later—a .22 single 
shot Winchester rifle fore end, and a Krag 
carbine barrel. The collection of mixed 


parts was worthless as it stood, but assem- COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 


bled might result in a mighty nice little gun. 
It did. I had the Krag carbine barrel threads 
turned down, and the barrel rethreaded to 
the single shot Winchester action. It was a 
nice piece of work, and the new threading 
began just right, so the regulation Krag 
sight, a part of the barrel, came upright just 
as on the Krag itself. The .22 single shot 
Winchester rifle fore end just fitted the 
Krag carbine barrel. This gave me a 6%4- 
pound rifle for the .30-40 cartridge, with an 
action something like five tons stronger than 
the original Krag action. But it was a sin- 
gle shot, of course. Then I took off that 
lexas-horned rifle butt plate, which re- 
duced the gun another half pound. Then I 
sawed the comb off, which gave me a light, 


slender stock shaped like the nearly comb- 
less Krag stock. This prevented the recoil 
from coming up against the cheek bone, and 
the comb is nothing but a pretty relic on 
mos run stocks, anyway. A good, well-de- 
igned comb, as on the Newton rifles, is a 
big \elp to steady holding, but not so on the 
Sil shot Winchester when one expects 
( erable recoil, and especially of up- 


flip of ghe muzzle. The completed rifle 


es 37% inches long and weighs, with 
I sights and set trigger, 5% pounds. It 
n about 3-inch groups at 100 yards, 
illy as good ones as the Krag car- 
but is more cranky to shoot with the 
(0-40-220-grain load, of course. It is 
Z es shorter and half a pound lighter 
the single shot Winchester .22 short 
is turned out by the factory. 
recoil is not bad, at least for a man 
cnows how to shoot a heavy rifle by 
g it inside and not outside his shoulder 
and leaving his muscles loose, not 
1. All told, it is about as big a little 
'r as little a big gun, just as you please, 
iave ever seen. For a saddle gun it is 
to beat. Weight and length is about 
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MEN WHO KNOW 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif, 
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The Old Guide gets “‘treed”’ 


Revolver or Automatic Pistol is so 
absolutely dependable when the un- 
expected suddenly happens that the 
old guide wonders why any other arms 
are ever carried. So far as he is con- 
cerned he swears by a Colt for per- 
sonal protection. 
Send for illustrated catalogue 











Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 


Colt New Service Revolver. 
A heavy, particularly strong 
arm made in large calibers 


No. 5 of a Colt Series for Outdoor Men 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood ; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, © KALAMAZOO, MICH. 











“I_e Robust” Guns—Super excellent for discriminating sportsmen 


Built by the Manufacture Francaise D’Armes & Cycles. A nationa., institution of France. Producers of France's Military 
Rifles and Sidearms, also the most reliable and exquisitely finished sporting rifles and shot-guns the world has ever seen 
‘*Le Robust’’ guns are all proof-tested at arsenal in France; sold with certified warrant of test, load, etc. These guns are 
strong and rugged, but light and finely balanced with an elegant finish that delights the heart of every true sportsman 
Many exclusive features: receding rib, double bolting, recessed extractor, etc. Furnished in ang style boring—full choke, 
modified choke, cylinder, improved cylinder, 12 and 16-gauge with 28, 30 and 32 inch barrel. 


Sent on 
Approval 





The present low rate of exchange between France and United Big 192-page Catalog. If your dealer does 
States makes possible a great saving from the regular prices not stock ‘‘Le 

above quoted. We do not guarantee continuance of this saving. 
Exchange rates fluctuate. Future movements will be upward. these famous French g ins ar d many other makes. 
Act now; make a saving which may never again be possible. domestic, 
Gun sent on approval to responsible business men (where man, on Arms, Tackle, § 
dealer does not stock ‘‘Le Robust’). 


Kirtland Bros. & Co. 90 Chambers St., Dept. RL-8 New York 





No. 5s $9()-°° No. 10E $ 1 66-°° 


(With Automatic Ejector) 











e Robust’* Guns send us his name and 
we will mail you postpaid big illustrated catalog fully describing 
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When did you 


find your 
ideal tobacco? 


Sooner or later we all 
choose the perfect 


smoke partner— 


Here is an interesting letter from Mr. Charles 
H. Bishop of Chicago. It confirms the truth 
of an old proverb—“better late than never.” 

We hope that reading it may show some 
misguided pipe smoker the path to smoke 
satisfaction. 

Chicago, III 

Larus & Bro. Co., 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen : 

I am glad to write you that I have con- 

vinced a man of fifty years’ smoking ex- 

perience that “it’s never too late to 


change.” The new convert to Edge- 
worth is my father-in-law, now approach- 
ing seventy. Year after year at Christ- 


mas I had bought him, among other 
things, a large jar of tobacco; but until 
this year my heart was never wholly in 
the selection. 

But this Christmas I purchased Edge- 
worth, which he had tried after constant 
urging on my part—and he’s satisfied! 

Yours sincerely, 
Charles H. Bishop 


We are glad Mr. Bishop induced his father- 
in-law to try Edgeworth, and we hope that 
the old gentleman will derive much _pleas- 
ure and comfort from his pipe for many years 
to come. 

But it seems to us a shame that he didn’t 
become acquainted with Edgeworth many 
years ago. 

We try to make Edge- 
worth a tobacco that 
most men will like re- 
gardless of age, and the 
evidence would seem 
to show that we do. 










Of course, we don’t 
hope to suit every man’s 
taste, but a great many 
smokers have found 
Edgeworth “just 
right.” 

Why not let us 
send you a free 
sample of Edge- 
worth? Maybe it’s 
just the smoke 
you've been look- 
ing for. 

We have a spe- 
cial week-end-size 
can for 35c that is just the thing for outdoor 
men who love their pipes. 

Your name and address on a postal to 
Larus & Brother Company, 39 South 2st 
Street, Richmond, Va., will bring you gener- 
ous samples of Edgeworth with our compli- 
ments. 

If you care to include your dealer’s name 


and whereabouts we will appreciate . the 
courtesy. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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like the .30-30 Winchester carbine, but 1t 
takes the Krag cartridge, remember. 

Reloaded with a shell full of Schuetzen 
and a 170-grain government boat-tail bullet 
it makes a very accurate, pleasant gun to 
shoot, in power about like the old .32-40, or 
perhaps the .38-55. Plenty big enough for 
ordinary deer, and the Krag full load is a 
real bear killer, for all except grizzly, and 
mighty few of us will ever see a grizzly bear. 
There are but three grizzlies left in the whole 
wilderness of New Mexico, according to the 
government reports, and mighty few left 
in Colorado. In ten years I doubt if there 
will be a wild grizzly alive in Colorado, New 
Mexico and Utah combined, outside the na- 
tional parks. And I for one would not tackle 
a grizzly with any .30-caliber rifle made. If 
I had to there is but one, the .30 Newton, 
with 220-grain hard nose bullet. No ex- 
panding or soft pointed bullets on all that 
hair, rawhide, fat and india-rubber muscle 
for me, thank you. Nothing less than the 
.405, if you please. Black bears I’d tackle 
with a .45 Colt. A friend of mine killed 
four with a six-gun, but not old Liveforever. 
Not him. So, for anything we are liable to 
find in America, unless many trailless mile 
from all roads, cement and steel alike, the 
Krag 220-grain bullet or the Springfield 180- 
grain is enough. 

Then I can reload this little rifle down to 
about a .25-20, if I want to, with a pinch 
of pistol powder and a Luger or .32-20 bul- 
let. It is more slender than any repeater, 
and makes even my little Savage feather- 
weight .30-30 seem a bit large. 

But before someone tries to make another 
one like it, first look at that firing pin hole 
in the breech block. Most blocks of the 
single shot Winchester were made for the 
black powder cartridges, hence the over 
double pressure of the Krag full loads causes 
the primer to give back into that extra large 
firing pin hole. The blocks are hardened; 
have to be or they would soon deform un- 
der the constant hammering of the explo- 
sions, so it is not exactly an easy job to 
bush that hole and thus to make it smaller, 
One gunsmith told me he overcame the 
trouble by making a larger firing pin by 
hand, but that is not an easy piece of filing, 
either. So be sure of what you are doing, 
if you do your own machine work, or of your 
gunsmith if you farm out the job. 

Now take a look at the stock of the single 
shot Winchester, where it fits up against the 
iron action, and where it must take the re- 
coil. In the older guns especia!ly the wood 
has dried, and the wood does not touch on 
both sides as it should; in fact, the stock 
and the action should fit very tightly on 
both sides. Usually the recoil is taken back 
in the wood-held screws, and this soon 
splits the stock, and is warranted not to give 
accuracy. I fit in layers of paper between 
the steel action and the wood, so tight I 
have trouble screwing on the stock, but once 
on the stock is stiff and firm, hence no wob- 
ble and no target unaccountables due to 
loose stock. On all guns a stock may be 
loose enough to spring when fired, thus ruin- 
ing accuracy, and still seem firm to the 
hands. No gun with a loose stock will” shoot 
straight. Notice a 10-pound .22 rifle recoil; 
it comes back about 2 inches under the re- 
coil of that little .22 long rifle cartridge. 
And if you want to see how it really does 
recoil, that baby cartridge in a big heavy 
rifle, just hold the iron butt plate against 
your front teeth—but please take my word 
for it and don’t try it, if you value your front 
teeth. It is very liable to permanently loosen 
them. 

It is a wonder to me that there seems to 
be no good, yet inexpensive, recoil pad on the 
market. There are several good rubber re- 
coil pads to be bought, but they cost about 
$3 each, and putting them on the gun is 


about another $2 and up for the bett- orade 
of guns. I roamed all over town © king 
for a piece of soft rubber from wi -h tp 
cut a pad to fit certain rifle butts, | it the 
rubber dealers said that rubber \ not 
made, or at least not sold, in that shay. say 
block about 1% inches square and 6 jches 
long. 

A leather boot on the butt stuffe:! with 
rags, sheepskin and what not does no! work 


well. It is not compact enough t: take 
up the recoil, and if thick enough sli:es to 
one side. This side sliding can be ov+rcome 


by first putting on a layer of felt, or thick 
cloth, then binding it in place wit! tire 
tape. Then the second layer bound down 
firmly with tape, and so on for several lay. 
ers, then all covered with a thin leather re. 
coil pad cover, laced one. I have ordered a 
piece of art gum, weight one pound, that 
the stationery folks tell me is large enough 
for my purposes, so we will see how that 
works out when it comes. Art gum is about 
the right firmness and should work well as 
a recoil pad. I know it is far cheaper in the 
long run to get the real rubber pads, but 
they are not made except for certain guns, 
usually shotguns. 

Next to a shotgun butt with good elastic 
recoil pad, I prefer the common carbine. 
shaped butt plate, such as we see on the 
Winchester carbines. That stock looks 
rather clumsy, but it is light, strong, prac- 
tical and gives less recoil on the shoulder 
than does the half-moon rifle butt plate or 
the flat surface of most shotgun butt plates. 
It is noticeable that the government used 
this form of butt plate on all the old black 
powder rifles for the army, altho the Krag and 
the Springfield have the shotgun butt plate. 
The carbine style is lighter, neater, and just 
as effective as the larger, heavier shotgun 
style now on our army rifles. 

The single shot Winchester is the only 
practical single loading rifle we have today 
fit for high-power cartridges. Occasionally 
I get a letter asking about putting the Krag 
or the .30-30 barrel on the old Ballard ac- 
tion, or sometimes on the old Sharps, either 
hammer or hammerless. Suicide, especially 
on the Ballard action. So the single shot 
Winchester is practically the only single shot 
rifle we have today of American make, for | 
never include imported guns. 

The new Springfield pressure barrel rifle, 
as now turned out by the government, is the 
best rifle in the world in several ways, and 
the most accurate under all conditions. But 
I believe I can make the single shot Win- 
chester shoot better than will the militar) 
“as issued” or sporting remodeled Spring: 
field, range for range. The single shot Win 
chester has the smaller shell. that is true, 
but it has 6 inches more barrel to use the 
powder gases; the barrel is heavier and 
steadier and the sighting base is lonzer; 
also, the single shot has the set triggers and 
the tang sight nearer the eye. 

The single shot Winchester is no longer 
made, more is the pity. Some of the old 
.30-40 single shot Winchesters have a 5! 
bore, some the more modern .308 boring. 
According to Hoyle, the .311 bore shoul not 
be accurate with .308 modern metal patch 
bullets, but I had one of each caliber, and 
I could see no difference at 100 yards in the 
accuracy of the two guns with .308 by ‘ets 
in each. We also hear that one must | ¥ all 
means have cast lead bullets in sub-!:..4s, 
for the .308 barrel measures several © 1¢- 
thousandths larger than the bore, usua:’ 4 
311 cast bullet in a .308 barrel. But | op 
erly loaded I got fine results with .308 ast 
bullets in the .308 barrel. Incidental! . ! 
usually got better groups with bulle: 48 
cast than from resized ones. 

Military shooting is a game in itself, .nd 
I doubt if it is any more practical in ‘a! 
than is the Schuetzen game in huntin. 
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But if they like it, let them play it; 
their affair and no one’s business but 
For layman target shooting and 
« oneself with reloads and other mild 
experiments, just as a pastime, the 
ng feature in a rifle is only a nuisance, 
the pleasure of the shorter and more 
ient to load and shoot and carry single 
ifle. As for getting just one rifle, 
for both hunting and target work, for- 
Target rifles must have weight, the 
the better, and length, and that is just 
m no one wants in a hunting arm. Let 
inter be a repeater, and the target gun 
, single shot for best all-round results. 


men Of 





Small-Game Cartridge Wanted 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Wanted, a really 
first-class small game rifle cartridge. There 
have been brought out in the last year or 
two the Remington trombone action rifle for 
the 25-20 and the .32-20, and the new so-called 
Hi-Speed cartridges for these calibers, wiih 
their light bullets of 60 and 80 grains, re- 
spectively, which looks like essentially the 
same bad principle again which was tried 
in the old black powder days when there was 
in attempt to improve such cartridges as the 
.45-70-405 by bringing out the .45-90-300. It 
is contrary to fundamental principles of bal- 
listics that a shorter bullet at a higher speed 
can give as good accuracy as the slower and 
longer one. 

Now, recently the Savage company has 
chambered their little bolt-action Sporter for 
the .25-20 and the .32-20. There have been 
published a small article or two about some 
revival and modernization of the .22-13-45 
center-fire cartridge such as the Winchester 
single shot rifle used to be chambered for. 

“It is a law of scientific gunnery,” says 
that sound rifle authority, Horace Kephart, 
“to design first a cartridge, then a gun to 
handle it.” With all the improvement of 
cartridges of late years, no real improvement 
has been made anywhere between the .22 
long rifle rim fire match cartridges and the 
.250-3000 Savage, or at least the .22 high- 
power Savage. Between these, in the field 
of cartridges for real small game hunting, 
there is a erying need for a new cartridge 
with really first-class accuracy, comparative 
cheapness and freedom from noise and re- 
coil, such flatness of trajectory as 1,800 to 
2,000 feet per second muzzle velocity will give, 
and say energy equal to the .25-20 or .32-20 
black. That would mean a bullet of 40 to 
50 grains weight, and that in turn would 
m a .22-caliber. The bullet, to maintain 
velocity, would probably have to be pointed 
or near enough to it to make a tubular mag- 
azine rifle out of the question, which means 
that of existing rifles the little Savage bolt- 

n is the only one that could handle it. 
there any chance that we may have 
such small game rifle any time in the 
future. JouNn OuTCALT. 
lif. 





\ll Good Sportsmen Agree 


itor Outdoor Life:—Here is a little story 
me by a young English gunsmith in 
ourne, Australia. When he was a little 
he was standing with some others on the 
e green, discussing as to what was the 
beautiful smell in the world. Some 
one thing and some another, so they 
ed to refer the question to the o!d squire, 
happened to be standing near. “Squire,” 
one of them, timidly, “can you tell us 

is the most beautiful smell in the 
d?” “Powder, my boy, powder,” said 
squire, who was a sportsman of the good 
school. And I am sure that every good 
rican shooting man agrees with him. 

‘ Henry Water Fry. 








Peters Shells function perfectly 


in any weather 


HOOTERS who use Peters Shells go right ahead with their 

hunting trips regardless of the weather, because experience 
has proven that Peters Shells function perfectly in all arms under 
all shooting conditions. The combination of a firm ‘“‘bevel- 
crimp” and a thoroughly waterproofed paper tube of proper strength and elas- 
ticity prevents any unsatisfactory results from dampness. Even a driving rain 
doesn’t stop a Peters hunter. 


And when you consider that the watertite “‘bevel-crimp”’ is only one of the out- 
standing Peters features you can understand the superiority of these shells. 
The “‘steel-where-steel-belongs” head, the riveted battery cup, the pure felt 
wads and perfect shot are other special advantages. 


And, finally, Peters Shells offer you superior high velocity loads in your 
favorite load, plainly marked. ‘‘High velocity” with Peters quality means the 
most satisfactory shells you can obtain. 


Peters rim fire cartridges will give you greater accuracy, cleanliness and pene- 
tration. Write for interesting literature. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-43 Cincinnati, Ohio 





MMUNITION 





SY mvrranow 
Adv. No. 1. Watch for Quality Ammunition Message No. 2 ae 


EIERS 











PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Blackheads. 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers Itch, 

Raienged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin, 
zie today for my FREE 





Eczema, 


Boo 
cured myself after being eiiticten i 
E-S.GIVENS,138 Chemical Bldz., Kansas City, Mo, 





KLET, 
® SEIN,” how i 
years. 











WM. J. HACKMEIER 


Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs Send for particulars to:— 
G. E. LEWIS & SONS, Gun and 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 


San Francisco, California 





TAXIDERMIST 


Established 1850 
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shooting 3 in. Paper Shells (114 ozs. shot) have 
an effective Killing Range of 80 to 100 yards. 


Rifle Works 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Or apply MESSRS. VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc., New York 
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CPR toy 
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wear out. 
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FOR EVERY HOUR 
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the bore of the rifle. De- 
signed for field use. $1.00. 
State caliber wanted. 





IN THE OPEN 





Cleaning Implements 


Every good sportsman knows that a dirty 
gun will not shoot true; he also knows that 
seven out of ten guns rust out before they 
Marble’s Gun Cleaning Imple- 
ments, therefore, are his best assurance 
against disappointment. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose 
rod made. Packs in small 
space, yet when screwed to- 
gether is as firm as a one- 
piece rod. Can’t wobble, 
bend or break. Three brass 
sections, with two steel joints 
and steel swivel at its end. 
Brass or steel, 26, 30 and 36 
inches long, $1.25. State 
caliber and length desired. 


Rifle Cleaner “ 


Thoroughly cleans without 
injuring the finest rifle. Re- 
moves all lead, rust, or 
powder residue. Made of 
brass gauze washers on a 
spirally-bent spring-temper- 
ed steel wire. Fits any stand- 
ard rod, 60 cents. State cali- 
ber wanted. 


Field Cleaner 
Same as rifle cleaner, with 
cords attached to each end 
so it may be pulled through 





Anti-Rust Ropes 


When saturated with oil, 
prevent rusting or pitting— 
perfect protection for any 
gun. One oiling lasts a year. 
For shot guns or rifles, 60 
cents; revolvers, 30 cents. 
State gauge or caliber wanted. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil keeps 
your outing equipment free 
from rust. Quickly dissolves 
residue of all powders. A per- 
fect lubricant. 2-oz. bottle, 
30 cents; 6-ounce can, 60 
cents; mail 10 cents extra. 
Sample free. 


The full Marble’s line 


also Axes, Knives, Waterproof 
Matchboxes, Compasses, Gun Sights, 
etc. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write for catalog and _ prices. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 





Anti-Rust Rope 
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Working the Side-Lines 
C. A. Richmond 


T 1S supposed to be one of the fundamen- 

tal tenets of our criminal code that it is 
better that ten guilty men should escape 
rather than that one innocent person should 
be punished. It is a foregone conclusion that 
any movement which disregards the rights 
of the many is not altogether based on a 
concern for the public weal. 

It has yet to be shown where any practical 
good is to be accomplished by proposed anti- 
firearm legislation. All the evidence tends 
to prove the existence of special interests 
which will be benefited by depriving law- 
abiding citizens of their arms. Because of 
the opposition encountered these interests 
have changed their tactics slightly, but there 
is no indication of any abandoning of their 
original purpose. The agitation against pis- 
tols and revolvers has been carried on for 
years, but it is only for the past year or two 
that the effort to prohibit their sale and 
manufacture has assumed the aspect of or- 
ganized propaganda. It still is a mystery as 
to who is supplying the funds. On the face 
of things it would appear that gangsters, 
yeggs and bandits would be most advantaged 
by an anti-firearms law with regards to the 
effect on their business. 

It is obvious that no man can be elected 
to the United States Senate unless he pos- 
sesses qualifications which will make him 
useful to whatever interests happen, at the 
moment, to be holding the best hand in poli- 
tics. It might even so happen that the best 
qualification, along certain lines, would be 
that of minus. 

Besides the provision placing a tax of $100 
on every revolver, pistol and silencer made 
and sold in this country, and a tax of $1 
on every loaded cartridge for pistol or re- 
volver made and sold, the bill introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Copeland of New 
York forbids the importation of pistols, re- 
volvers, ammunition, etc., and imposes a fine 
not to exceed $5,000 and imprisonment up to 
ten years for unlawfully bringing such fire- 
arms, ammunition and parts into the coun- 
try. 

The purpose of the bill is supposed to be 
the suppression of crime. That is the target 
the senator professes to be shooting at. His 
ammunition was, we understand, furnished 
by Chief Magistrate McAdoo of New York. 
Perhaps advantage was taken of Senator 
Copeland’s lack of firearms experience, to 
make the play, confident that the integrity of 
the target would not be jeopardized. Per- 
haps those who planned the scheme included 
the tax of $1 each on cartridges, careless of 
the fact that it would plug several million 
innocent bystanders by practically prohibit- 
ing the use of .22 and .32 rim-fire and .32-20, 
38-40 and .44-40-caliber rifles, in order to 
give plausibility to the rest of their program. 

The Copeland bill was introduced in the 
Senate January 14, 1924. It may have been 
merely a coincidence, but it so happened 
that the first of the year the New York state 
tax commission had begun inflicting on a 
long-suffering public its “bootlegger  spe- 
cial,” an automobile license plate of extreme- 
ly low visibility, a feat achieved by putting 
white letters on a pearl gray background 
(can you beat it?). 

The color combination for these plates was 
selected in October, 1922. It may be an- 
other coincidence, altho coincidences do not 
usually come in multiples, that it was about 
that time the anti-firearms agitation began 
to assume noticeable proportions. 

Current prices of pistols and revoivers of- 
fer no inducements for bootlegging. Out 


| and out prohibition of the manufacture and 


sale of revolvers, while it might make hoot- 


legging worth while, would leave the price 
a 


to be determined by competition ong 


smugglers. The imposition of a feder:| tay 
of $100 on each pistol and revolver \ ould, 
however, establish a legitimate price o! $10 
to $150 for standard American made syns. 
The bootlegger could then smuggle in cheap 
foreign made automatics and imitation Smith 
& Wesson and Colt’s revolvers, sell them at 


a cut price and still realize a profit of at 
jeast 1,000 per cent. 

In the meantime, liberal doses of auto 
banditry, added to the natural tendency of 
human nature to want what is forbidden, 
ought to have the effect of creating a very 
brisk demand for weapons of defense. It 
is in this connection that the “bootlegzers’ 
special” will prove itself a valuable ally to 
the underworld. While the responsibility js 
New York’s, the effects will not be confined 
to that state. Cars bearing the New York 
license plate are free to travel anywhere in 
the United States. 

These conditions are the indirect results 
of our present economic and social system. 
They spring from the fact that this system 
tends to destroy our perception of what is 
due the other fellow on the score of his 
rights. There is no acknowledged test by 
which we can check up and compare our in- 
terpretation of the square deal with funda. 
mental moral facts. Conscience is no guide, 
since it is “system” trained. There is hardly 
a crime on the calendar that has not, at one 
time or another, been sanctioned by the most 
pious. The writer will venture to say that 
any ten-year-old boy of normal intelligence, 
unspoiled by contact with economic and s0- 
cial sophistries, possesses sounder judgment 
as to what is “fair” and what is “unfair,” 
within the limits of his understanding, than 
any member of either house of Congress. 

A thing is either right or wrong. Whether 
it is one or the other is not a matter of 
opinion, but is decided by its relation to a 
fundamental principle. Until that principle 
is established we are subject to the tender 
mercies of the Goddess of Luck. 

There cannot in reason be any close votes 
on a matter of moral issue. Every five-to- 
four decision involving a matter of principle 
is proof of either majority or minority in- 
competence, and is absolutely worthless as a 
precedent. 

Our present system does not cultivate a 
nice observance of the theory of live and let 
live, which is the chief reason for the dis- 
parity between legal justice and moral jus- 
tice and that neither legal justice, moral jus- 
tice, political justice and economic justice 
are within hailing distance of each othe: 





Too Many Calibers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To E. R. Cawood 
of Oklahoma I would say, “Brother, put ‘er 
there.” 

As a dealer in Colorado and Utah (1°20- 
1923) I had lots of trouble. Every fall each 
town of 1,000 to 3,000 population oils up 59 
to 150 rifles. The dealer, contrary to ‘ie 
consumer’s idea on the subject, is anxious 10 
please the consumer. To do so at this ine 
of year seems an impossibility. The ave: 
dealer stocks the following popular s.’°3 
and then has calls for one or two do’! 
other sizes he has never had. He usually 
ders them for his trade. If, as usual, | 
are not all sold, they must be carried « 
and while these antiquated rifles are in 
the sale of modern ammunition is limi 
Here are the sizes I found in popular 
mand: 30-30, .25-35, .25 Remington, 
Remington, .32 Special, .22 High-Power, . 
3000, .300, .303 and .30 Army. 

N.3J. H. L. Biov 
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Double Guns for game 
$37.50 to $700. 
Single barrel trap guns 

$100 to $700. 





STOCK MORTISED 
INTO FRAME 


Catalog on request. 
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factory is. 

the Ithaca lock operates. 
Reason 3—Ithacas operate easily. 

est shooting guns made 


U. S. Army guns, 





Reason 1—Made in America, you know where the 


Reason z—Lock speed fastest ever invented. _ A bird fly- 
ing a mile a minute moves less than one inch while 


Reason 4—For two generations Ithacas have been the hard- 


Reason 5—Ithacas have unbreakable coil springs as used in 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Box 10 


WHY ITHACA GUNS ARE BEST 


Reason 6—Stocks let into stee! frame, to prevent spreading. 
Reason 7—-Ithaca locks, are simple. 


durability. 


powder, 


Reason 8—Ithaca guns are bolted at three points, that’s 
why Ithacas do not shoot loose. 

Reason g—lIthaca parts are drop forged, nothing better 
than drop forgings. 
cast iron parts. 

Reason 10—Ithacas are™ proved with a double load of 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 














Simplicity means 


Cheap guns have malleable or 








The Exhibition and 


Competitive Shooter 
Capt. A. H. Hardy 


Part V—ENTHUSIASM 


A! THE conclusion of each year’s annual 
u 


. S. Revolver Association matches 
members of the medical profession, as a rule, 
rank among the winners. It is not unusual 
to note that Dr. So-ond-So wins first, an- 
other second and still another third place. 
The “gun bugs” figure it out this way: A 


doctor usually has his nerves taxed to the 
limit. He knows no regular hours for sleep 
or eats. He likes shooting because it re- 
quires intense concentration, relaxes his 
nerves and takes his mind off his every-day 
duties as no other sport will. 

'o win at the shooting game you must be 
ir idly earnest; a half-way effort will not 
d you wish to become successful. No 


sport demands such concentration, and this 
is {he very reason why shooting affords any 
pro'essional man who has his mind taxed to 


a king point along other lines a complete 


vou frequent a gun club where trap 

ng is going on just note the good hu- 

n f its devotees. Watch the clock-like 

pr sion that a squad breaks the little clay 

into smithereens, anf if you don’t 

g e “bug,” well, “thar hain’t no sportin’ 
} in you.” 

rifle or revolver game is somewhat 

nt. You can hesitate as long as you 

take an additional breath, drop your 

x pistol at your side until you steady 

At the trap when you call “pull” the 

t is in the air and it’s up to you to 

out in an instant the proper lead, the 

t of the wind on same and pull the trig- 


Schuetzen “game” without question 





is the most useless way of learning to shoot 
there is. The equipment required is a rifle 
weighing about 12 pounds, with set trigger 
and usually equipped with telescope. Hold- 
ing and breathing are the two main essen- 
tials to the success of this style of shooting, 
but the rifle is impracticable to start with 
and no one would ever think of taking such 
an outfit on a hunting trip. The telescope 
which magnifies your error in holding has its 
effect in teaching one to be careful; outside 
of this, this style of shooting has little value. 
(To be continued in the next number) 


Fast Work With Short Guns 


The strongest aggregation of revolver and 
pistol shots that ever has represented Amer- 
ica at the Olympic games is doing so this 
year. Every man is a seasoned veteran of 
the firing line, with top scores and records to 
his credit, and the final “tryouts” at the Ma- 
rine Corps Range, Quantico, Va., proved the 
ability of these men. Especially was this true 
in selecting the men to comprise the 25-meter 
team. The conditions of this match were 
somewhat different from what the shooters 
have been accustomed to in_ rapid-fire 
matches in this country. Shooting was done 
at silhouette targets, not the silhouette of a 
man with the usual background of a 6x4 
paper target, but a simple outline in black, 
and instead of six shots being fired in a time 
limit at one target, one shot was to be fired 
at each of six different targets, the time limit 
being eight seconds for each string of six 
shots, three strings to constitute the match. 
Even with this test of rapidity and accuracy, 
ties were frequent and shot off by increasing 
the speed, first to six seconds, then five and 
finally four—a “miss” throwing a competitor 
out of the running. Four men and two sub- 
stitutes finally were selected, consisting of 
Lieut. W. J. Whaling, U. S. M. C.; Major 
W. D. Frazer, C. A. C.; Gunnery Sergt. B. 
T. Betke, U. S. M. C.; Sergt. H. M. Bailey, 
U.S. M. C., with Col. Martin, U. S. cavalry, 








and Sergt. H. Netick, U. 
tutes. 

Believing that even the time limit of four 
seconds per string of six shots would be tied 
by some of the foreign teams and a shoot-off 
held with a time limit of three seconds, two 
men were selected to try the possibilities of 
this speed, the “course” to be three strings, 
the result being that Lieut. Whaling scored 
sixteen hits out of his eighteen shots. 


S. M. C., substi- 


In Favor of the Ross 

Editor Outdoor Life:—It would appear 
from the various items appearing from time 
to time in Outdoor Life that the Ross rifle 
“Canada” was a very dangerous customer to 
have in one’s possession, “either loaded or 
empty,” and that it would be courting death 
to use a M 10-.280 in particular. 

J. L. Hoovler in July (1923) issue goes into 
detail as to the various ways and means used 
to cause a blow-back. He may be right; 
he may be wrong. I am not going to argue 
the point, but am speaking from a practical 
knowledge of the Ross rifle. I will venture 
to say that here in Canada there are a great 
many more Rosses in use, compared with the 
number of hunters, than in the United States. 
Personallv. I have used every kind of Ross 
made and have owned a M 10-.280, a Mark 
11, a Mark 111 Army and a M 10-.303 
Sporter. At present I own a .280 Mark 111 
and Mark 11, and they are not for sale. I 
have talked to scores of satisfied owners all 
over the country and in all my hunting trips 
have seen the Ross commonly used and have 
never heard of an accident with one that 
couldn’t be traced to the fault of the shooter 
and not the gun. 

I have experimented with my Ross in 
various ways, and as far as putting the M 10 
bolt in wrong, this can’t be done. More than 
that, the Ross bolt cannot be taken apart 
without a stripping tool, and the average man 
in Canada doesn’t care enough for machinery 
to carry a tool shop around in his pocket. 
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Fording that bridgeless borderland river 
beyond which lies the big-game country. 
Will that be you one of these days? 

Lucky hunter! 

Look well to your rifle before you go. 
Whether it be an old favorite or bran’ new, 
examine and test it fully. After firing, clean 
the barrel with Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent 
No. 9. Removes all powder residue, leading 
and metal fouling; prevents rust. Take a 
bottle of it with you. 

Hoppe’s has been recommended for years 
by Uncle Sam for the Krag, Springfield and 
Enfield. Sold by dealers everywhere. Sam- 
ple for 10c stamp; gun cleaning guide free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Nitro Powder Solvent}. 
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Solvol | 


for firearms, fishing tackle, 
fine mechanisms 

A high grade solvent-oil 
that really cleans, polishes, 
lubricates and preserves. 
Ideal for the sportsman. 
Excellent for the house- 
hold. None superior. 


A trial will convince you 


Three-ounce size 25c; post- 
age 10c extra. 





The Solvol Company 


Culver, Indiana 











No. 42 Adjustable Receiver Sight 
For Savage Sporters 
Price $3.50 


Send for folder S-42 fully describing this and 
other Lyman Sights for these popular rifles. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 











As for firing the cartridge before the bolt 
is properly home, I cannot say. Some guns 
may; I know I have tried it with mine hun- 
dreds of times and never succeeded in hav- 
ing any of them do this. Of course, if one 
got a batch of cartridges with protruding 
primers or being sensitive this might happen, 
but I don’t think so. 

Now, as for Mr. Newton’s remarks regard- 
ing pierced primers. This is altogether 
wrong. I have seen dozens of cases of pierced 
primers and they never budged the bolt. 
However, the bolt was so constructed to 
protect the shooter and instead of driving 
gas coming back into the shooter’s face it 
was directed down into the magazine. This 
in itself speaks well for the Ross. Of course, 
I must admit that I know of one instance 
where a Ross bolt flew back. Major Geo. 
Mortimer, who was connected with the Ross 
Works at Quebec, could tell you about it 
better than I, but here goes. A certain per- 
son purchased at M 10-.280 Ross. Upon its 
arrival his son, unknown to the father, took 
it out for a little target practice. Not being 
a gun crank, he called at the nearest hard- 
ware store and asked for shells for a Ross 
rifle. Naturally, he was given .303’s, with 
the result that the bolt was blown out and 
the rifle wrecked. Of course, this was a 
case of “another Ross gone wrong” and in 
spite of the fact that Major Mortimer proved 
that it was no fault of the gun. I suppose 
some people today condemn that Ross. 

Now, perhaps many of the accidents or 
so-called accidents attributed to the Ross 
are not caused by a weak bolt, but from de- 
fective ammunition. During the year 1917 
it was practically impossible to get am- 
munition in Canada for the .280 Ross, and 
as the hunting season drew near I made 
frantic efforts to get a supply. Finally, I 
succeeded in procuring two boxes. One 
box was copper-tube and the other _hol- 
low point. Well, to make a long story 
short, the copper-tubes appeared to be o. k., 
but the others miss-fired and in one _ in- 
stance when one did go off it blew the 
primer out and it fell down into the maga- 
zine. causing the table that feeds up the 
cartridges to stick, and in this way I missed 
a deer. This wasn’t all. The bullets were 
seated so loosely that they could be pulled 
out and shoved in with one’s fingers with- 
out any difficulty. In every case where I 
examined a fired shell the primer showed 
that a terrib’e strain had been put on it, as 
it was flattened out and in some cases could 
be picked out with your fingers. I also 
know of several men new at the re‘oading 
game who in desperation decided to load 
their own when they couldn’t buy any, and 
they didn’t take the extra grain out if it 
happened to slip in when measuring their 
powder. In spite of this, I do not know 
of a case where one of the old Rosses let go. 

Now, I believe in giving the devil his 
due, and in all fairness I must say I think 
a mountain is being made out of a mole 
hill with regards to the Ross. It didn’t 
prove to be a good service arm in the 
Great War, but then a great many things 
besides the Ross didn’t come up to ex- 
pectations, as conditions then were entirely 
different from any previously experienced 
by the world. Had the Ross been in ex- 
istence during 1901 I wonder what the 
Boers in South Africa would have said. 
However, as I understand it, this discussion 
was regarding the safety of a Ross as a 
sporting arm, and perhaps I have deviated 
from this faith unconsciously. Neverthe- 
less, I am quite sure there are many cases 
of accidents attributed to the rifle while it 
is not to blame. It is, to my way of think- 
ing. the ideal arm for Canadians for sport- 
ing purposes, and when used with reliable 
ammunition just as safe as the Mauser or 
Springfield. 


In conclusion, I would like to sa. tha 
it would be very much in order to ~»ate 
some of the causes of the “Sprin. jclq” 
letting go at the N. R. A. this year ag | 
believe it did, and as this rifle show)! be 
as nearly perfect as human can m:xe jj 
we might be able to form some opin: of 
the real reasons governing accidents this 
nature. 

From advertisements appearing in t\« ya. 
rious outdoor magazines it would appear 
that there are a great number of Ross rifles 
for sale in the United States. Now, 1» the 
best of my knowledge, these guns are old 
1905ers Mark IIs and were adapted for the 
Mark VI ammunition. This cartridge didn’t 
develop nearly the breech pressure the 
Mark VII or Spitzer bullet does, and if | 
am not mistaken this gun was never ip- 
tended for the Mark VII. I know here in 
Canada the Cadet Corps are issued with jt 
and it is unserviceable. Perhaps this ac. 
counts for some of the accidents. 


Can. W. A. Eapite. 


Efficiency of Bullets 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I read an article in 
the May issue of Outdoor Life entitled “The 
Killing Power of Bullets,” by John Wallace 
Gillies, and I would like to add my bit to 
the discussion, altho I know it is a question 
that is much discussed, with but few satis- 
factory answers. I think I may be able to 
help some. 

From his article I see Mr. Gillies has 
made no allowance for the expansion of soft- 
pointed bullets and has credited much on 
large, long and heavy bullets. He also has 
not put the energy and velocity in the proper 
place. These last two points, I think, are 
very important. 

Now, what really kills animals is the diam- 
eter and depth of hole shot in them, plus 
the foot-pound energy. If you shoot an ani- 
mal with a full-patch bullet you obtain only 
one of the three major factors of hitting 
value; you get penetration. Penetration will 
not kill—at least not quickly enough —un- 
less you strike the brain or spinal column. 
Some game, altho shot thru the heart with 
full-patch bullet, will travel quite a ways. 
The bullet mentioned will not be slowed up 
enough to give much of a shock, or, in other 
words, will not use up much of its energy, 
and it will not make a very large (diameter) 
hole. Full-patch bullets are for brain and 
spinal column shots on such game as rhino 
and elephants; we haven't much use for 
them in America. 

Mr. Gillies said you could shoot a man 
thru the shoulder with a .22 long rifle and 
he would be able to do a day’s work alter 
receiving the wound. This is the same as 
the above; the bullet is not slowed up enough, 
or too gently, to deliver its energy. Now, as 
Mr. Gillies says, if you drop a 100-pound 
weight on him from a height of one foot the 
energy will be the same, but the man will 
stop right away. 

This is the reason: The 100-pound weizht 
will not penetrate; it will stop at once, «nd 
therefore deliver its full energy. 

A butcher kills hogs and cattle with «ne 
blow of his mallet, because he uses up 
the energy; none is used to penetrate. [ul 
to kill without penetration you have to °! 
in certain spots, so in hunting we must hve 
penetration and a large diameter hole alo 
with our energy. 

In the old days gunsmiths made large ¢ 
bers to cut a large hole in the game and 0 
deliver more of the energy stored in the | - 
let. The velocity was too low to exp: 
their bullets enough to count, so they | | 
to be pretty good size. Later they lear: 
that a smaller bullet with a soft point co 
be driven at a higher velocity, give m 
energy, have a lighter recoil and a flat 
trajectory, and would upon impact w 
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itten out to about the same diameter 


a che old, heavy, non-expanding bullet. 
They cave better results on account of the| 
increased energy, but the velocity, about 
2000 feet per second, was not enough to 
flatten the bullet entirely, so they made these 
guns of medium caliber. Both the slow and 
the medium-velocity guns had excessive pen- 
etration; that is, they shot thru almost all 
the game and therefore didn’t deliver their 
fyll energy, but they made quite a hole, and 
all in all they were good killers. 

Then came the 3,000 feet per second ve- 
locity with a small caliber, a light bullet, 
a light recoil, a flat trajectory and about the 
same energy as the medium-velocity gun. 
The bullet expands until it is as flat as a 


postage stamp. It is now larger in diameter 
than the low or medium-velocity bullet, tear- 
ing a large hole, delivering its full energy, 
but not quite so much penetration, but 
enough to go thru the neck of a railroad rail 
if you wanted it to, even with a soft-pointed 
bullet. The bullet literally explodes when 
it strikes the game; it paralyzes an animal 
and makes up for the slight lack of penetra- | 
tion, if it really does lack any, and it doesn’t 
if you shoot your game where it should be 
shot, and if you don’t no bullet will kill. A 
bullet that travels 3,000 feet per second is 
going to penetrate quite a ways, even if it 
does break up into small pieces after pene- 
trating a few inches. 

High velocity makes up for light-weight 
bullets and large expansion makes up for 
deep penetration. Therefore, foot-pound en- 
ergy is the best way of determining the kill- 
ing power of a bullet. 

A pound energy is a pound energy any 
way you take it; if you make a small hole 
it will go deep, if a large one not so deep, 
but it tears up about the same amount of 
tissue either way. 

If modern hunters would take lessons from 
their forefathers and shoot game in deadly 
spots only, the game wouldn’t travel away 
and die, and they would find they could get 
along nicely with any caliber with 1,000 foot- 
pounds energy on anything in the United 
States. The old-time hunters usually had 





less power than this small amount. It isn’t 
the gun, it’s where you shoot. 

M C. F. VENARD. 

Opposes Tax on Side-Arms 

Editor Outdoor Life:—After reading A. 
W. Payne’s article on anti-firearms legisla- 
tion | could keep still no longer. I feel if 
the law is put in effect prohibiting the use of 
firearms in general it will be the worst curse 


that could be called on man by a few high- 
ups. Senator Copeland says put a high tax 
on the arms as well as the ammunition. I 
don’t care what tax they could put on them, 
the bandits and thugs would pay the price 
with the thought in mind of getting it back 
in some big payroll holdup or a big bank 
robbery, while the poor working cuss that 
has probably laid up a few dollars will have 
to suiler the loss because he has no protec- 
tior the way of a small side-arm. 

| approve of Mr. Miller’s opinion on trans- 


port firearms thru mails, for I feel many 
an :;desirable person has received some 
kind of a small side-arm thru the mail that 
he could not buy of a dealer. Senator Cope- 
land says in his speech to disarm those car- 
ryine firearms before they have time to use 
the Why don’t they do it now? It’s 
aga the law to carry concealed weapons 
now. but still they carry them and continue | 
on cir way of murder and robbing. 

' -e away the awaiting automobile and | 
see » there is as much crooked work. 


s 


nave the dry laws been put into effect, | 
bu: ane.of the lawless ones continue with | 
their little stills hidden away in some deso- | 
late place to make and sell their poison | 
bow» to the public, and so it will be if the 












































Super-X, 14% 
ounces No. 4 
shot; distance, 
80 yards; pat- 
tern in 30-inch 
circle. 























Caribou — a 
one-shot in- 
stantancous 
kill. 200 yds. 
with Western f 
.30'06, 180-gr. 
Open-point A 
Lubaloy bul- 
let. ; 
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on every kind of game 


For duck or deer—quail, shore birds, geese or rabbits 
—bear, moose or caribou—for every kind of game, 
there’s a Western shell or cartridge that outshoots— 
hits harder—kills cleaner—gets more game—due to 
remarkable accuracy and unusual shooting qualities! 
Prove it yourself! 


a a RN NRE 
POR ae 


Western shotgun shells are the choice of shooters 
everywhere. “Field,” for all-round shooting. 
““Super-X,”’ for its surprising long range. And the 
new economy shell—‘‘Xpert’’—the first progressive- . 
burning smokeless shell to sell at a low price. 
























AMMUNITION 


If you are lured by big-game shooting the great 
accuracy and terrific penetration of Western high- 
power cartridges will prove a revelation to you. 
World’s records have been established with Western. 
A prominent international sportsman says, “It is > 
undoubtedly the best ammunition I have ever used for 
hunting.” ; 
There is a Western cartridge for every purpose—all 


of the same high quality. Dealers everywhere. Write ; 
for free booklets describing Western’s exclusive : 





















developments in rifle, revolver and shotgun ammuni- i 
tion that will improve your shooting. 

















Exclusive Western Developments 

For Rifle For Shotgun ied 4 

High Velocity .30-30 **Xpert’’—low-cost smokeless ae | : 

Boat Tail Bullet **Field”’—all-round shooting 
n-point Expanding *“*Super-X"’—long-range load uf 
“Marksman” L. R..22. ‘“‘Minimax”’—trap load | 

—and the Lubaloy non-fouling bullet i 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., 819Broadway, East Alton, IIL 35 
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Complete Protection 
from Wind, Rain or Damp 


ifyoutake the light Re equip- 
ment that is ready for use in a moment without 
trouble and that with its waterproof canvas cover 
forms TENT and BED in ONE—the— 


KENWOOD PURE WOOL 
SLEEPING BAG 


Designed with the aid of experienced woodsmen, 
this is the ideal outdoors-sleep-equipment. No 
buckles, buttons, straps or lacings--double pro- 
tection across chest. Better than blankets and as 
easy tocarry. Where tent or other shelter is pro- 
vided, use the wool bag only. 

Send a postal for complete infor- 
mation and name of nearest 
dealer. Address Department D. 


Kenwood Mills, Albany, N. Y. 
Kenwood Mills Ltd., 





Arnprior, Ontario, Can. 


WOOL 
PropuctS 










Lj VACATION TIME 


*l Boys, when you pack your grip don’t 
forget to put in a Zip- Zip shooter, 
While on your trip this summer learn 
that quick and sure aim with a Zip-Zip 
shooter. ONLY 35c PREPAID 

Thousands of boys are made happy with 
this wonderful Zip-Zipshooter. Order 
from usor your dealer. 


f Zip- 
Zip shooter 35c or 3 GR 


or $1. 


Automatic Rabber Co. 
Dept. 99, Columbia, S. C. eT amet 


Learn Home 


e Without A Teacher 


It’s easy—thousands of others are 
| doing it right now — men, women, 
boys and girls—on this wonderful 












True-Tone 


Saxophone 


The most beautiful in- 
strument inthe popular 


Bennie Krueger 
Director Bennie 

Krueger and his 
Brunswick Or- 


chestra. Bruns- orchestratoday and the 
 - alates: easiest to play. That’s 
See da why the Saxophone has 


quickly become so tre- 
mendously popular for 
dance orchestras, for- 
home _ entertainments, 
for church, lodge and school. 
Practically everyone can learn 
to play it. In only afew weeks 
you can be playing popular 
airs; youcan take your placein 
a band or orchestra in 90 days 
if you so desire. 


6 DAYS’ TRIAL 


You may try in yourown home, 
without obligation,thesameSaxophone 
used by the great professionals,such as Ben 
Selvin, Bennie Krueger, Clyde Doerr, Tom Brown, 
Jos. C. Smith, Donald Clark and hundreds of others. 


FREE SAXOPHONE BOOK 


Send for a free copy. Shows pictures of the great 


| Saxophone players and orchestras, Mention any 


other instrument in which you are interested. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
142 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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| law is put in effect prohibiting the use of 


firearms in the homes or for protection. Some 
of the lawless ones will always be able to 
secure them, and then what are you going 


| to do? 


I say if they would make a law to put 
every bank robber against a wall and put a 
firing squad in front of him there would be 
less of it. We are too easy on all such crim- 
inals. 

I am a reader of several sporting maga- 
zines and love my little side-arms, but I am 
a law-abiding citizen and use them only for 
target practice and hunting. I’m for side- 
arms for protection. AuSTIN STALEY. 


Criticism of a Correspondent’s 
Report 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In your June issue 
I noticed an article reporting the Metropoli- 
tan Handicap Matches in New York City, 
and there are several pieces of misinforma- 
tion which I would like to correct. I know 
you desire to have your magazine absolutely 
correct in all details, hence I feel sure you 
will publish this letter. 

Mr. Martin has quoted Mr. Gillies as be- 
ing the only competitor on the firing line 
using set triggers in this match. Such was 
not the case, for James E. Murray positively 
used set triggers, for I have checked up by 
personal inquiry. Paul Landrock used set 
triggers in the championship match, as did 
Mr. Coons of Arlington, N. J., and Mr. Green 
of Arlington. 

There may have been more who also took 
advantage of this privilege, for it was strict- 
ly within the rules of the match to use these. 
If it is any advantage to the firer to use set 
triggers, prone, so much more credit should 
be given him for arming himself with a rifle 
which produces the best results for him. 
Personally, I prefer a single trigger at all 
times, and there are many who agree with 
me. If you want to start a riot, just run a 
series of articles on the merits of set triggers 
as against the single in the prone position. 
It will soon resemble the everlasting contro- 
versy between open and peep sights on game 
rifles. 

I also noticed that the 1922 score, won by 
E. B. Rice, was quoted at 495 x 500, while it 
was actually 492 x 500. 

Now, these two mistakes are not particu- 
larly serious, but I am surprised that Mr. 
Martin should submit targets which are to- 
tally misleading. He sends you a picture of 
five possibles in composite shot out of a total 
of 75 targets, and naively compares them 
with Mr. Gillies’ 50 consecutive shots. There 
is absolutely no comparison between these, 
as the one shows simply his best targets, 
while Mr. Gillies’ shows every shot that was 
fired, and as a matter of fact is the world’s 
record for 50 consecutive shots, prone, .22- 
caliber, indoors, under match conditions. 
Harry Pope often says when good groups 
are shown him: “Never mind the good ones; 
show me the poor ones.”” Such is exactly the 
case in this matter, for Mr. Martin has 
shown simply his five best and has omitted 
the other 70. It is certainly not fair to Mr. 
Gillies’ world record to make such a com- 
parison. J. M. Hitgorn. 

New York City. 


Mr. Martin’s REPLY 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The following are 
my whole observations in regard to triggers 
in the article in question: 

“Gillies was, I think, the only man who 
used set triggers. The 3-pound pull seems to 
satisfy the majority.” 

Since receipt of the first mentioned letter 
I have been directly in communication with 
Mr. Coons, the greatest 100-yard small-bore 
indoor shot of them all. Mr. Coons is the 


Jefever 


New Lerever Nitro. 


SPECIAL ONLY $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchasedin 
quantities by the U.S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
Price. Built to 

shoot right and 
stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
Dut in ea 

gun= 
Grst lock 
fired 
over 


times. 
































Every 
gun proof- 
tested with an 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 
14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lelever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 












eee THAPPERS, ATTENTION! = 
“TWO 
and the NEW GIBBS 
HUMANE TRAP. They are the only traps 


Send for our new catalog of the Gibbs 
TRIGGER TRAP” 


a absolutely prevent “WRING OFES. 
Catalog also contains useful information to 
TRAPPERS. 


W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. J-8, Chester, Pa. 


Branch Factory, Toronto, Canada 


FLIES HALF PRICE 


SPECIAL 


50c DOZ. 
(reg. $1 doz.) 














Superior 


Fly 


Harrison's Imported eK — Wing Dry Fly—Spe- 
cial, 75c doz. Reg. 
Highest grade Imported Hollow Point Sneck i. pen 
eyed Dry Fly—Special, $1 doz. Reg. $2 doz 
All sizes in assorted patterns. 20% reduction on all above 
flies if ordered in gross lots. 

Send money order or pay postman on arrival 


MAX COOK, 1653 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
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Baker guns maintain the 
popularity which they have 
enjoyed for more than 50 years. 
The uniformity of workmanship, 
splendid finish, construction and 
quality have never varied—they never 
shoot loose! 


*‘Built to Endure’’ 
Catalog FREE on request 


Ask your nearest Baker Agent— 
we can give you his name 





BAKER GuNCO. | 
253 CHURCH ST. New Yorn. 
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father of the Arlington Club, to which Mr. 
Greene belongs, and Mr. Coons informs me 
that neither he nor Mr. Greene, nor any 


other member of the Arlington Club, shoot 
anything but 3-pound pull, prone, at any 
time, and that both he and Mr. Greene used 
the 3-pound pull in the matches in question, 
so far as they shot. 


Mr. Murray also tells me directly that he 
shot single trigger in the championship, and 
in five stages of the handicap, the other two 
stages of the handicap being shot with set 
triggers. 

Mr. Landrock, from whom I received a let- 

ter this morning, is abroad with the Inter- 
national and Olympic Rifle Team, as a mem- 
ber of the team, and I cannot quote him at 
present. 
No slur, nor attempt to slur Mr. Gillies, 
or anybody else, was even dreamed of in my 
article, and the article states that “any” 
rifle was allowed in the .22 classes. 

Mr. Hilborn attempts to make capital out 
of a typographical error in giving Mr. Rice’s 
score. Who made this I do not know. Such 
errors are common to all. The score was 
taken off the program and the program sent 


with the article to Outdoor Life, showing 
absolute honesty of purpose on my part. 
\lajor Dooley used the composite and oth- 
er targets for his advertisement in The 
American Rifleman, and then was good 
enough to send them to me so that I could 
send them to Outdoor Life. I indicated that 
[ thought the three published were the best 
in each match. The inscriptions under the 
targets were prepared by Outdoor Life, and 
I did not know what targets would be used 


until informed by the editor. Furthermore, 
there is nothing at all the matter with either 


the targets or the inscriptions. 

Each target is different from the other and 
no comparison between the three different 
matches can be made. 

For the benefit of Mr. Hilborn, however, I 
am willing to state again that I most dis- 
tinctly outshot Mr. Gillies in the handicap 
match, having five possibles backed by twen- 
ty 99s for my best 25 targets out of the 75, 
and my average was 97.6 per cent for the 
750 shots, and the worst target I had was a 
94. Targets being thrown out below 94, I 
was the only man not thrown out. Gillies 
won because he was given 6 points handicap. 

Mr. Gillies distinctly beat me badly in the 
championship. 

Since the above I have beaten Gillies 8 
points in an open 200-yard small-bore shoot 
of 50 shots. I have never noticed anything 


of the “sore-head” about Gillies in his shoot- 

ing, and he was entirely within his rights in 

using the set triggers in the Metropolitan. 
New York City. JosepH Martin. 





N We hope this will end the controversy. 


Salmagundi 

Roa ther words, mulligan. Ever make it, 
OVS 

Well, this is a mulligan propagated by 
reading Outdoor Life for February. The first 
item tackled will be found on page 122 and 
it is written by that genial gentleman and 
guninan, Chauncey Thomas. 
offer my credentials so as to qualify, 
let me say that I have used guns of all kinds 
for ire than half a century, that with a 
2--\) Smith & Wesson I have killed a jack- 
tablit at 93 yards, shot the right ear off an- 
other at 78 yards, drilled both ears so low 
the bullet cut a crease in the fur on top of 
the skull, punctured the left thigh and 


po | 


smasied heart and lungs, three hits in five 
sho's at another jack that was running while 
I role a running horse parallel with his 


Course and 20 yards away in tall sage brush. 
Thi: in Cedar Valley, Utah. 
1 the same gun I killed a flying raven 











The PARKER GUN 



















Ruffed Grouse 


(Photo from Keystone Co.) 


As full of tricks as a barrel of 
monkeys, this bird. Study 
its habits and feeding places 
and, above all, learn to be 
fast with your gun. Break- 
ing the clay birds on the rise 
at close range is good prac- 
tice for this. 






The ‘Old Reliable’’ 


ERFECT balance and quick, 
sure firing mechanism make the 
Parker an especially desirable gun 
for fast work in the field or at the 


traps. 


Parker Guns have earned the name 
“Old Reliable” by fifty years of unfail- 
ing performance. 








This is because, from rough forg- 
ing and stock block to final pattern 
test, every detail of Parker manufac- 
ture receives the individual attention 
of master workmen. 


Ss 
ta 


Spiral Top Lever Spring 


A strong spiral spring Send for the Parker Booklet 
set snugly in a housing. 
Positive lever action al- 


ways assured. PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
34 Cherry St.,. MERIDEN, CONN., U.S.A. 



















You can have a lot of sport “<1 Slept Alone—S 7 
with a small caliber Rifle! = pag, Femme ™_ 


Take one with you on your touring and 
camping trips. Order TODAY! 


““My two companions with 
two wool blankets, suffered, 
though huddled together. This 
Fiala Sleeping Bag is the only 
one I ever liked”’ 
















-22 Caliber Specials —Hi 
inchester, 20-shot Repeater $19.00 v evace Kephavt 
Remington, 18-shot Repeater__---- 19.75 FialaPatent SleepingBag 
Mossberg, 20-shot Repeater_____-.---- 16.75 Weighs but 5 Ibs.; warm as 30 Ibs. 
Scout Model Geco, single shot___---.-- 5.00 of blankets. No hooks, strings or 
Trapper Model Geco, single shot-_---- 7.50 crude contraptions. Write for cir- 
Reising Automatic Pistol, 12-shot__--- 30.00 culars and prices. 
Shot Guns—2-shot Repeater Geha, far Sasshan and Abstoan big quam 
Lunn. FIALA High Grade 22 Cal. Com- 
’ + WU~ ” nation le an istol, 
| | ee eee 9.50 with 3 barrels. A $30 rifle $18 
Luger Carbine—30-cal., with safety Cc 4 Expediti Equi 
grip and detachable stock__....----- 55.00 amp, Touring or Expedition Equipment. 


_ } Let us furnishestimates. We know your needs 
Send st Catalog—M. -back Guarantee i 0 a 
preaching mth * by actual experience, from Arctic to Equator. 


“4 L OA N’ 88 CHAMBERS STREET 
Dept. 7, NEW YORK CITY 25 Warren St. ANTHONY FIALA Now York 
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3 BIG POWERS 
IN ONE GLASS ! 


OU get 8, 10 or 12 magnifications at will, 

} simply by turning the eye-pieces of the 

marvelous new Lemaire “changeable power” 

binocular. Only glass made with this enormous 

advantage. Really gives you three binoculars in 
one, and at the price of one. 


A NEW IDEA IN BINOCULARS 
Built on an entirely new principle. Powers 
changed in a second, and when the instrument 
is focused for one, it remains in focus for the 
others. No heavier or bulkier than an ordinary 
binocular. Amazingly clear definition under all 
conditions, while a single-power glass gives best 
results only when atmosphere is favorable. 

Used by Professional Naturalists 
Fills the most exacting requirements on sea or 
land, night or day. Made to last generations, by 


the famous French Lemaire factory. A superb 
instrument. Sent prepaid, under absolute guar- 
antee, with beautiful sole-leather case and straps, 


on receipt of check for $79. 


Catalog of 200 glasses, 
telescopes, magnifiers, etc. F R E E 


A glass for every purpose, for every purse. $1 to $125. 
Wide choice of opera and field glasses. Telescopes for 
sport, target shooting, astronomical, 4! to60x. Wholesale 
and retail. Write now to 


America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 18, Elmira, N. Y. 
SEND NO MONEY P's 2.c¢rsnc /eecee 


See people and objects miles away just like 
they were close, see Moon and Stars as 

you never did before. Brass bound, 
useful and entertaining. *‘Coul 
tell color of aeroplane 4 miles 
away’’— Mrs. Yarbrough. 
**Watch my boy arrive 
at school 2 miles 


Bars: Horn 












** Read 
numbers on 
freight cars mile 
away, see mountains on moon’’ 
A. C. Palmer. Thousands pleased. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send just your name. 
On arrival pay postman $1.85 plus few cents 

nostage. Satisfaction Guaranteed or money 
FERRY & CO. 630 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept, (164, Chicage, Ill 


“‘Beat the Other 
Fellow to It’’ 





That’s just what you can do if you 
are equipped with a Hardy ‘‘Auto 
Bandit Holster.’’ 














This holster is designed to be worn under the 
coat or can be attached to the steering wheel 
of your auto ready for instant use. 


Send stamp for descriptive folder 


CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
2345 Elm St. DENVER, COLO. 
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at 30 yards with one shot, wheeled and killed 
a ground squirrel at 35 yards in the opposite 
direction with my second shot, on Catalina 
Island. I had witnesses in both, in all these 
cases, in fact. Does that let me qualify? 

If that is not enough I might mention put- 
ting six bullets inside a target 8 inches wide 
and 5 inches high, shooting from the hip at 
9 yards, on the ranch of Romaine Lowder- 
milk near Wickenburg, Ariz. That can be 
verified, as the target is a post in his corral 
crossed by a 4-inch thick rail. Three in rail, 
one creased it, two just above it %4-inch. 

I carried and used a Smith & Wesson .32- 
caliber revolver bought by my father second- 
hand in 1863 from Dr. Hovey of Boston. 
The Smith & Wesson factory was started in 
1856, instead of the late ’70s, as Chauncey 
says. 

We called the 1866 Winchester a Henry 
and I never heard it called anything else 


until about 1870, in the big timber country | 


of Minnesota, where I lived 22 years. Also, 
I saw one of my schoolmates hit a running 


fawn five times without missing a shot, using | 
a rim fire .44 Henry, which looked fairly | 
The Ballard beat the | 


good for accuracy. 
Henry for fine work tho. I have peeled many 


a gray squirrel off a top limb of a tall tree | 


with one. 

My first personal revolver was a cap and 
ball Colt, using a No. 1 buckshot. My sec- 
ond was a “plowhandle” Colt, barrel 9%4 
inches, caliber either .47 or .48, cap and 
ball. Accurate as a rifle within its range. 

Now, about bad men shooting up a town. 
They never did unless it was strictly busi- 
ness. They did do it when they wished to 
terrorize the inhabitants and make them keep 
off the streets, during a robbery. Northfield, 


Minn., had its experience of that kind when | 


the James and Younger gangs combined and 
got licked. 

Lastly, as far as Mr. Thomas goes, the 
Indian was not quiet in Arizona when the 
center-fire shell came into vogue. He was 
raising Cain there until 1885. 

Next is Henry Walter Fry, on page 128. 

As I used a Colt that was either .47 or 
.48-caliber with a 94-inch barrel, I must be- 
believe “The Romance of a Colt” author 
was correct. 

I shall never forget the October night 
when my old “plowhandle” laid out a dog 
belonging to a Canuck and he chased me a 
mile, howling curses and threatening to shoot 
me, until I turned my horse and told him 
there were five more bullets in my gun. Then 
he went home and so did I. His dog had 
bitten my horse severely. 

One thing more, not a correction this 
time, but information. 

W. A. Bevan, the Feather River Canyon 
is the one by which the Western Pacific 
Railroad enters California and it is in Plu- 
mas County. It is remarkable for its beauty, 
is fine fishing country and runs thru excel- 
lent hunting country. It is also part of a 
rich mineral country, where much gold has 
been mined and lots of copper taken out. I 
guess that will be all for this time. 

Calif. FE. E. Harriman. 


Police Efficiency and the Side Arm 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Inclosed is an ar- 
ticle taken from the Cleveland News of Jan- 
uary 19, 1924. I think this is an interesting 
thing to any American. To read it is to 





| lose faith in modern police protection: 


Philadelphia, Jan. 19.—(By A. P.)—Arming 
all policemen with .45-caliber automatic pistols 
to do away with the present lack of uniformity 
in weapons on the force was announced today 
by Brigadier General Smedley D. Butler, director 
of public safety as his latest step in increasing 
the efficiency of the city’s guardians. 


The announcement followed an inspection trip | 
of several station houses at which the director | 
was particularly insistent on seeing the police- | Seml-Buckhern Flat-Top, Folded 
men’s revolvers. The policemen displayed every | Price 
size, shape and make of weapon, which, it was | 


explained to the general by officials, was due to 








LUGER 







6 or 8 inch barrel 
Caliber 9 mm. 
Officers’ Model, slightly $6 


choice of either, 


SOF vaticnnceaden 
Extra Luger Magazines for same______ $1.50 
Detachable Luger Stock for same_____ 1.50 
Special Luger Holster for same_______ 1.50 
Ammunition for same, per 100_______ 3.50 


.30-cal. Luger Ammunition, per 100____ 2.50 

.25 or .32-cal. Auto. Ammunition, per 100 2.00 
RIFLE AMMUNITION 

7.65 mm. soft point__-$5 per hundred in clips 

9 mm. soft point SE eee see $6 per hundred 


Limited Supply of Genuine Emil Busch, 
| mmm Braunschweig and 









v. Leitz 
» Military Field 
Glasses 


With case, 8 power, 
40 mm. objective, day 
and night lenses, indi- 
vidual eye adjust ment, 
Factory condition, 
Choice of either 


$13.50 


Send your order with $1.50 deposit and we will 
ship C. O.D. subject to your examination for 
e balance. 


Established 1878. No Catalog. 


MAX COOK 


1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 














Notice how the two holes in this spinner prevent 
from flying eq 

and fouling in theline. 
Will land many a fish 
— —— spinner 
wouldlose. Itsmotion 
attracts TROUT from BORKS GiNeT 
the deepest Iswhen — 

flies and other bait fail. Ask your 
favorite sporting goods store for 
ED. KNOWLES Spinners or write 


S. E. KNOWLES CO., MFGrs. 
977 HOWARD ST., SAN FRANCISCO. CAL 





















Send 60c for “Camping in Comfort.” OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 








Spark Point Gold Beed 

Price ow * ee re Price $1.60 
Ivory Bead has long, pomatet. ypeene — —_ 
matted guard protecting and preventi.g blur. 
Spark PointGold Bead haspatented STEEL CEN TER 


and braced construction. ; 
These sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, BEST ©! (HT- 
ING BEAD SIGHTS EVER PRODUCED. Made to fit ALL ARMS. 


Niele 


- 
SCREW-DRIVER POINT ~ 






EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.78 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has abjusta’\¢ a 
versibledisc with FOURsighting notches. White Diamondon«:«*! e 
ving EIGHT COMBINATIONS, also DOUBLE ELEVATOR crew 
ver point—rigid and no blur. Made for all Rifles and Carine’ 
EIGHT COMBI 
NATION §§o\ding 
Leaf Sights. With 
adjustable wv °! 
diamond to sr4 


is useless. 134° 
for all Rifice sod 
Carbines. Cai »!0gv® 
“9° of ove: 100 
other mod:'s o 
King Sights »>4 
“Modern Sig’:’* for 
$1.60 ModernArms, {re¢ 


D.W.KING, Call Bldg, San Francisco, “al 
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7 of having each policeman purchase 
his revolver. . 
"4p c!’ said the director today. “From 
ose policemen hauled up their skirts, 
thought they were looking for a box 
It was tragic! A bandit could have 
ese men while they were trying to find 





; an had the muzzle of his revolver 
to keep it clean. If he had fired it, 
he'd ibly have killed himself.” 

In same paper of January 18 another 
ibout the same place states that the 


plugs 


¥ 


rt 
a. General Butler is offering a promotion 
to the first policeman who kills a bandit. He 
also says that he will arm his men with 
45-caliber standardized guns, to be worn on 
a Sam Brown belt. 

I heartily indorse his policy and wish that 
more people would do as he is doing instead | 


of talking of prohibiting the making of our 


old “one-hand arms.” 
Ohi Stuart H. Coperanp. 


\ side arm is no more efficient than the | 
is using it, which causes us to remark | 


doubtful if the arming of a policeman 





his eficiency, because if he had been as efficient 
as he should have been he would not have been 
caught carrying a popgun in the first place. A 
real gun crank doesn’t need anyone to tell him 





to carry a real gun. Every officer should be 
given an opportunity to become proficient in the 
use of the arm he carries, by providing instruc- 
tion and targets for practice. Then if he fails 


to show the necessary skill at marksmanship (it 

is impossible for some ever to become good 
* . 4 

with a one-hand gun) give someone 


marksn 


else a chance. There’s no more reason why a 
policeman should hold his job if he doesn’t 
jua in there is for a life-guard who can’t 
learn to swim well.—Editor. 





The Rural Crime Wave 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In the February is- 
sue of Capper’s Farmer appears an editorial 
with the above title. Everyone should read 
it as | did and then think the matter over. 
Possibly a thought or two might be added. 





The editorial goes on to say: 

Crime is increasing in rural districts, but it 
is being perpetrated by city crooks. In recent 
months from all the agricultural states have come 
reports bank and store robberies. Very few 


of the minals are being caught and as a result 
t istantly are growing bolder. Bank rob- 

most common. The criminals prefer 
er towns because there is less danger of 
sion. They have no consideration for 
vould not hesitate to kill anyone who 





it with them. This is a job the states 
certa ught to consider, as the criminal ele- 
ments of the cities are a growing menace to life 
and | erty in the country. 

I do not know just what the editor had in | 
mind when he wrote the last sentence; how- 
ever, let me add the following: For some 


time past, years, in fact, the friends of these 
self-same crooks, the friends of soviet Rus- 


sia and radicals in general, have been trying 
to put thru Congress a law to prohibit the 
use and’ ownership of firearms by the people. 
Their first move is to do away with the} 
hand cun, revolver or pistol. So far we|®™ 
have Leen able to beat them and it is hoped 
that such an un-American law will never be 
passe The rural communities especially 
shoul’ wake up to the fact that the city 
crook deems them easy marks. Generally 
the banks are unarmed. Generally the people 
as a whole are unarmed. If I may be so/| 
presuining, I wish to state that from my | 
Viewpoint it is not the state that should | 
“conser,” but the people themselves are the | 
state’ Every farm should be armed. A good | 
shot loaded with buckshot is best. Every 
bank -hould be well armed and its clerks 
shou’ know how to shoot. Best of revolvers 
anc repeating shotguns are the proper 
stu have under the counter. All crooks 
and ers are cowards at heart. Just let 
son -man behind some bank cage kill a 
few --4 you will see that district get a wide 


ber ° ° ° 
vel Our ancestors won this nation with 


arm- we can retain it with arms, and we | 


. 
you 
( 


wder is dry. Attyn H. TepMon. 


45 automatic alone would add much to | 


mu Chink it over, reader, and go see if | 


i 
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Fach 10 [Tis 


‘<Quit your shovin’, 
Bud! Let the dog dig. 
You get your gun and 
be ready to boost that 
rabbit with Infallible.”’ 


en to 
INFALLIBLE“ EC. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


902 King Street 


Wilmington Delaware 
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Make sure that you get it, too. 
until you snuggle down on your 


Same aS a 


ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of. course! It’s what you GO for. 
i You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can be 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about the 
n extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes 
or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm 
on cold ones. And never a bit of ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in 
either plain mattress or complete sleeping-bag style. 


You'll want our Circular No. 201 
AUTO TOURISTS—Send for Catalog on the 
“Auto” Air Bed 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG, CO. 
120 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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James Oliver Curwood 
writes in praise of 


SMITH GUNS 


The noted novelist wrote 
us recently, after six weeks 
in the Michigan north- 
woods: 


“IT took with me the 
two 20-gauge shot 
guns.” They shoot 
harder and farther 
than any 12-gauge I 
ever had, and I have 
used six or seven dif- 


ferent makes.’ 
*L. C. Smith “Eagle” Grade 
Guns. 


With ejector and Hunter 
one-trigger, it’s the com- 
plete gun. 

Write for Catalog 32 


Hunter Arms Co., Inc. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


MACDONALD ©& LINFORTH, 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 
yA 








50 Church St., New York City 


RacineWis 


Canoes and 
Outboard 
: Motor Boats 


\% 












*‘America’s Finest 
Canoe’’ 
Get all there is in outdoor sports. 


Buy the 
RacineWis Canoe or Outboard Motor Boat 


Canoes that are speedy, graceful and easy to 
handle. Outboard Motor Boats that are con- 
structed to withstand severe, choppy seas and 
rough usage. The be st that skill and experi- 
ence can produce 5 years of boat building 
has established the RacineWis line as being 


dependable 
Send for Illustrated Catalog Today 


RACINE BOAT COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
BOAT BUILDING PIONEERS 


Box C 
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An Editorial Answered 


The following editorial commenting on re- 
volvers appeared in the Oregon Journal, and 
was answered by a letter written by a sports- 
man to the editor of that paper: 

THE IMPULSE TO KILL 

A religious fanatic in Portland who wishes to 
prove that the world is ruled by evil killed her 
best friend, a kindly old woman—with a revolver. 

A business man in Portland, wearied of life 
by disease, and disregardful of the piteous conse- 
quences to his family, killed himself—with a re- 
volver. 

A school teacher, 
seeing no brightness in the future, 
life—with a revolver. 

The possession of a revolver is a suggestion to 


overtaken by depression and 
ended her own 


Wh at about 
manufacturers? 


dealers? What about revolver 
Will conscience make penitents 


of them all? Or must national legislation free 
America from the revolver’s wholesale impulse 
to kill? 

THE ANSWER 
To the editor of the Oregon Journal: 


An editorial in the evening paper has caused 
me to think of some news items that I have seen 
published in our papers with some other facts 
that we might think about at the same time. 

A woman in Los Angeles jumps from the top 
of a 5-story building to her death (committing 
suicide). The building still stands and they 
don’t intend to tear it down. 

A man recently jumped from the steel bridge 
into the Willamette River to drown. They have 
not closed the bridge to the public and someone 
else might do the same thing any time. 

A man attempted to kill one of our Portland 
police by running over him with an automobile 
a few nights ago. Neither city nor state have 
even suggested trying to stop us from using our 
machines. An automobile is a dangerous weapon 
in the hands of a reckless driver and we all know 
it is the biggest aid the bootlegger has. When 
they capture the moonshiner with his machine 
they confiscate his machine and don’t come for 
your or mine. 

We one time saw a very naughty book that 
was printed with printers’ ink and a printing 
press, and yet they still permit us to use the 
press. (Such a blessing. We read some very 
heavy editorials.) 

3ecause a woman, an insane woman, shoots 
another woman with a revolver the editor sug- 
gests that the national legislature should close 
the factories that manufacture these guns, and 
thus assure the crook that he can come to your 
house and mine with assurance that if we are 
abiding by the laws, as he has reason to believe 
we are, he will have nothing to fear. If that 
same crook knows that I have a .45 at my house 
and that either my wife or I can make him a fit 
subject for the hospital or the cemetery, and that 
we might meet him at home, he isn’t very apt 
to call on us, is he? On the other hand, if he 
knows I cannot defend my own house without 
first making myself liable to a term in the pen 


he may think that he has little resistance, and I 
believe he would be right at that. If he comes 
to my house after the revolvers are taken from 


that he can saw to 
of our sporting rifles 
his person— 


sawed off gun 
his convenience from any 
or shotguns, easily concealed on 
there won’t be any resistance. 

What’s the use? Many men were killed in 
war and in peace before they thought of revolv- 
ers. Samson wiped out an entire army with the 
jaw bone of an ass and yet there are many jack 
asses still running at large with an unlimited 
amount of jaw bone. 

Why take the revolver from us? We have lots 
of clean recreation and sport shooting innocent 
tin cans and targets and feel that we have a little 
added protection in our home. 

We don’t play golf or we might use a club for 
protection, but even then we are afraid someone 
may be killed with a golf club or ball some of 
these times. J; BR. BY SK. 


Ore. 


Colt Patent Firearms Manufacturing Company 
Several minor changes in their .45-caliber auto- 
matic pistol, Government Model. New arched 
type mainspring housing, checked to keep the 
hand from slipping when shooting, longer horn of 
the grip safety, shorter trigger with carefully 
checked face, and there will be a chambered cut 
on each side of the receiver at the rear of the 
trigger guard to accommodate the trigger finger. 


us—with a 











The Winchester Repeating Arms Company 


A new 12-gauge shell, 
of brass, two corrugations. Powder is Du Pont 
No. 2, a progressive burning nitro cellulose 


powder. 


red, moderate amount | 
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To Hunters 
—FREE 


Our beautiful new catalog, just 
completed—32 wonderful pages 
of record game heads and prize 
trophies from every quarter of the 
globe. 

It will give you a new conception 

what realartintaxidermy means. Y 
should see this catalog before decidin 


who shall mount your trophies. It 
free. Send for it today. 


Se om 






ield Quide and ‘Records f Un rican 
Big Ge ne 
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** A lifetime devote 
with love and en- 
thusiasm to the art 
of taxidermy.’’ 















ONAS BROS 


1024 Broadway 
Denver, Colo. 











A CLEAN 
| suspensory &g 


EACH MORNING 


The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
one is being washed tae uiher can be worn. 


The best Suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no irritating leg straps. 


SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 


Mailed in plain package on reccipt of $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


let. MEYERS MFG. CO. 
60 Park Place, Watertown, N. ¥. 
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CAL OCLA2, id - 
JOSTAM. ANTL FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 
Used by the best shots in the world. Slanting holes tal 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer, Send for Circular. 
JOSTAM MFG, CO, 5252 BROADWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 




















The Genuine 
DROP 
FORGED 
STEEL 
With the S: - 
Frame and ! 
movable Plate 


Swing-out cyli 
hand ejector; « 
action; splend 






finished; accura 
rifled; fuily gua 
teed. 

Made in .32 Cal 
inch—4% inch—5 
barrel; .32-20 an 
Cal. 4% inch—5 ir 


6 inch barrel; blue. oF 
nickel finish. 

Satisfaction or mo ey 
back—Catalog FREE 
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Edited by Capt. Chas. Askins 











sensu 
[ would appreciate it very much if you would 
give the ballistics of the various cartridges 
manufactured for the Springfield (I have a 
New chambered for the .30-’06 U. S. Govern- 
ment), including the trajectory. If the sights 
were set correctly for 200 yards, how much be- 
w center of the bull’s-eye ‘should one hold 
in 8 a perfect at 100 yards with the 180- 


bullet-—Western Ammunition Company? 
s the more satisfactory as to beauty and 
ty, a raw or boiled linseed oil finish? 
is the Newton a better rifle than the 
eheld, or vice versa? Shooting from a 
position (and with a rest if desired) under 
the most favorable of conditions, in how small 
a circle should a good shot be able to place 
his bullets at 100 yards and 200 yards with a 
30 U. S. Government or a Springfield? 
April issue of Outdoor Life you omitted 
ith ‘Field’ grade gun in your article, 
W iced Shotguns,” and mentioned the 
|’ grade instead. I happen to have a new 
Smith F. E. grade gun. Is this gun supposed 
nferior or less satisfactory than the other 
suns in its price class? Fox, Sterlingworth, Par- 
ker, Vulcan, Ithaca, ‘‘Field?’—C. G. Parke, 















Answer.—Ballistics of various Springfield car- 


Western Cartridge Company— Trajectory 
Velocity Energy Midway 
Feet.- Pounds. 200 Yds. 


20-06-10 ; ....2700 2465 2.94 in. 
$0'06-150' © BP. 2605.3 2487 2.79 in. 
30-06-1800 ...... eee 2922 3.02 in. 
S606 150 Be, Re sccsa 2720 3200 2.90 in. 
3006-180 ©; P<... 2600 2922 3.02 in. 
30-'06-220 ees 223 2446 2.90 in. 


Remington Arms ‘Company— 

SOI0C-1GO <ccsccmeicedenindaccesee ee 2430 2.90 in. 
30-220 2200 2360 4.50 in. 
30-150 H. S. B. P. ......3000 3045 2.30 in. 
30-110 H. S. Mush ......38500 3000 1.80 in. 


United States Cartridge Company— 





80-’06-220 2400 2812 3.30 in. 
30-'06-145 2525 2.70 in. 
Other 706 cartridges Shedad by this company 


be to standard velocities and would be 
the same as Remington and Western 
above. The Winchester Company and the Peters 
Company have made some advances recently in 
locities and energies of their cartridges and 
infortunately I haven’t these new figures at 
and. The old figures it would not be worth 
hile to give, since these have been supplanted 
r issues of ammunition. If the sights were 








set to center at 200 yards the trajectory figures 
vould give you the distance to hold low at 100. 
These figures would be modified a trifle by the 
fact that sights are set well above the barrel and 
for a certain distance the bullet travels under 


rhting line. For this reason apparent tra- 
jectories would be a little flatter than those 
giver I don’t know about this linseed oil fin- 
ish, In my own work in finishing a stock I 
ave vays used raw linseed oil and the finish 


was very satisfactory, when I had hand-rubbed 
the gun enough. It is some job to finish a gun 
properly with oil. I don’t know that the New- 
ton is a better rifle than the Springfield. One 


thing about a Newton, it is a sporting rifle as 

fi while with the Springfield it would ce 

y to put in somewhere from $50 to $100 

i’ more in making a sporter out of it. I doubt 

f ile will outshoot a Springfield except the 

1 with a longer and heavier barrel. I 

it it takes a pretty good shot to keep 

cessive shots in a 4-inch ring at 100 

using the Springfield, Newton or any 

ot fle. However, plenty of men would keep 

te ts in a 38-inch at 100 and a 6-inch at 200. 

I r work a telescope would be needed by 

en. The “Field” grade Smith was not 

of that list for lack of merit, but because 

e went above $35 on my list. All the 

4 u mention are good ones, including this 
I smith.—Editor. 


t do you think of the Ballard system of 
rit What is the latest model of the old 
sit shot Springfield .45-caliber? Is it 1884 
there a later model? Where could I get 
t mold for the .45-caliber Springfield? 
W idvantage is a rimless shell to one with a 
Where could I procure a brand new Krag- 
Je en never fired? Is Stevens .414 single 
model as accurate or has it been proven 
urate as the Savage N. R. A. 1919 single 
Donald Bowersox, Pa. 
ver.—The Ballard rifling was good in its 
da 1ot better than Winchester rifling or some 
ot The ’84 Model Springfield is the latest, 
s as I know. Write to the Ideal Manufac- 
tu Company, New Haven, Conn., for re- 
g tools for this gun. Failing to hear from 
u which you might, write to Von Lengerke 
& toine, 121 South Wabash, Chicago, IIl. 


ion Powerful 
Magazine Rifle 

in the y 
‘World | 


.JO5 
: | GIBBS 


50-06 













JOS 
HOFFMAN 


ILLS the largest and tough- 
K est game with a single shot. 
Shooting Gibbs .505 it de- 
velops the enormous striking energy of 
6431 f. p.—a three and a quarter ton im- 
pact that will positively stop the charge of 
elephant, rhino, buffalo or other large 
African game. This is the largest bolt action 
rifle ever made, yet it is so perfectly balanced 
and easy to handle that it seems as light as smaller 
bores. It is characterized by the high degree of accu- 
racy and reliability for which Hoffman rifles are 
famous. Uses .505 Gibbs ammunition, 525 gr. bullet and 
90 gers. of powder, developing 2300 foot seconds m. v. 
Ammunition can be secured from us. 


This is the rifle to take on your African trip to insure your tro- 
phies and be safe in the open or in thick cover, regardless of 
what beast ischarging. For details your correspondence is invited. 


We build to your special order, right here, in the best equipped factory of its kind 
in the world, high grade bolt action rifles in all calibres; from .22 Martini and the 
Ballard target rifle (guaranteed to do 4 inch gowe at 25 yds.) up to -505 Hoffman for African 
game. Also the euler tele hand bolt action for Springfield (Hoffman patent). Repairs of every 
kind. Springfield, Mauser, Mannlicher and other rifles stocked and remodeled to your require- 
ments. Every job an outstanding example of the finest workmanship to be gotten anywhere. 
Get a Hoffman barrel for your rifle and increase your hits. 


Mr. James V. Howe, formerly of Griffin & Howe, Inc., N. Y. 
is a permanent member of our or ganization. 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY (@evéraNp: ono 


New York Office, 25 Warren St. - Capt. J. H. Portugal 








PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING (Himmelwright) 
One of Our Biggest Sellers—Only $1.00 Postpaid 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


New Model for Hunting 
Now Available 


Write for free descriptive litera- 
ture telling how you can examine 
and compare this binocular before 






purchasing. 
PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe St. Denver, , Colorado 
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Standard of Spanish Army 
Genuine Astra 


$775 


Adopted by 
French During 
World War 


The finest European Pistol— 
Drop Forged Blue Steel Throughout—uses standard 
ammunition, an accurate, hard-hitting, brand-new 
weapon, 

Bourne before recent tariff raise. Buy now from 
sole U. S. importers and save about 2 on these fine 
guns. 


$7.75 05 cat., 7 shot ASTRA, C.0.Q. Automatic. 
8.95 25 C al., 7 shot ASTRA, Automatic 


9.95 25 cal, 7 shot ASTRA,, triple safety. 
10.95 32 cal, 10 shot ASTRA, extra magazine. 


$16.95 Hens Plainsman” Revolver 


















32-20 and 38 long cali- 
bre; except for difference 
in calibre, the same gun 
in weight, size and appear- 
ance. A regular he-gun, best 
blued steel, fully guaranteed, 
uses standard revolver ammunition, Only 
$16.95. 

Write for firearms catalogue. We guar- 
antee perfect workmanship and material; 
every gun brand new; of drop forged steel throughout. 
Before buying any gun insist on this guarantee. Send 
mo money unless you wish. Pay postman on delivery 
plus postage. Money cheerfully refunded if not fully 
satisfied. ACT NOW to get these SPECIAL LOW 
PRICES. WRITE TODAY. 


CALIFORNIA TRADING COMPANY 
Dept. 208 747 Warehouse St., Los Angeles, Cal. 













CARL ZEISS 
Wide-Angle 
Binoculars 
Magnifying 
Eight Times 










BINOCULAR PRICES REDUCED 
We are now selling Carl Zeiss Prism Binocu- 
lars at price reductions ranging from l0 upto 
40 per cent on the 22 models because of recent- 
ly lowered production costs. This is your 
chance to buy binoculars at a big saving. 


% Write us today for catalog and new prices 


HAANSTAD’S CAMERA SHOP 
406 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 








« 
Boys, Learn Taxidermy 
io. it your pobiy. Great Sport. and lots of 
=, interes’ our spare 
buy guns, ane haat ae bes letic goods 
) A your own specimens and sell them. Do aac ant work 
pe others at taxidermists’ regular charges. Thousands 
bere Sa and Elo —_ have Lochs my b.- — nl 


FREE! @ Resotifully illustrated ot 
How to Mount Game’’, con- 
* taining dozens of photos of 


specimens. Tells how 

ome can learn, easily and ¢ d-quickiy to to mount and stuff all 
nds of game, birds, an — tan furs, make 
rugs, robes, etc. Just send your ~ted and address on 
the coupon. Book is Free. No obligation. Write today! 


Free Book Coupon! ....d 


bd Northwestern | School of Taxidermy 

4-Z ood Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 

x gent me your cs filustrated book **How to Mount 

Game’’ . Also tell me how I learn a Shisteocineting 
art easily end quickly by - No obligation. 















ff Some peheabeeen jnoveesines bebacatechae osoveamg 


ae eee eee sees -++ssseeesees frreeeeeee 


They sell these tools at retail. The rimless shell 
has no advantage other than that the shells lie 


better and closer in a box magazine. Write to | 


the National Rifle Association, 1108 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C., for the Krag. I 
am not sure that you can get a new one at that. 
Experts who have tried them declare that they 
cannot detect a difference in accuracy between 
the Stevens Model 414 and the Savage Model 
1919. Both guns are made by the same com- 
pany and if there were a difference in accuracy 
they would discover it and adopt the same rifling 
for both.—Editor. 


I understand that there is a bullet known as 
a trailer bullet which is covered with a chemical 
and leaves a trail of smoke, indicating (when a 
miss is made) where the bullet passed the target. 

would like to know if shot could not be so 
treated, and if same would not be of great help 
to a trapshooter. There is often doubt in the 
mind of the shooter and also in that of the spec- 
tators as to where he shot at the blue rock.— 
C. E. Cutler, Calif. 


Answer.—Not a doubt about it; tracer shot | 


would be a fine thing. I was so " persuaded of 


this that I tried both the United States Cartridge | 


Company and the Western Cartridge Company 


to see if they could not put me up tracer loads | 
for shotguns. Nothing came of it. They said | 


they could prepare tracer bullets all right, but 
their experiments with shot charges had proved 
unsatisfactory. No doubt some time we will 


have such loads. I believe if a man had tracer | 


loads for his shotgun he could learn things in 


a week that he cannot now in forty years of | 


shooting. I am sorry I cannot tell you where 
to get such loads, but you can believe me I’d 
have some of them myself if they were made.— 
Editor. 


What is the difference between the Springfield 
1906 and 1903? Where can a 1906 be obtained 
and at about what price? Is the Model 1917 
U. S. sold by the National Rifle Association at 
$35.40 the same as the Model 1917 U. S. sold by 
Francis Bannerman of New York at $10.85? If 
so, why the wide difference in price?—C. N. 
Vernon, W. Va. 

Answer.—There is no 1906 Springfield. The 
Springfield is Model 1903, named for the date 
when the gun was brought out. Subsequently 
the ammunition was changed, in the year 1906, 
and hence the confusion. Springfield rifle is 
Government Model 19038, shooting 1906 ammuni- 
tion. The Springfield can be obtained from the 
National Rifle Association or the Director of 
Civilian Marsmanship, 1108 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. The price is $34 and some 
cents. It is necessary to join the National Rifle 
Association before you can purchase one of these 
rifles or other government arms. This rifle sold 
by Bannerman at the price you give has always 


| been a mystery to me. I don’t know whether 


it is the regular model of Enfield, or Model 17, 


| or not. Suppose you write the N. R. A. about 
| this; they ought to know.—Editor. 


Can you give me information on what is con- 
sidered the correct way of testing the sights on 
a high-power rifle, quoting your authority for 


| same? If not, would you kindly advise me who | § 
would be in the best position to give authorita- | ; 


tive information of this nature? The point in 


question is whether or not it is good practice to 
| put the rifle in a vise in order to ascertain the 


correctness of the sights, also the difference in 


| the striking point of a bullet when the barrel 


is rested on something solid, as compared with 
when the rifle is held free from any supporting 
object.—J. M. Fisher, Ariz. 

Answer.—One thing is dead sure, in sighting 
in a rifle you don’t want to put it in a vise or 
confine it in any other way. Rifles should be 
sighted in the position in which they will be shot, 
otherwise they will not shoot to your sights after 
you get thru. The difference in the landing point 
of the bullet when rifle is shot from various po- 


| sitions, with and without rest, would depend on 


the caliber and power of the weapon and its 
weight. A .22 would shoot pretty well close to 
the same point however it was held, while a 
.35-caliber would vary its point of impact with 
regard to the sighting every time position was 
changed. The ordinary way of sighting in is to 
sit down with a rigid table in front of you on 
which to rest the elbows. Place a sandbag on 
top of the table and mount a blanket roll on 
this on which the barrel is to be rested some 8 
or 10 inches from the muzzle. Hold the rifle 
with the same grip or force shot after shot. 
Sights can then be set with comparative correct- 
ness. Now sit down with your back to a build- 
ing or tree, rest elbows on knees, and again sight 
in, noting the difference, if any. Lastly, shoot 
the gun offhand, or if accustomed to the prone 
position shoot prone, and see how much varia- 
tion occurs. If your rifle is not too much of a 
high-power weapon the variations in the different 
positions will not be great, except that you can 
expect the arm to shoot high when rested as in 
the first position. Never mind that. What you are 
trying to do at first is to get a horizontal align- 
ment, and later in other positions you will secure 
the elevations. It is not safe to assume that the 
rifle will shoot the same in the offhand that it 
does in other positions, tho it might.—Editor. 





Sf ce Swinging Desk 





Stand 


Locks Instantly 
in any Position— 


Firm and Rigid, $6.00 he tho South, 
Ready for Use. Southwest and West 


Can be attached to either end of any style desk 
and provides additional working space that can 
be used for typewriter, reference book, card 
index tray, telephone, etc. Greatly appreciated 
by stenographers to hold note book while taking 
dictation. Wood tops are 14" x 18" furnished 
in Golden or Light Natural Quartered Oak, Im- 
itation Mahogany, Imitation Walnut finishes 
See any stationer or office equipment dealer 
first. Sent direct if necessary or preferred. 


$500 


In Eastern and 
Central States 





Send for Our New 62 Page Catalog of Office 
Filing Equipment, Supplies and Sectional 
Bookcases and Bockiet Filing Suggestions 





The Weis Manufacturing Co. 
462 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. 
A. H. Denny, Inc., - 52 Park Place, - New York City 
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IN THE ALASKA-YUKON 
GAMELANDS 


By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
| specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 
$2.50 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, CC LO. 


QavisGurs 


Proof Tested 





Ask for a Davis— 
not simply a Gun 
They “Shoot Excellently and Stand ‘e 


Wear and Tear” 
Have done so continuously since 1853 (71 years). Prices low’ an 


| others of equal prestige. 12, 16 and 20 gauge, made in ar 
| lengths and weights. Inquire of all dealers or address for « 


| DAVIS GUNS, Dept. D. 0.-8, 90 Chambers St., New ' ork 
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y Mountain Trap Tournament 
CAPT. A. H. HARDY 


Pe weather conditions prevailed thruout 
e four days during the annual state trap- 


par tournament of the Rocky Mountain 
Trapshooting Association, which was held at the 
Deny Municipal Gun Club grounds, June 22 
to 25, inclusive. . : 
Everything went off in workmanlike order. 
George C. Franklin, president, demonstrated his 
worth as an et by appointing committees 


that their “stuff. ’ 
Fifty-four shooters registered at the opening 
aon hoot, with R. W. Derby and Dr. W. H. 
Bailey tied for high gun on the 16-yard targets, 
each scoring 99-100 in the entrance shoot. Frank 
Troeh, Brad Townsend, R. A. King, Max Weick, 
W. R. Thomas, C. E. Younkman and Mr. Mc- 
Gowan tied for second place with 98. A M. 


Wills was high professional with 98. 

The second day of the shoot found Brad 
Townsend high man with a score of 149-150, 
16-yard singles, his only miss being in the first 
event, leaving him a high run of 146 targets. 
H. M. Smith was second high gun for the day, 
with 148-150 singles. R. W. Derby, W. R. 
Thomas, D. L. Macaffree and Max Weick tied 
for third. Rush Razee was high gun among 
the professionals, with a score of 148-150. Capt. 


A. H. Hardy and George A. Burt tied for second 
pla with 147 each. 
[he state championship consisted of the last 








100 targets of Monday and Tuesday’s shoot, 
Tune 23 and 24, and the following are the scores 
made by the competing shooters: 
Amateurs 
Name— Mon. Tues. Total. 
Townsend eR 98 198 
Macaffree, Pueblo ....................... 99 98 197 
Simodynes, Sydney ....................-- 98 98 196 
Rohrer, Colorado Springs.......... 97 99 196 
Plar sacbeiuiad : Schaerer aa 97 195 
HB. M. Smith ..z.. . ga 97 195 
Gunning, Longmont . 97 97 194 
Weick, Laramie pasa tae 97 194 
WE TG cacao ceota ee 98 193 
TI ea ee SCE 94 
Kunkle, Cheyenne ....... ee 96 
Derby 98 94 
Vertrees  .....c-cccs00-- 97 94 
[ ith 95 94 
BE. scccenbeacensmnedtmiatens 95 94 
( 95 93 
Mc( NOC te aie ee ReGen Re 97 91 
De 96 2 
Inn 92 96 
DRUEIAS SikdideSetes no hire 95 
Mrs. Buchanan ....... sn 94 
CHANGICR cn ccccesicccoies iinainc dileicoade a 96 
DALCRUIOE = oho iiestne labo 94 91 
Hartwig . 3 94 89 
( eS 93 90 
BE: ce hic <i saeeke! ae 89 
IGE ser octet ceeew, cata ceeated 95 90 
For 87 92 
St | Ce SPN ea ee eed 90 89 
W er 89 86 
Mc( ry alah piesa cae 86 
Professionals 
Peustt TR Ace hee 99 100 
Captain Hardy .... CRS 99 
Sat OMe). eee 96 
A eee cene aan ae 96 
a ME.) ee ee aS 92 
Converse .......... eae 95 
McGanney 90 
ovell .. 88 
ednitamt. «250 ee uc: 91 
Summary: 
\mateur state champion, Brad Townsend; 
198-200. 


teur all-around champion, Chas. Gunning; 
341-350. 
teur handicap champion, C. C. Plank; 
99-100 from 21-yard mark. 
ae champion, Mrs. C. M. Buchanan; score, 
S4-200. 
enile champion, Billy Derby; score, 90-100. 
iteur double target champion, Chas. Gun- 
nir score, 50-50. 

1 average on 650 registered targets, the 
m, William Thomas; score, 626-650. 
fessional state champion, Capt A. H. Har- 
ore 196-200. 
fessional all-around champion, Capt. A. H. 
‘, Score 338-350. 

a double champion, George Burt, 

8-50. 
fessional handicap champion, A. M. Wills, 
», 19 yards. 
fessional high on all targets for the four 
Rush Razee, score 681-700, which include 
56-yard targets, 150 doubles, 50 sliding handi- 
ind 100 23-yard targets. 

1925 Colorado state shoot was awarded 
rt Collins, and Denver will attempt to land 
rairie Zone tournament, which is one of the 
ational shoots held. during the year. 

success of this year’s shoot was due 
y to the untiring efforts of Walter Stull, 
had full charge of the traps and grounds, 

is enough grief for any three men. ‘Au- 
Sarcander was elected president, W. M. 
lan vice president and Brad Townsend sec- 
y of the Colorado-New Mexico State Asso- 
1 for 1925. 
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HEISER 


Custom Hand-made Indestructible Gun Cases 


Leather Fishing Rod Cases 


SS 


t=. 


~~, —— fn 





Quick Draw Holsters, Safety Shoulder Holsters, Fly Books, Reel 
Cases, Puttees, Cuffs, Belts and other leather sporting goods. 


Send 10 Cents for Catalog Number 20 
THE HEISER CO. 


Dept. A Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 














f Powers Gun Cleaning Rod? 


O 
_ —— 





There’s an oil can, and screwdriver, in the handle, 





Soft, polished brass, that won’t in- 
jure the finest barrel. 















No irritating hunts 
for oil can or screwdriver. 


Made in 4 sizes, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge 
— At your dealers, or write 


RIES MFG. CO., 1038 £. Grand Ave., Decatur, Ml. 











U. S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


Allcarbineshave the new model 1898 stocks. The barrels, actionsand $ 
parts are eithernew or have beenrefinished by the Government and equal to new 


KRAG RIFLES, $12.50 KRAG SPORTING RIFLES, $14.00 
CALIBRE 45 SHOT GUNS, $4.50 CALIBRE 45 CARBINES, $3.50 


OLIVE Woo] Breeches 22 ie ee oem ee ra 
D RAB oOo reec es ~ Mane Sort ny Sed ny } sorol 
Utility Bags for Bait, Lunches, etc., 50c *"raa*™ 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG ARMS, CLOTHING and 


W. STOKES KIRK things out of the ordinary 


1627-AR North 1 Oth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








he most particular 
half-tone and magazine 
color work in Denver 


Sra) 


S 
Yew 


WY 


Bory 


is produced in our plant~ 


525 Fourteenth §t. Denver, 
Phone Main 572/-22 
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It propels your boat 
anywhere it will float 
A light, powerful, practically vibra- 
tionless outboard motor that is absolute 
proof against all underwater obstacles 
that in brief is the L-A Twin. Weighs 
52 lbs. complete, and develops 3 full 
H. P. Sturdy, reliable and economical 
to operate. 
Automatic tilting, combined with the patented L-A Slipping 
Clutch Propeller, insures that no underwater obstacles 
stones, snags or deadheads—can harm boat or motor. The 
L-A Twin propels your boat anywhere it will float. See your 
dealer, or write for full particulars. 


JOCKWoOoD-ASH 


MOTOR COMPANY 
478 JACKSON ST. JACKSON, MICH. 
Builders of Marine Engines for 21 Years 


Send 50c for Tourtnc ATLAS containing 
a road map of every state in the Union. 
Outpoor Lire, Denver, Colo. 


(in e like hungry wolves, 
Fish Bite any season, if you bait 
withMagic Fish Lure. 

Best Fish Bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
ulling them out. $1 Box Free tointroduce our 
Esh andanimaltraps. Write today. Agts. Wtd, 
WaltonSupplyCo.,Dept.80 St.Louis,Mo. 





HEAD LIGHTS 
For Camping, Fishing, Frog 

unting, or any outdoor sport. 
Burns carbide gas; powerful 
white light, double lens; com- 
plete with Generator, $9.75, 
C.0.D. Guaranteed to please or 
money refunded. 

Send for free catalog. 

BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 
508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 


















E. A. LOCKWOOD 
Game Head 
Specialist 
Millbrae, Calif. 
Special attention to 
trophies from Alas- 
ka, Yukon, Cassiar 
andthe Rocky Moun- 
tains. Received 34of 
the 70 trophies sent 
from Yukon last season. Consider this fact. 

















Bait-casting lines soaked in 
NYOIL won’t “rough up” and 
lose their strength, even under 
constant, heavy plug casting. 
Nyoil has proven to thousands 
of sportsmen that it is the per- 
fect thin lubricant for reels and 
gun locks. Never chills, hard- 
ens or gums. Odorless, stain- 
less, clean. All dealers or write 


W.F.NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 





Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge Bill 
Is Passed by Congress 


G@PORTSMEN of America will rejoice to hear that the Mississippi River Wild Life 

and Fish Refuge Bill passed the House June 5, the Senate June 6, and was signed 
by President Coolidge on June 7, the last day of the congressional session. We say 
sportsmen of America (and when we say sportsmen we mean all children of the ou: 
doors) for the benefits of this legislation will reach from the tierra caliente of Mexico 
to the colder regions of Canada. 


This law authorizes the appropriation of $3,000,000 to be used by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for acquiring “by purchase, gift, or lease, such areas of land, or of 
land and water, situated between Rock Island, Ill., and Wabasha, Minn., on either 
side or upon islands in the Mississippi River which are subject to overflow by such 
river. ” This tract is about 3CC miles in length, comprising 250,000 acres of 
river bottom land, marsh land, sloughs, creeks and swamps, beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion, and representing the last stand of life in the upper Mississippi Valley, if not the 
entire Mississippi Valley, and the last stand of the warm water game fishes in America. 

This tract of river bottom land, with its sloughs, creeks and swamps, is the only 
natural spawning ground for black bass left in America, and when it is understood 
that this fish cannot be stripped for propagation purposes like trout ard salmon, 
and that it is transplanted to other waters with practically no success, the value of 
this area in supplying baby bass for stocking suitable streams of the United States 
will be comprehended. It is estimated that the acquisition of this territory will 
increase the fish hatcheries of the United States 300 per cent. 


At one time the land included in this refuge was a veritable game, fish and fur 
paradise, but owing to the fact that it lies within four states, with the existing conflic- 
tion in state game laws, and also to the difficulty of maintaining anything like eff. 
cient game law enforcement because of the ease with which violators could operate 
under such favorable conditions, the game and fur has been greatly depleted. How- 
ever, there is still left sufficient stock for breeding, and with uniform regulations, 
enforced by federal authority, wild life will soon increase to pleasing numbers under 
the extremely favorable conditions found there. 

Not only will this refuge be worth while because of the chance it will give 
the wild life indigenous to that part of the country, but it will mean much to our 
migratory wild fowl. This area lies directly in one of the principal lines of flight of 
our ducks during migration, and will provide a place for them to rest and feed on 
their way to and from their nesting grounds. In the past the ducks have been bom 
barded unmercifully during their fall flight, and as there is no open water here wher 
they can seek safety during the day, as those can along the Atlantic Coast, the result 
is that they are driven south much earlier than they would otherwise be, where they 
consume the supply of food before the winter is past and when the time arrives for 
their flight northward in the spring many of them are mere bones and feathers. 

We could continue indefinitely enumerating the worthwhile benefits which this 
refuge will make possible. Without a doubt it is the greatest conservation movement 
since the adoption of the Migratory Bird Treaty. 

In addition to the $3,000,000 authorized for the purchase of grounds the law au- | 
thorizes another appropriation of $300,000, “to be available until June 30, 1925. | 
$100,000 of such sum to be available for expenditures by the Secretary of Agriculture ; 
and $200,000 by the Secretary of Commerce.” | 

| 
| 





Now that the sportsmen of the country have been successful in getting this bil! 
enacted it is to be hoped that the various states and individuals concerned in the j 
transfer of this land to the federal government will give their heartiest co-operation 
in order that there may be no delay in getting the good work started, which is going | 
to mean so much to sport in America. It was only thru quick and vigorous action on 
the part of the states and patriotic citizens that this marsh land was preserved until 
legislation placed it beyond the control of large drainage interests, who were stopped 
in some instances after they had actually placed machinery on the ground ready for 
work. 

It should not be necessary to say that the passage of legislation of such great im- 
portance as the Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge Bill requires untold 
effort on the part of some one individual leader. And in this connection we wish to 
impress upon our readers the debt they owe to Will H. Dilg, president of the Isaak 
Walton League of America, for the work he did and the sacrifices he made while 
accomplishing this objective. During the time when this bill was up for consideration 
before the various committees, and until the President’s signature made it a law, Mr. 
Dilg spent his time in washington where he could be in constant touch with the matter 
as it progressed, and only those who were on the ground know and realize the extent 
of his efforts, remaining as he did, even at the risk of suffering a complete breakdown 
in health, until he saw the campaign brought to a successful end. 
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The Critical Situation of Ameri- 
can Game 


extracts from a paper read by Dr. Will- 

: Hornaday at the National Conference on 

O Recreation, May 22, 1924.) 

seventy years we have been engaged 

loody carnival of savage and merciless 
slauchter. Far too much of this has been 
uted regardless of the rights of poster- 
: the rights of the game. Along with 
this wasteful folly, the hunters of game have 
t wiped out the prospects for a full 
measure of legitimate sport in the future. 

[, 1922 the sportsmen of Pennsylvania 
killed 254,196 ducks and geese. The Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission has re- 
declared, in its magazine, that each 
vear over 1,000,000 ducks are killed in Cali- 
fornia—ducks belonging partly to Oregon, 
Washington, British Columbia and Alaska. 
In 1921 the kill of waterfowl recorded in 
Minnesota was 1,520,000. It is estimated 
that as many as 1,000,000 ducks recently 
have died in Utah from alkali poisoning. In 
view of all this and the annual slaughter of 
ducks and geese at the southern points where 


> 


they mass together in winter, it is our rough | 


guess that each year at least 8,000,000 migra- 
tory game birds are killed in the United 
States. 

| think that today very many American 
sportsmen and hunters are in the same state 
if game-paradise beatitute that the state sen- 
ite of Ohio occupied in 1857, when it grave- 
ly resolved that the passenger pigeons ex- 
isted in such millions that they never would 
diminish, and therefore needed no _protec- 
tion. 

\s everyone knows, the automobile has 
now become a fearful scourge to the game of 
ir land, by enabling at least 2,000,000 men 
of the annual army of hunters to cover about 
four times as much hunting territory as they 
formerly could comb out with their guns. 
The favorite shotguns of 1924 are nothing 
less than beautifully made and _ perfectly 
working machine guns, which get far more 
game than the guns of even twenty years 


Concerning the constructive measures that 
eed to be set in motion for the saving of 
ime and sport on a long-continued basis, 
there are two of supreme importance, but 
iere is no one reform measure that is to be 
egarded as a’cure-all. The first and most 
imperative one is the placing of a stop order 
at least 40 per cent of the annual killing, 
thru large reductions in bag and season lim- 
The second is the making of thousands 
small game sanctuaries. 
lhruout at least three-fourths of the 
nited States there should be a 100 per cent 
rease in the cost of state hunting licenses, 
order to double the present state funds 
iilable for the enforcement of the game 
vs, to make more sanctuaries and to in- 
ise the supply of game. There is much 
be said of the folly of doing the nation’s 
ime conservation business solely on the ri- 
ulously low hunting license fees that now 
tain. The average resident hunting license 
for the whole United States, is $1.40, and 
view of the long and wide killing privi- 
‘es that each license confers that sum is 
liculous. It is unfair to the game and 
just to the general public. Men who will 
t pay more than a paltry $1.40 for state- 
ide killing privileges during three or three 
id one-half months should not b2 permitted 
kill public property in game. Remember 
tat every citizen has a vested interest in the 
ame of his state and in the migratory game 
f the nation. The states must have more 


oney, and the right way to get it is wide! 
pen. The federal hunting license bill be- 
ore Congress will yield a large annual fund | 
’r expenditure by the federal government | 
n game refuges, law enforcement and pub-| 








Summer Outing Shoe 


White and Brown duck with pure rubber Non-Slip Sole. 
Hard felt Innersole that will not curl or draw the feet. 
This new style Lace-to-toe shoe is the last word in up-to- 
date shoe construction for early hunting, camping, etc. 
As rubber deteriorates rapidly get shoes newly made. 
With 35,000 customers, our turnover is so quick 
shoes do not get old. 

Send for catalogue and free sample of this wonder- 
ful sole, also duck and felt Innersole. Price: 
Men’s Brownor White, $2.40. Boys’ White 
only, $2.20. Delivered free in the U. S. 


L. L. BEAN 


FREEPORT 
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Johnson's 
Folding 4 
Goose Decoys J=- 


ANEW GOOSE DECOY—FOLDS UP! 


pags reproductions of Canada Geese on tough jute fiber-board in natural 
colors. ade similar to Johnson’s Duck Decoys. Folds flat. Set up in a jiffy. 
Lasts for years. Weighs only | lb. Gets the wariest geese. Sample postpaid $1.00. 


JOHNSON’S FOLDING DECOYS 
72 COLUMBIA ST., SEATTLE 

















FAMOUS KRAG RIFLES caxraipces ONLY $] 2.50 


= ee 










These celebrated rifles became a part of National History during the 
Spanish War and have ever since been a popular arm with American Shooters for long- 
range target and big-game shooting despite the more recently adapted .30-'06 Springfield 
and other high-power rifles. The Krag shoots the well-known .30-40 Gov't. cartridge with a 220-gr. 
bullet. Rifles offered above are equal to new, with micrometer sights (but without bayonets). 
A package of 20 cartridges given with each rifle at our special price of $12.50. Only a limited 
stock on hand. Length barrel,30in. Weight,9 lbs. Gunsmiths frequently purchase these rifles to 
convert toa ety which then sells for $40 or $50. On receipt of $2.50 will ship rifle and cartridges. 
Balance $10 C.O.D. We can also give special prices on new Marlin Rifles, calibres .30-30, .32 Special 
and .38-55, for a limited time only. A few .30-cal. Newton Rifles at only $45.00. For everything 
in Sporting Goods, address: 


KIRTLAND BROS. & COo., Inc., Dept. K-O-L, 90 Chambers St., NEW YORK 












FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 
E. H.STEUCK Aika seepaiaine 


Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 















OUTDOOR LIFE CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH INDIVIDUAL 
MAPS OF EACH STATE as listed below—or the SPECIAL 
TOURING ATLAS containing full page map of every state in 
the Union for 50c, postpaid. The Atlas contains 48 pages with 
maps printed in two colors. Every camper should have one. 

Fill in the attached coupon and mail it today—checking which 
maps you wish. 








Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find 50c for copy of Touring Atlas (check here) [_] 
Enclosed find $............ , for which send me the following maps: 
Check Check 

Boks TaN ROTI os eee ........Minnesota Guide ... 35 
Rocieaibe United States Guide............................35€ ........Mississippi Guide .......... 35c 
eral Citeago City Map... n.-<2...-----20e ........Missourt Guide ........... 35c 
pene Los Angeles District Map................25¢ .......-Montana Guide ................ BOC 
cael 2 | ........Nebraska Guide ........ 35c 
éadibed ee ner .....Nevada Guide ............. } -0ee DOC 
ie eS Ee ....New Mexico Guide a 
Jatt Arkansas Guide ................. soiceosteeanl .......North Dakota Guide oes 
as California Guide .............. sacees BOC ef ¥Saeee ees 35c 
tinted Colorado Guide ................. ~nwsiop le .--.----Oklahoma Guide ............. 35 
: ee OS eee ....-..Oregon Guide ...... ; 35c 
sare Illinois Guide ............ iti ......90uth Dakota Guide ae 35c 
ase Indiana Guide ............ See --e--ennessee Guide .... aks ---.30C 
nonale LTO BE Eo 35c 
OER. Kansas Guide ........ nije oa .......Utah Guide .... ne veceee- BOC 
Aras | | EM ....Washington Guide ....................-. 35c 
sensed Louisiana Guide ..... ERET .....Wisconsin Guide ........ es 35c 
Weak. Michigan Guide . 35c .....Wyoming Guide ..................... 35c 
| It ae Re a nee S NGA: Renee eT SROET eee 
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BOOK S ror tHe 
SPORTSMAN 








ANGLING 
Adventures in Angling (Van Campen 
Heilner) .......... ASE: bee. 3.00 
Amateur Rod Making PRET ae are ee - 1.00 
American Food and Game Fishes.................... 5.00 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead)...... 3.50 
Angler’s C ompanion . os enrersssstcosewous 4.50 


Artificial Flies and How to Make Them...... 1. 
Sass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 


of America (Henshall) 3.00 
Big-Game Fishes of the United States (Hol- 

den) eeocnsvecse 1.75 
Black Bass and Bass Craft (Jones).............. 3.00 
3ook of Black Bass (Henshall) cunning 4.50 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)................ 2.00 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith)...................... 3.00 
Call of the Surf CHetiner) .....,..........c:sccscccenese 3.00 
Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith) .......... 3.00 
Compleat Angler (Walton) 2 SO 


Complete Angler and Huntsman (Blake).... 2.00 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 
ning (Shaw) 


5 10.00 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies (Ship- 


ley) . 1.50 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 2.00 
Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the 

Tweed (Scope) nei : senses OO 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) .0..0....02............... 1.00 
Fisherman's LANTOS CHCA) ono. .cecccvncovnnscssaveses 4.00 
Fishing From the Earliest Times.................. 10.00 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)............ 1.00 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) . ee 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll) .............. 3.00 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet) eee... 2.00 
Fishing With Floating Flies (Camp)............ 1.00 
Fhy-Fisher’s Entomology (Ronalds) .............. 5.00 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll) es aertiandnsousace 
Grim, the Story of a Pike . . 2.00 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout, A (Hills) 3.00 


Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden)...... 3.00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll)... 3.00 
Life, History and Habits of Salmon, Sea 
Trout, Trout and Other Fresh-water Fish 5.00 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John) 20. 1.00 


Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill) 2.020200. 1.75 
Practical Fly-Fishing (St. John) .... . 1.00 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 
(Johnson) . - : : : eee: Bo 
Salmon and Trout .......000000000002.....eeee serene ao 
Some Fish and Some Fishing ........................ 3.00 
Streamcraft (Holden) . 2.50 


Trout Fishing for the Beginner (C lapham) 1.25 


Trout Fly-Fishing in America (Southard)....10.00 
Trout Lore (Smith) .. eee 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Art of Trapping: CCOnme?)) o..0c:..c..ccsccccovecscocoscs 1.00 
Back to Nature (Newkirk) : .. 1.00 

Backwoods meee and Medicine (Moody, 

M. D.) sieinenidépeseastsnesencwssscnce SOO 
Camp Cookery (Kephart) .............. ee 
Camp Kraft (Miller) we Ake 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke).... 2.00 
Camp Grub er ae Re reine ee ee ee 3.50 
Camping Out (Miller) -2202..22.00000.00002. cee teceeee 2.00 
Camp Kits and Camp ‘Lite CNiDliCk). .cccncs 2.00 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)........000....... 1.00 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan) ................... .60 
Camping (Kephart) ive’ “ED 
Camping Out (A Manual on Organized 

Camping) ...... sas acunnsaiceds 2.00 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart).............. 3.00 
Canadian Wilds (Hunter) pciptpananaes 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) ............0....... 1.00 
Fox Trapping (Harding) ‘inspite maabbacesie 1.00 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding)....00000000000000... 2.00 
Fur Facts (Ahern) -..00...............ccsccscccceccescesececes 1.25 
Fur Farming (Harding) 2.000000. ccc ceeeeceeee 1.00 
Ginseng and Other Medical Plants................. 1.25 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman) ....................2.00 
Holidays in Tents (Childs) . «as 200 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins ose. AanO 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding) . 1.00 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 

(Harding) acy: ee 
Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill)...... 1.00 
Land Cruising and Prospecting .................... 1.00 
Log Cabins and Cottages . : sscicen OO 
Mink Booklet (lamb) sas casieonssdegidiyepustacads By (35 
Mink Farming (White) o.........ccooooc. ceeceeee 1.00 
Mink Trapping (Harding) . seateonte 1.00 


Motor Campcraft (Brimmer) 
Motor Camping (Long) . . 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop) ecesce ONO 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller) 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace) 

Roughing It Smooth ly (Jessop) 

Science of Trapping (Kreps) . ; 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Be ard). 








Sportsm: in’s Workshop, The (Miller) ; paper, 
$1.25; cloth aspeds ; ecbseasuce MORE 
Steel Trae (Harding) | . Cidaetiitaliliandaiatisiebed 1.00 
Taxidermy (Pray) es: 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce) ........0..0.......... 1.00 
Touring Atlas 22.0... eecsessscessesecceeececsscesceesecee 50 
Tracks and Tracking 20....c.ccccccceeceeeee 1.00 
Trail Craft (Fordyce) . eee .... 2.50 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy . ecavcnss. 
Vacation on Trail (Davenport) see pecsonss DO 
Winter Camping (Carpenter) .....0..cccceceee 1.00 
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lic shooting grounds, and the more quickly 
that bill passes the better. 

The national government and the states 
should enter at once upon the development 
of a really great industry in providing new 
food supplies and shelter for wild game. 
On this subject. a long chapter might be 
written and the matter must be given ade- 
quate attention. 

Quail hunting is now extinct in ten of the 
northern states east of the Rocky Mountains, 
wherein only forty years ago quail were 
abundant. In twenty-seven states the daily 
bag limit on ducks is twenty-five, or five 
times as many as any sportsman’s family 
can consume; but in eight states of duck 
scarcity the daily limit is only fifteen, and 
in Maine and Colorado it is ten. 

There is yet time to save our game on a 
continuing basis; but if it is to be done 
there is not a day to be lost. I call upon this 
conference to act, and in the forceful words 
of Judge Joseph H. Choate, when in 1917 he 
begged that American troops be sent to 
France, “For God’s sake, hurry!” 


New Mexico’s Present Need 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Four years ago the 
New Mexico Game Protective Association 
induced the legislature. to pass what has 
since been conceded to be about the last 
word in modern game laws. This law estab- 
lishes an unpaid commission of three men 
with full power and full responsibility to ad- 
minister the game resources of the state. 
Their terms overlap, so that continuity of 
policy is assured. Very high-caliber men 
have been induced to serve on the commis- 
sion, which has made a splendid record in 
establishing over fifty refuges, inauguarating 
a system of fish hatcheries, providing elastic 
seasons suitable to local conditions, laying 
out an educational campaign, organizing a 
corps of year-long, paid deputies, and other 
progressive moves. New Mexico’s game con- 
servation machinery is, in my opinion, al- 
most perfect, except in one important re- 
spect: The legislature has so far failed to 
authorize the commission to employ its state 
game warden to carry out its policies. 

In other words, New Mexico has the last 
word in machinery, but insists on unskilled 
labor to operate the machine. The game 
warden is still appointed by the governor, 
and therefore is subject to change every two 
years. There is no person living, no matter 
what his industry or ability, who can start 
from zero and acquire a grasp of the game 
situation in any such period. To thrust such 
a responsibility on an untrained person every 
two years is a manifest absurdity. 

From the very outset the New Mexico 
Game Protectice Association has insisted 
that the commission should be authorized 
to employ a trained person and to keep him 
as long as he delivered results. But the 
legislature has so far considered it politically 
inexpedient to make the necessary amend- 
ment to the law. 

The association is now embarking on its 
third campaign for the amendment. In my 
opinion, no single question in the western 
field is as important as the principle which 
is here involved. It is a “test case” and the 
result is vital to the future of western game. 

New Mexico’s predicament is exactly an- 
alogous to a corporation appointing a board 
of directors, giving them full responsibility 
for the conduct of its affairs and then de- 
nying them authority to employ their own 
general manager. 

It should not be assumed that challenging 
the systeem of politically appointed game 
wardens reflects on any individual warden 
so appointed. On the contrary, I think the 
system is as unjust to the individual as it is 
to the game, and the sportsmen who pay the 
bill. There have been many individuals who 
have made.a valiant effort to meet their re- 


sponsibilities. Just about the time ‘ey ge) 
well under way another change come along, 
The whole tendency of the system is i: spend 
the bulk of the department’s time ani! fund; 
in training new appointees instead of jp 
administering game. 

The state game department should be ap 
expert, technical service, in the same senge 
as the public health department or jhe de. 
partment of education. It does not reflec; 
political policies, and therefore should no; 
be subjected to the instability of olitica} 
control. 

From the political standpoint, it seems to 
me that such a record for accomplisiimen 
and a body of satisfied sportsmen could be 
urged as a more valuable political asset than 
the patronage of the office. 

Until the New Mexico sportsmen pass 
their amendment the tendency will be for 
game protection to be better on the statute 
books than it is in the woods. They deserve 
the moral support of sportsmen thruout the 
country. Apo LEopotp, 

N. Mex. 

Note.—No state in the Union has a higher 
record in game administration than Pennsylvania, 
and that state has a commission form in connec- 
tion with its game laws. Pennsylvania’s game 
commission consists of seven men, six of \ 


are appointed by the governor with the approv: ; 
of the senate, and these six commissioners choos 





their own executive secretary (who acts in the 
capacity of chief game warden) and fix his com. 
pensation. The executive secretary remains in 


office so long as his work is satisfactory to the 
commission, and this is the very thing which Mr 
Leopold points out as an essential need in New 
Mexico’s present system, and which that state 
must fill before it will have anything like eff- 
cient game administration. Sportsmen of the 
state should get back of the New Mexico Game 
Protective Association and help to get this 
amendment passed without further delay.—Ed- 
itor. 





Memorial to Paul J. Rainey 


It would be hard to imagine a more fit- 
ting monument to the memory of the late 
Paul J. Rainey, world-renowned hunter, pho- 
tographer and explorer, than the one con- 
ceived by his sister, Mrs. Grace Rogers. 

This memorial is in the form of a wild 
life sanctuary, consisting of approximately 
26,000 acres located in the very heart of the 
winter gathering place for wild fowl on the 
western coast of Louisiana, which was for- 
merly a part of the Rainey-MclIlhenny shoot- 
ing preserve. This magnificent contribution 
to wild life conservation has been given to 
the National Association of Audubon Soci- 
eties by Mrs. Rogers for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a Paul J. Rainey wild life sanc- 
tuary and it is understood that the gift i 
cludes sufficient funds to develop and main- 
tain the territory in perpetuity as a haven 
for wild bird life. 

During the winter especially, wild fowl! fre- 
quent this region in vast numbers, and ar- 
rangements are being made for the immedi- 
ate planting of duck foods in large quanti- 
ties and for improving the area in various 
ways which will make it attractive to the 
birds. Efficient warden service will be main- 
tained and no more will the boom of guns 
be heard on these famous shooting grounds. 

We have known of many kinds of memori- 
als which have been erected in the past, but 
we have never heard of a finer tribute of 
affection than this.. Here is one which not 
only serves the purpose for which it was in- 
tended but also benefits a continent, and 
such a memorial cannot but grow in wor!) 
with the passing years. 





in Alaska Game Law 
Administration 

On June 7 President Coolidge signed a 
made effective a Senate joint resolutio! 
transferring the administration of the Alas’ 
game law from the governor of the territ: 
to the United States Department of Agric: 
ture, thereby enabling the Secretary of Ag*: 


Change 


a. 








cu 
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get culture to unite the administration of the 

ng. Ala-ka game law with the one covering the FOR THE : ft 

nd lan. {ur-bearing animals of the territory. § 

ids {he present game and fur laws have be- 

in come obsolete, but this change in adminis- 
tration will work more advantageously with = 

an he pew Alaska Game Bill, which passed the — 

se Senate at the last session of Congress and 

le. was favorably reported by the House Com- HUNTING AND SHOOTING Bresking a Bird Dog (Lytle) —.......__. 200 

ct mittee on Agriculture. The new bill provides American Animals (Stone and Cram) ...-$5.00 Bull Terrier, The (Haynes) ...........-. aww OD 

ot for the establishment of an Alaska Game African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols... 6.00 Cocker Spaniel, The -- 1.00 

al See Wes d of five b American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)... 5.00 Complete Dog Book, ‘The “(Bruette) eset 3.00 

a ( lission compose ol ve members, ONE | American Hunter (Winch)  -..ccccccccceccccccococeeeee 1.00 Dog Book, The (W atson) ... ee 4.00 
from each of the four judicial divisions of American Rifle, The (Whelen) .......... .. 6.00 Forty Years Beagling in the U. S................. 5.00 

0 the territory and the fifth (executive officer American Shotgun, The (Askins) seeee 2.50 reg aie bin? (Williams) ae 1.00 

ca Pa es: ae Es . Automatic Pistols (Pollard) ............e tees 2.00 Fox Terrier, The (Haynes) ..... cs 00 

% o a commission) will be the chief Fopre- Black Bears, The (Wright) . . 1.385 MHaberlein’s Force Collar ........ an ae 

e tative of the Biological Survey in Alaska.) Book of the Pistol and Revolver (Pollard) 4.50 Hounds and Beagles nee a 

n r this commission will come the protec- Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing (Miller) 2.00 some Dogs p70 a cs : - 
ae - . * Bullets’ Flight From Powder to Target Kennel Diseases (Ashmont) eS! Of “ 
tion of game animals, fur-bearing animals ae ‘en Geol on Sa 1.00 : 

$ and birds of the territory. Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Horn- Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) — io : 

r —_————- + - aday) 5.00 Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes).................. 00 

2. Camp Fires in “Desert and Lava (Hornad ay) 5.00 Sandy Oorang (Lytle) SE ey 

‘ Colorado Deer Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer) . 8.00 Scottish and Irish Terriers (Hi: BYNES) ...<acccseoe 1.00 

; zs Tha c _ Se aa Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacot t).... 1.10 Sporting Dog, The (Graham) . --- 1.75 : 

, a following comment by State Forester Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) ...................cece 1.75 Story of Jack (Lytle) ~. & ee i 
W. J. Morrill appeared in News Notes, pub- Duck and Goose Shooting ....-cc....ccccscssessseeenee 2.00 Trail Hound (Beck) ; --- 1.00 : 
lished by Colorado College: Good Hunting (Roosevelt) .... wwe 1.60 Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, The . ; 

low dean axe avedicn Calbeaia ai a Grizzly, The (Mills) : eee (Shelly); cloth, $2.00; paper.. Sra F ; 
RON SCY, eee olorado mountins! Hunting With Bow and Arrow (Pope) . 3.00 : 
Yet they increase rapidly when given the neces- tal Wan AbikasCuisn Cansiende Clee NATURAL HISTORY Sys 
= ‘protection, A game preserve thirty-five Guire) .. anne .. 2.50 American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 4 
‘ ty-five miles in extent was established by ed : <7 “eee , o E 
: rovernielent? 1b 00) ‘ou-Alie. xincthe Gant f aa 6 Instruction in Rifle Practice (Beard) : senses Sa 
“tle whe: : : ere A E95, CT) Sn Sey aneareeee i Pectcetvcadadizs 75 = =American Natural History (Hornaday) 5.00 i 
the Grand a = the time of its establish- Jist Huntin’ (Ripley) 2:00 Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore) 2.50 
ment it is estimated there were 3,000 deer. Now - — cremecsoeee ee * Mace lhgaiyir~ ioe Thane ast Rh <page BO Dee neta Na 
; att Land of Footprints (White) sevesscessseceeeeee 2.00 Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
there are 0) ( OO : l : - 
B 3 Py esc LP og Bath na ~ } one Long Shooters, The (Altsheler) -~................ ..75 the Rockies, Hus. in Colors (Reed). . 1.30 
cr Pare over 600 per cent. Nowhere else in Modern Pistol, The (Winans) ae 2.50 Bird Guide No. 2- -Land Sit Is East of the , sy 
United States are deer so plentiful Hun- Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan).... 1.25 Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed) 1.30 : f 
dreds may be seen at dusk by autoists Moose Book (Merrill) -.. . 6.00 Bird Life (Chapman) weweeeee 4.00 : 
"What the average Coloradoan needs is more Outdoor Pastimes of an American Huntes In Beaver World (Mills) . 2.25 
wv Dat ¢ aad : ‘ei p nent rad onteeen ie 
interest in live deer and less in dead ones; more Roosevelt) sarirtadesnrsnsetrenaeaants E : ae 3.00 Minds and Manners of Wild Animal se 
self-restraint and less lawlessness in respect to Our Rifles (Sawyer) .. ---- 4.50 (Hornaday) _. : sveeceeee 2.50 
game; and a keener desire to permit the deer Pistol and Revolver “Shooting (Himmel- Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke) .................. 1.75 
to increase until the oversupply becomes actually wright), new and revised edition . 1.00 Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) ............... 2.50 
apparent. The mule deer is not as wary as the Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting Watched by Wild Animals (Mills)................ 2.50 
hits tail deer and needs more protection. and Fishing (Mershon) . ---- 3.00 Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke)........ 1.75 
We can have deer in abundance if we will only Records of Big Game (Ward), 7th edition..14.50 
mind our step and help see that the other fellow Rifle Marksmanship 200 .--- sse-ssesseessneene 1.00 MISCELLANEOUS 
does, too. Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins)................- 100 A B C of Vacuum Tubes Used in Radio 
What we need to begin with is a stronger pub- Rifles and Shotguns (Miller) . mee iaonaned 2.50 Reception (Lewis) . 1.00 i 
lic sentiment in favor of more game. Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller) - 1.50 Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of Oppor- : 
Scatter-Gun Sketches (Bigelow) 2.00 aaa ORM TE ae 6.00 ; & 
Shot Guns (P ollard) sebactadilasinavadiain 1.75 Bill Tohnson’s Joy B “a (2.000 Tokes) ........ 2.50 
Correcting Mr. McNulty Sporting Firearms (Kephart) ee eee et SE eles. FS 
a Minis Sporting Firearms of Today (C urtis). 3.50 Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating 
In a letter written by William nF McNulty, Sporting Rifle (Winans) .. -- BOO (Miller) 250 
which appeared in the March number of sett Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Cas- 4.00 Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use ; 
Outdoor Life, Mr. McNulty states there are well) - senna nese ph ee 200 (Pinkerton) SR ee OE: 1.00 : 
00 Soon! Still Hunter, The 2.00 Chinook Book, The 1.00 
1,000 head of buffaloes in Wainwright Buf- Suggestions to Military. ‘Riflemen (Whelen) 1.50 Col ; ha C) “Seuel of tha Machine ‘ - 
falo Park db he C di - | Tales of Duck and Goose Hunting (Hazel- olorado, the Sjucem Jewel of ti scence ; 
a0 ark, owne y the anadian govern a °o uck a g 2 50 (Bages) 3.50 } 
ment. This figure is erroneous. According Tra, on) . : soves 9 How to Build a Fishing and Gunning Skiff 4 
: # rapping. “Wild Animals in the Malay Jun- . sO 
to the 1922-23 report of the American Bison sai elie Nae sane tara tc alacaintlanaieast 2.50 gay ce ae re oe ay ' 
Society there were 7,559 head in the Wain- Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon).. 5.00 panda ee re ne 
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Landed On A Dardevle 
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Dardevle comes in three sizes:— 
Dardevle, 33 in. long, 85c. 
Dardevlet, 27 in. long, 
85c. Dardevle’s Imp, 
21 in.long,65c. And 
a special for Mus- 
kies and Lake 
Trout, Huskie 
Devle, the 
big fellow, 
5% in. long, 
$1.50. 

Send for 
Catalog 


Dardevlet, 
2i4in. long 
1 in. wide, 
4 02. 85c 


Don’t go on 
yourtripthis year 
without a liberal supply of 
the Dardevle family, in several 
sizes and color combinations. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 
Dept. L 310 E. Congress Street 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


HEROLD M. ELKINS 


(SON OF THE LATE STEVE ELKINS) 
GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son’s Hole, 
BEAR AND LION HUNTING 

Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S. 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on thiscontinent. 


The ‘Motlern itifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 Pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.75, postpaid. 
Address 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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United States Radio Broadcasting Map 

Listing all the big telephone broadcasting stations, together 

with the address of each, his map is invaluable to the 

Radio enthusiast—and sells for only 25c. Fill in the coupon 

and mail it today! 

Radio Dept., Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find 25c. Send me a Radio Map. 
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Forest Reserve Trapping and Our 
Elk 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Permits to trap on 
the forest reserves are becoming harder to 
obtain each year. This difficulty has been 
the source of animadversion by many per- 
sons who every winter, usually more or less 
assiduously, run a string of traps. The past 
winter saw fewer trappers in the Gros Ventre 
Mountains than ever, especially in Hoback 
Basin. Forest rangers have borne the brunt 
of the variegated criticism broadcast by 
the disappointed aspirants to trap-line checks, 
and I can say right here that they are guilty. 
This leaked out lately thru a statement by 
the ranger of the Hoback Basin district. 

“Why can’t they get permits to trap on the 
reserve? Because they run the elk out. No, 
they don’t shoot them—they just run them 
out.” 

Think this over. 

Let us illustrate with Hoback Basin. It 
is a hole full of hills, hemmed in on three 
sides by mountain peaks and on the south 
by a much grimmer barrier—ranches. On 
the wind-swept ridges within these boun- 
daries elk formerly wintered by the hun- 
dreds. The residents were wont to brag 
about how many elk were on this ridge and 
how many on that. But still they had trap- 
lines along these same ridges! Result— 
every time the trapper went over his line, no 
matter how peaceably, the elk were fright- 
ened. They rushed frantically from the 
ridge, scattering in the timber and reaching 
temporary safety on some other ridge, tho 
not without having to stagger and lunge 
thru soul-breaking drifts. Maybe in a few 
days some trapper comes sliding down this 
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ridge. The timid elk gaze in terror at thei a 
common enemy and again they scatter with m7 
variable results. Let this occur in al! parts I 
of our forest reserves and what will be the tior 
result? But it has occurred! Where are the oy 
herds that were so common in our moun. os 
tains? Fatuous question! They are some oe 
other place. Right. So are the buffalo, the “s 
deer and the antelope. eri 
Thus the forest reserve trapper has un. , | 
wittingly been the cause of our elk gradu. che 
ally leaving their usual haunts unti! now, are 
in this section at least, they have flocked to pee 
the government feeding farms in Jackson's ae 
Hole and those not sufficiently bold to ad. the 
vance that far are eking out a precarious tin 
existence on the bare, wind-swept hills in ex 
the eastern part of Jackson’s Hole. Scat. for 
tered ranches dot the lowlands, and between - 
warily watching these danger spots and paw. a 
ing the greater part of twenty-four hours pl 
each day to obtain enough of anything eat- f 
able to keep from starving to death, it is di 
plain to be seen that the elk cannot possibly th 


get fat, or even thrive as they would on the 
more secluded ridges in the foothills. 

If the elk are not shot and they winter on 
the feeding farms and on the surrounding 
hills, why should they decrease? 

Because there have been times when the 
feeding farms had insufficient hay for them. 
Many starved to death. Then the terrorized 
existence of the stragglers on the hills tends 
to decrease propagation, so at present with 
their unrelenting enemies, age, hunters and 
starvation incessantly on their trail early ex- 
termination seems grimly inevitable. 

At this writing there are approximately 
300 head of elk wintering on the hills at the 
mouth of Hoback Canyon. These hills are 
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ticipated in this hunt. 


used in this drive. 
the picture. 


RESULT OF VERMIN DRIVE IN IDAHO 
Killed in one day’s drive by members of the Boise Fish and Game League. 
The one captained by V. N. Jackson brought in 218 crows, 126 mag 
pies, 20 hawks and 4 owls—total 368. The rival team, captained by R. W. Limbert, bagge: 
110 crows, 128 magpies, 8 hawks and 2 bob-cats—total 248. 0isO 
We are indebted to Dr. R. R. Towle, secretary of the organization, for 


Two teams par 
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bare each summer by the thousands 


7 ranze cattle, so imagine the quality of the 
feed -ccured by the persecuted elk. And 
one of the reasons for this is the forest re- 
serve ‘rapper. 

~ Restrictions have been passed, and on 
some {forest reserves it is almost impossible 
to secure a permit to trap. However, it is 
comparatively easy to abolish permits. But 
is it easy to coax the elk back to their 
native haunts? Will they last until they 
realize that they have been made welcome 
in their natural habitat from which they 
have once been driven? 

Tir will tell. 

It is obvious that this phase of the situa- 
tion has not been given much, if any, thought 
by the residents, who pointed with pride to 
what they called their “pets,” or they would 


have curtailed their trapping operations so 
as not to molest the objects of their just 
ride. 
[his sad condition has been brought about 
thru thoughtlessness of the persons making 
trapping permissible and those doing the 
trapping, but it is almost a certainty that 
once this situation is impressed on them and 
they realize the damage they have unwit- 
tingly wrought, their efforts will be mutually 
extended to once more make the hills safe 
for the banished elk. The forest ranger 
naturally has his finger-tips on the pulse of 
our forest life, so if he can awaken the peo- 
ple by the inauguration of a plan whereby 
favorable winter range formerly used by hun- 
dreds of elk can again be made safe for 
them, he is to be commended instead of 
-_ ized for doing work of untold benefit 
) both the American people and the Ameri- 
FRANK M. HANSEN. 


It seems to us that Mr. Hansen is too 

| in his condemnation of the forest reserve 

There is no question but that a man 

1 a trap-line would cause more or less dis- 

turba but so would a forest ranger, a rancher, 

wateaa or any other person passing that 

Certainly, the trapper is not to blame be- 

the hills are picked bare of grass, as this 

states. Also, at the time when the forest 

trapper is operating, or at least during 

nter, elk have already been forced to low 

gt by storms, regardless of the presence of 

persons. What Mr. Hansen says may be true in 

s alities, but we should not make that an 

r condemning all forest reserve trapping, 

if we did that, all that applied within a 

would also apply outside, meaning that 

t would be necessary to stop all trapping in elk 

country, regardless of who owned the land. We 

might as well say stop ranching, lumbering and 
t operations.—Editor. 





“Spearfish Canyon” 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Most everyone has 
heard of the Black Hills. The name became 
vword when gold was discovered near 
Deadwood, S. D., in 1876. The country was 
made famous by such characters as Wild 
- os Calamity Jane, who are buried at 
tis place. 
nd yet how many «eople have heard of 
Spearfish Canyon? Not many, I'll venture, 
and yet this canyon is a paradise for the 
sportsman. It lies between the towns of 
rfish and Deadwood, and is connected 
by « spur of the B. & M Railroad, the scenery 
alo. ¢ which is not to be surpassed. 

ere is a good auto road entering the 
( m from the Spearfish end, and sports- 
me will find it a delightful place to bag 
t favorite game. 
the winter deer is to be found in the 
sounding hills. In the fall ruffed grouse 
lentiful, and during the summer months 
fisherman can amuse himself casting for 
in the clear, cold waters of Spearfish 
k, a mountain stream, which flows thru 
canyon, and which is kept well stocked 
trout by the government hatchery lo- 
d at Spearfish. One will find a few cozy 

‘abins, such as that belonging to Webb 

cht, and, taking it all in all, it’s a place 


s hard to beat. . PARKER. 
Dak. 


& 





N. H. CROWELL 


Note.—With considerable pleasure and no 
small amount of pride, we announce for our 
x aders the services of that authoritative writer, 

H. Crowell, whose experiences in the field of 
pe Pav constitute him a court of last resort on 
all questions too involved for the ordinary ex- 
pert. 

Mr. Crowell is the seventh son of a poor tal- 
low chandler and evinced no indications of his 
remarkable talen until the age of six, when he 
took up the study of Shakespeare and Izaak 
Walton. Shortly afterward he was seriously dis- 
appointed in love—the lady who had promised to 
marry him eloping with a horse doctor from 
Schnectady. 

He then read law by the light of a log fire in 
a sod house in the wilds of the Illinois forests 
and earned a precarious living by splitting rails. 
Here he grew to manhood—a man of gaunt arch- 
itecture and rough exterior, but with a heart of 
gold and a soul of steel. 

During this interim he wrote poetry on logs 
of pine smoothed off by his adze, and it was a 
common sight to see him driving his ox team to 
town hauling in a cord or two of his latest poems 
for the local newspaper. Mr. Crowell was the 
man who suggested to Mr. Hubbard the writing 
of his message to Garcia. 

Always noted for his generosity, Mr. Crowell 
gave a sum estimated at $3.50 to the suffering 
arms and munitions manufacturers during the 
war. 

Mr. Crowell belongs to the International Gate 
Crushers’ Union, the Hole-in-One Club and the 
Grave Diggers’ Society. He has one wife and 
three children, holds the road record between 
Denver and Dallas, state of Texas record for 
number of golf clubs broken in one day and is 
a remarkable shot with the St. Vitus dominoes. 
—Editor. 

(The work of answering the multitude of let- 
ters and telegrams dumped on my desk will be 
pushed as snappily as possible—N. H. C.) 


The first inquiry is from a Wisconsin sub- 
scriber: 


Editor:—Is there a reliable method of 
distinguishing between a skunk and a kan- 
garoo?—I. B. Dumm, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Answer.—There is. A skunk is smaller 
and more horizontal than a kangaroo. 


Editor:—Why do they call it a “pup” 
tent?—Ima Nuther, El Paso, Texas. 

Answer.—Probably because it isn’t fit for 
a full-grown dog to live in. Come again, 
Ima. 


Editor:—I ordered a Winchester rifle some 
time ago and when it came there was a 
square piece of wood in the box with the 
rifle. What is it for?—B. A. Nana, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Answer.—The block of wood is a load- 
tester. All guns are now shipped from the 
factory with a load-tester. Heretofore the 
customary method of testing whether a gun 
was loaded or not was to squint down the 
barrel. This has resulted seriously in many 
cases and the new load-tester is intended to 


take the place of the eye in these tests. Pro- | 
Hold the muzzle of the | 
gun six inches from the tester and pull the | 
If the tester shows laceration the | 


cedure is as follows. 


trigger. 
gun was loaded. 


Old Subscriber, Princeton, N. J.:—Yes, 
the bear the Duke de Abruzzi shot was really 
wild. The guides had not kept him long 
enough to tame him. 


Tenderfoot, Keokuk, Iowa:—The proper 
way to lace a hunting boot is from the bot- 
tom—never from the top. Insert the string- 
whang leather, if procurable, into the holes 
nearest the toe of the boot and bring the 
ends together so that the two pieces of string 
shall be of equal length. Then insert the 
string thru the holes alternately upward to 
the top. 
strings tightly. 





After drawing up snug, tie the | 


4, U.S. HEADQUARTERS 
IMPORTED 


Fire Arms and 
Ammunition 


‘STOEGER 


Sole Authorized Importer 
of the Genuine, Original 
MAUSER Rifles 
MAUSER and LUGER Pistols 


—_ barrels for ‘ ‘Luger™ Pistols in 6", 8", ro”, 12", 1.4", and 
6", lengths; “D.W.M.” Mauser, Luger, Mannlicher Rifle 
and Automatic Pistol Metallic Ammunition; “Koeln-Rot- 
tweil” Precision Shot Shells; “Automatic” 16-guage Shot 
Guns; Cal. 32—1x0-shot Automatic Police Rifle; “Merkel- 
Suhl” famous Shot Guns; “Over and Under” Shot Guns; 
Combination “Over and Under” Shot Gun and 30/30 Rifle; 
Famous “Drilling” Three Barrel Shot Guns and Rifle; Small 
Calibre Rifles, Shot Guns; Small Calibre “Over and Under” 
Guns “Gallus” Famous Spanish Revolvers; Revolver Am- 
munition; Leatherand Canvas Holsters, Cartridge and Shell 
Belts; Gun Cases and Covers; Field and Marine Glasses; 
Binoculars, Telescopes, Compasses; Shooting Accessories. 
Repair Parts for MAUSER and LUGER ARMS 


A. F. STOEGER 


224 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


ONE BLOCK FROM GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


Wear Hand-Made Boots 


Built Strictly to Your Measure 


TOUGH, FLEXIBLE, WATERPROOF 
Built by J. B. Thomas, formerly fatew 
manager of Putman Boot 


Send for Literature rr 


OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 


74 West Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


D. H. “McGEE & CO. 


Taxidermists, Tanners and Furriers 
219 Eastern Ave. 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 















































Special attention 
given to 
locating hunters 
with guides for 
big game in United 
States, Alaska, 
and Canada. 


Dewey’s Metal 
Folding Decoys 


Life-size, accurately colored, fold flat; give full 
bodied view from any angie when open. 


CROW KILLER Combination 

Includes one spring-leg Owl Decoy, two spring- 
row decoys, one three-tone crow 

call, complete in case 











Crows, 


$1.00 each. 







Aluminum ; per- 
fect imitation, 
fools the wisest. 


Each .. . 85e¢ 
Folding Duck 
S $1.75 ea. 
$18.00 
per doz. 
Accurately color durable; convenient to 


carry. Carrying case for one dosen decoys with 
anchors, 8 x 13 x 17 in. 


FOLDING GOOSE DECOY 
Spring Leg or Floating ; most life-like. 





OWL, Each, $3.75; per dozen, $42.00. 
Fullsize, great horved] FOLDING SNIPE DECOY 


Spring Leg which gives life-like action in the 
a bg mg ey =m wind. Carry a dosen in your pocket easily. 
jecoys ar 


decoys ai lifelike made.| Each, $1.00; per dozen, $10.00. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


al Introductory Offer! If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we es on gpprovel Send 
no money, just name ani 
will collect. Money nak if Fr movin 
REE circular on request. 
DEALERS write for proposition. AGENTS and 
OA ETRIBUTORS Seated in open territory 


OUTING MFG. CO. hae 


| 568 East Jackson Bivd., Elkhart, Ind. er tery Tae _ 


Dewey's Folding metal 
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“MORE GAME” Bad 








BULLETIN—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


WAKEFIELD DORT, Editor 

















The Game Refuge Bill 


When Congress adjourned June 7 the Game 
Refuge-Public Shooting Ground Bill (S. 2913, 
H. R. 745) had been favorably reported out by 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the United States Senate and by the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House of Representatives. 
The message was not voted on in either house, 
but it will be brought up for consideration in 
both houses early in the December session. _ 

Between the time you read this and the time 
Congress reconvenes several months will elapse. 
So far as the Game Refuge Bill is concerned, 
they can be made very important months, be- 
cause at some time during them there will be 
an opportunity for you to say a good word for 
the bill in some direction where it will get re- 
sults. Your congressmen will be at home. Make 
an effort to see them and talk to them about the 
measure. You will also find that many of your 
friends have not taken the interest in it they 
should. See that they do. If you all do your 
part for the Game Refuge Bill between this time 
and December it will go over with a bang. 


Rewards for Property Damage 


The majority of land owners are perfectly will- 
ing to permit public hunting on their property 
if they are decently treated by the gunners. All 
good sportsmen will, of course, respect property 
regardless of where they are or to whom it be- 
longs. But, unfortunately, some gunners seem 
impelled to tear down fences and destroy every- 
thing with which they come in contact. After 
two or three experiences of this kind no reason- 
able person can blame the farmers who have 
suffered for refusing to allow any more hunting 
on their land. 4s t 

A number of sportsmen’s organizations in 
widely separated parts of the country have de- 
veloped the idea of officially co-operating with 
the land owners in the protection of their prop- 
erty. This has been especially successful in 
Pennsylvania, where several clubs have offered 
a $10 reward to any person instrumental in se- 
curing information which will lead to the con- 
viction of a licensed hunter or fisherman who 
causes damage carelessly or wilfully to any farm- 
er’s property. : 

Seth E. Gordon, executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Board of Game _Commissioners, 
states that the results accomplished thru this 
plan have been astonishing. Lands which had 
been posted for several years have been opened 
to the public since neighboring sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations have put up their posters warning 
against damage. 
eThe president of one club recently told Mr. 
Gordon about an experience during a crow drive 
when he and a number of other men took along 
with them some of their notices to post wher- 
ever they could. They approached a farmer to 
ask permission to shoot crows on his property. 
The farmer asked them why they, as residents of 
a city, were taking an interest in killing oft 
crows in his section. When the farmer was told 
that they desired to reduce the number of crows 
and other vermin in order that the farmer's 
crops and poultry, as well as game and wild 
birds, would be more safe the farmer instructed 
them to hunt any place they wished over his 
land and told them to tear down his “no hunt- 
ing” signs if they would put in their place some 
of the organization’s posters offering a reward 
for information leading to the arrest of persons 
destroying property. 

Mr. Gordon says this is just one of many ex- 
amples that could be cited in Pennsylvania where 
the sportsmen’s organizations and the land own- 
ers are joining hands thru a better understand- 
ing of their mutual problems. 


The President’s Conference 


Last May President Coolidge called to Wash- 
ington for his National Outdoor Conference del- 
egates from all the larger organizations dealing 
with open air forms of recreation. The Presi- 
dent’s desire was to co-ordinate the activities of 
all these separate units in such a way that the 
greatest possible opportunities for outdoor rec- 
reation should be available to all the people of 
this country. In view of the recent tremendous 
expansion of interest in the out-of-doors and the 
increasing complications incident thereto, the 
President’s action is especially timely. 

So far as game is concerned, there should be 
a great advance in both administration and de- 
velopment of resources wheii* the government 
thus turns a sympathetic ear to the problems in- 
volved. 


Predatory Animal Control 


Because of an epidemic of rabies a drive was 
made during February and March to clean out 
the coyotes from the Gardner area in Colorado. 
It was a difficult task, because the few coyotes 
that remained in this section were “poison wise,” 
as the hunters call it. 

Under the supervision of S. P. Young of the 
United States Bureau of Biological Survey, the 
drive was, however, successful. One poison sta- 
tion had to its credit during the campaign sixteen 
coyotes, and a number were also trapped. 

In California, Hunter Fay Clark of the sur- 
vey took thirty-five coyotes in a month. These 
destroyers had been feeding extensively upon 
deer and antelope that range in the Mount Dome 
country, and they have been largely responsible 
for the fact that the antelope herd in that dis- 
trict has been increasing so slowly. Another 
survey hunter destroyed during February twelve 
timber wolves in Missouri, three in Arkansas and 
three in Oklahoma. 

It is interesting to note that a small band of 
antelope which had been staying in northern Lea 
County, New Mexico, have now a chance for 
increase because of the success of co-operative 
coyote control work initiated by the survey. For 
several years, because of the predatory animals, 
no fawns had been seen. In 1923, however, co- 
incident with the killing off of the coyotes, a 
number of fawns were observed. 

An Arizona predatory animal hunter, Cleve 
Miller, has gained the record for taking more 
mountain lions in one month than any other 
hunter attached to the survey. Miller got fif- 
teen during February, and a total of twenty-one 
were taken in the Arizona district. 

One of the survey hunters in the Colorado 
district had an interesting experience which will 
lend new fuel to the argument as to whether 
or not coyotes suffering from rabies can trans- 
mit the disease to other animals. The survey 
hunter was riding a horse along his poison line 
when he was attracted by a barking noise which 
sounded like an excited dog. Heading for the 
sound, he came into some thick underbrush to a 
point where he caught sight of a large coyote 
and a big bobcat having a very real fight. The 
survey hunter dismounted and tied his horse, 
thinking he might get nearer and get a shot at 
both animals. He was discovered, however, and 
both got away. Another bobcat which had been 
sitting in a tree watching the fight was killed. 

After an examination of the ground, the hunter 
decided that the coyote had several times got a 
grip on the bobcat, and one place in the snow 
which showed the full imprint of the bobcat’s 
body seemed to indicate that he had once been 
thrown flat. Fur from both the bobcat and the 
coyote was scattered all over the place. If this 
survey hunter had only had a motion picture 
camera he might have obtained an absolutely 
unique picture. 


Life Imprisonment 


On August 13, 1922, Edgar A. Lindgren, 
United States game warden, was shot to death 
in the performance of his duty by two Italian 
game law violators, Louis and Sebastino Espo- 
sito. The crime was committed in the Missouri 
bottoms north of Council Bluffs, Iowa. The two 
Italians were convicted of murder in the second 
degree and sentenced to life imprisonment, but 
appealed their case to the supreme court of Iowa. 
On March 8 last the supreme court upheld the 
verdict of the lower court and the two murderers 
must serve the sentence imposed upon them. 

This case is one of the most outrageous to 
be found in the whole history of game law en- 
forcement. It appears that Warden Lindgren 
caught the Esposito brothers and another Italian 
with illegally killed migratory game birds in 
their possession. The men resisted arrest, and 
when Warden Lindgren attempted to draw his 
gun his hand was riddled with a charge of shot 
fired at close range. Two other charges were 
then fired into his back, head and side. In all, 
over 200 shot entered his body. With tremen- 
dous difficulty, Lindgren managed to drag him- 
self far enough before he died to tell his story. 
It seems that only two of the Italians had guns, 
and, fearing that the other member of their party 
would give information to the authorities about 
the murder, the men with the guns turned on 
their companion and shot him, too. 

Life imprisonment, with the possibility of 
commuted sentences, seems too easy a punish- 
ment for the murderers. 





Send $1 for “Back to Nature.” OUTDOOR 


LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


On Duty in Alaska 


Frank Dufresne, United States game and fur 
warden of Northwestern Alaska, has to meg 
many and varied conditions in line of du He 
finds time, however, to write occasionally one of 
the particularly vivid letters which are charac. 
teristic of him. To condense one of these letters 
would spoil it. So we quote directly from the 
following, recently received: 

“This letter is written en route to the oper 
Bay section of the Yukon Delta, where I am 
to meet Mr. Brandt, the bird man, Murie of the 
Biological Survey and a couple more men whose 
names and reputations I have not learned. 

“Am taking down the Graflex camera and 
plenty of film and will certainly give you that 
article dealing with the Eskimo vs. the Goose 
Egg. We plan to spend close to three months 
in the flats right where the ducks and geese are 
the thickest. I have negotiated—I think suc- 
cessfully—for the only decent boat in the whole 
section, a flat-bottomed power boat capacions 
enough to make living quarters for six people 
shallow draft enough to slip over a 12-inch mud 
flat and fast enough to churn along at six to 
eight miles per hour. 

“The Northwestern Alaska Fur, Fish and 
Game Protective Association met and indorsed 
the House bill creating an Alaska game commis. 
sion. This bill, introduced by Sutherland, comes 
as close to filling the needs of Alaska’s disap. 
pearing wild life as anything I know about 
However, it takes such an infernally long time 
for a letter to get from Alaska to anywhere at 
all that the bill may be either squashed flat as 
a flounder or the appointed commissioners on 
their way to Juneau by the time you read this 
In any event, you will know what is best. 

“Tf I were not so continually on the go would 
try to give you a little more copy on our section 
of the country. In fact, I’m going to, any way 
I took up with Dr. Nelson the matter of my 
going to Washington, D. C., for a winter or 
summer and have his assurance that it will be 
arranged. Experiences pile upon one thick and 
fast in Alaska, but still at the same time a sort 
of stagnation of the mind is liable to creep in- 
sidiously in. The old-timer in Alaska, almost 
without exception, is prone to constricted view- 
points engendered by ‘missing too many boats.’ 
A few months in a cagey place like the capital 
ought to broaden one’s mind if it flattens the 
purse. 

“Alaska has suffered one of the poorest years 
on record for furs. The catch is not over one- 
fifth of last year in my part of the territory and 
from all reports the whole country is the same. 
The only redeeming feature in the northern half 
is the expectation of a banner take of muskrats 
on the Kobuk and Selawik Rivers. The heavy 
toll of former years is having its effect on marten, 
beaver, fox and mink. Dozens of traders are 
going to the wall this year. Alaska as a fur- 
producing country is just entering that period 
known as the ‘beginning of the end.’ Drastic 
measures may be necessary. 

“Acquired considerable dope regarding moun- 
tain sheep on the Noatak River. If I may be- 
lieve half of what I hear, it is the greatest sheep 
range in America today. The country is so re- 
mote and unfriendly that very few white men 
have really been into it. I talked with two men 
who had been over there and they persisted that 
they saw an animal resembling an ibex. In fact, 
they called it an ibex. One of the fellows, now 
living at Kotzebue, promises to send me a head 
this summer to prove his statements—but I want 
to see that head. The matter is interesting, even 
tho unlikely. 

“Have traveled a few miles over 1,800 this 
winter by dog team and will pass the 2,500 mark 
before the breakup if nothing happens. Experi- 
enced 78 below for three days while traveling 
days and tenting out nights on the upper Kobuk 
River. Froze most of the dogs and one Indian, 
but suffered no hardships myself.’ 


More About the Prairie Chicken 


In this department for June there appear 
a report from Ogemaw County, Michigan, to th 
effect that pinnated grouse or prairie chicker 
have extended their range to that section. “ 
association has now received a letter from Jos 
A. Desonia, deputy treasurer of Gogebic Cou: 
Michigan, stating that the prairie chickens | 
arrived there also. Mr. Desonia states 
while in the fall of 1922 he discovered one co 
of thirteen, in the fall of 1923 he observed 
number of coveys, some containing as many 
100 birds. 

Gogebic County is in the extreme western { 
of the upper peninsula of Michigan, somethi™: 
more than 100 miles north of Ogemaw Cou: 
While it is essentially forest land, there are so: 
cleared fields. All the prairie chickens obser 
were, as might be expected, found in t! 
cleared fields. 

It is very encouraging indeed to learn 
prairie chickens have come into Gogebic Cou 
in such good numbers and that they have |! 
thru at least one of the severe northern wint 


“Sana 
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THE PARADISE OF AMERICAN 
BIG GAME HUNTING 


Wyoming is the greatest big-game hunting 
in the United States for Elk, Deer, 


Mountain Sheep and Bear. Our headquar- 
ters beers. is situated right in the heart of 
Wy ng’s most scenic and most attractive 


big-game section. We have hunted big game 
in Ws yoming all our lives, and know the 
and the game. For references can 


refer you to J. A. McGuire, editor of Out- 
- Life, and others whom we have suc- 
cessfully guided. Wonderful vacation resort. 


Write for Particulars and Rates 
NORDQUIST BROS. 
P-P RANCH CODY, WYOMING 
















TRIANGLE F RANCH "*“%gtsorzfo! 


Spend your vacation on an isolated ranch in pictur 
mountain region in ** Last of the Old West."" Ranch ife 
very interesting. Good trout fishing all summer, on and near 
ranch. Horseback riding. A\ll guests taken on unique 
camping trip into mountain wilds. Individual log cabins, 
ocation in Gros Ventre Mts., near beautiful Hoback 


In the Land of Lakes 


Black Oak Lake Resort 


Wisconsin and Michigan Chain of Lakes 


Salmon Trout, Brook Trout, Bass, 
Muskie and Pike Fishing. 


Private Cabins for Your Family. 


C. J. ST. CLAIR, Land O’Lakes, Wis. 
Formerly Stateline, Wis. 
May 15 to Sept. 30 
_ Special rates over C. N. W. R. R. 





The Most Unique Camp 


in America 


In the best big-game and 
fish country, the Lake Ros- 
signol water-shed of Nova 
Scotia. The home of Jo 
Kose, the famous “Gide.” 


MOORE’S CAMP 


Caledonia, Queens County Nova Scotia 





FOR BIG GAME 
HUNTING 


Let us take you into the famous big-game 
hunting section of Central Idaho. We 
guarantee first-rate chances at elk, goat, 
deer, bear and mountain lion. All equip- 
ment furnished. Write us for rates. 
My partner, Harold Young, and myself 
are experienced guides. 


SAM CUPP 








PACK OUTFITS 


For private parties during the summer or 
after Big Game in the fall.. Valley Ranch lo- 
cated at starting point of Deer Creek, South 
Fork and Boulder Trails, leading to best fish- 
ing and hunting territory in the state. Two 
hours by motor from Cody. Thirty miles by 
saddle horse to southeast corner of Yellow- 
stone Park and Bridger Lake. 


VALLEY RANCH CO. 
70 East 45th St., New York City 
or Valley, Wyo. 








Canyon. Spring bear hunting. Elk, sheep and bear hunt- 
ingin fall. We meet you atrailroadstation, Rock Springs 
on Union Pacific Ry. Rates Reasonable. For particulars 
Address: TRIANGLE F RANCH, Wallace E. Hiatt, 
rop., via Daniel P. O., Wyoming. 















1512 State St. BOISE, IDAHO 








Moose, Caribou, 
Goat and Grizzly 


FOR SALE—CASSELL’S 


The most beautiful spot in Colorado among the 
pines. Can accommodate 100 people. Has ten- 
nis and golf grounds; also fishing. Best hotel 
accommodations, also cottages. Own electric 


KADIAK, BIG ALASKA brown bear; largest bear 
n the world; book now for 1925; spring hunt starts 

se 15, fall Oct. 1. Jack Otis, gui ide, Belkofsky (for 
g Cove), Alaska. 


RIVERSIDE RANCH 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON 


Cody, Wyoming 
Fine Trout Fishing on Ranch. Yellowstone 
Park, Jackson’s Hole, Bridge Lake, and Two 
Ocean Pass by pack train. Big Game Hunt- 


ing and Big Heads our specialty. 








huntingin British 
Columbia; also 
spring bear 
hunting. For in- 
formation write 


THOMPSON 
BROS. 











Barkerville, British Columbia 











The Hermitage 


DUBOIS, WYOMING 
Fall Hunting for Sheep, Moose, Deer, Bear and 
Elk. Good guides and first-class equipment. 
Headquarters for hunting and fishing parties. 
Reasonable charges. Write for rates. 


light plant. 
upon inquiry. 


MRS. D. N. CASSELL, CASSELLS, COLO. 


Best of reasons for selling furnished 








iT} 9 WHERE 
ASK ACK to Fish 
and Hunt : 


ACKERMAN’S SPORTSMEN’S GUIDE 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Dealers or Direct 50c per copy 








‘COME TOIDAHO 


For your Fall Big Game Hunt—Also fine 
Trout Fishing. Write us for details. 


L.C. STONEBRAKER - S. STONEBRAKER 
Guides and Packers 


OROFINO, IDAHO 
Largest, best equipped pack trains in the U_S. 

















BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 


W ith Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outd Life, 


SCOTT TEAGUE 


YAMPA, COLO. 





FOREST INN AT 


TRAPPER’S LAKE 


Excellent Board. Individual Log Cabins, 





Goo ishing, Boating, Horseback Riding. 
Pack Outfits a specialty. Store for campers’ 
Convenience, For particulars address 

JACk NASSAU MARVINE, COLO. 
oa i ¢ for TOURING ATLAS comgieinn, a road 
Denve bed State in the Union. OUTDOOR LIFE, 


Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. 


LONG SPRINGS RANCH _ 


H. M. SEIPT 


- Wyoming Big Game 


Spring bear parties, April 15 to June 15. Scenic 
pack and summer fishing trips, June-July-August, 
Mountain sheep, elk, deer, bear, moose, antelope, 
Book up now for your trip, 
for I do not book more parties than I can guide. 


J. G. WALLER 


ALPINE, WYO. 














AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

5 $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 

CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 














BIG GAME HUNTING 


Trout fishing and summer camping trips by pack 
train into the remote and picturesque mountain 
region of Central Idaho. This country, over a 
hundred miles from a railroad, is one of the few 
places in the West where big game is plentiful 
and trout fishing at its best. Goat, bear, deer, 
elk and cougar. Will guarantee game on ex- 
tended trips. 

Ww. H. WOOLLEY, Hunter and Guide, STANLEY, tDABO 


Idaho Big Game Hunting 


Mountain Goat, Elk, Deer, Bear and Lion 
Finest Trout Fishing in the West 
Go by pack-train into the best big-game fields of 
Central Idaho. This remote section over 100 
miles from the railroad. Game guaranteed on 
extended trips. 


J. L. MILLS, Forney, Idaho 


Aberdeen Villa 


IN THE SISKIYOUS 


A charming, unique lodge for the sportsman or vaca- 
tionist. Located in a secluded spot off the highway 
near Oregon Caves. Individual cabins, open fire- 
places, hot and cold showers, lights and all modern 
improvements. Rates moderate. All kinds of game in 
season. Write us for reservations. 


E. W. MENGEL, KERBY, ORE. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “‘C. P.” 
for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK- 
WORMS. A specific for “Running-Fits’’ and 
“Sore-Mouth.”” Guaranteed to remove worms| 
following any other remedy. Correct dose here 
metically sealed in elastic capsules. 

Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “‘C. P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


Free booklet describing other remedies 


En li h S ‘ S I | | 
World’s Finest Springer Stnd. Young, vigorous | 

sires Services limited and guaranteed. Advance} 
booking absolutely necessary. All dogs registered. | 

Champion Jambok of Ware, renowned young Eng- 
lish Champion. Liver and white, 45 lbs. weight. A} 
thoroly finished dog in the field. The outstanding | 
Springer of 1923. Fee, $100. 

Ridding’s King, the sensational bench-winning Eng- | 
lish dog. Liver and white, 55 Ibs. weight A very | 
fast finished worker in the field. Fee, $100. | 

Audacious of Scadbury, famous English field trial 
and bench winner Liver and white, 60 lbs. weight. 
A beautifully finished worker on all game. Fee, $100, 

All these dogs are Springers of the very finest type 
and bloodlines Wonderful workers on all game and} 
absolutely tender mouth retrievers, land or water, 
They excel in head, coat, substance and action, and 
are producing large litters of prize-winning working 
Springers. Better pay a little more and get a guar- 
anteed service from the WORLD’S BEST. 

W. K. JENNE, 1328 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
Sportsman Featuring 
THE BEAGLE 
the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 
dress 


Ad 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 0.L., Decatur, Ill. 







Training the Shepherd Dog 


By Frep KOLLet 
The author has spent more than 15 years at 
training shepherds in Germany and America, so 
is an authority on the subject. 
Only $1 postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 


Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo 


Enclosed find $1, for which send me copy of 
Training the Shepherd Dog 


Name 


Address pees 


“Bum” 


“The annual ‘Be Kind to Animals Week’ has 
passed, but let us continue to think of our many 
dumb friends and encourage kindness and con- 
sideration.”” Thus spoke a fire laddie in telling 
me of Bum, a much-loved mascot. 

Two years ago an Airedale puppy, two weeks 
old, was brought into the Underwriters’ Salvage 
Corps No. 3 headquarters at 3321 Locust street, 
St. Louis, Mo. There was such a friendly wag 
to her little tail; such a look of understanding 
in her eyes; such affection in her cunning ways, 
that, it is needless to say, she immediately 
vamped the salvage laddies and toddled right into 
their hearts to stay. 

Under good care this little Bum (that is what 
the laddies named her) grew rapidly; her bow- 


—_ 


At the sound of the gong, Bum 


bow gained strength daily, and it was not long 
till she decided to assert her feminine preroga- 
tive and ride to the fires with her laddies. She 
was not discovered till they were well on their 
way—too late to stop. But the seed had been 
sown and nothing could hinder it, and going to 
fires became her chief aim in life. 

At the first sound of the gong Bum is the 
first to leap to her place at the right of the 
lieutenant, with her two front paws on the handle 
of the door and her body stretched far out over 
the running board—a most hazardous position. 
3ut Bum knows no fear—a wild and venture- 
some young thing, she is thrilled by the magic 
of the car’s sudden bound as it flies before the 
throbbing hum. Ever above the sound of the 
gong is Bum’s unending bark of entrancing joy. 
Thrown on her own resources at the fire, she 
guards the wagon while her laddies labor, and 
no amount of coaxing or of best liver sausage 
could draw her from her post of duty. Life on 
the wagon is ever joyous to Bum, judging from 
her continued bark as No. 3 turns back for the 
next call. Going or returning from a fire, Bum’s 
excitement is so intense it is well not to distract 
her attention in any way. But when back to 
headquarters and calm set¥es once more, Bum is 


a quiet, most lovable dog, and has man; 
especially the neighborhood children, w! 
their candy and chewing gum, both of 
is fond. She has received numerous 
soup-bones up to nifty blankets, and 
well disciplined in table manners, never : 
any food without the sanction of her bos 
Bum understands the still alarms and 
dies declare she is a mathemetician- 
actually counts. Knowing dogs as I 
is no question in my mind. Once she wa 


in the outer room when the alarm sounded 
fought her way thru, bursting the doors 


catching the wagon in time to go to 
on the running board. 
All has not been smooth sailing wit! 









Bum, 


however. She has had several miraculous ¢s- 





is the first to leap to her place 


capes. Twice the door of the wagor 
with her paws on the handle and she was 
violently to the pavement, but like a 
seems to have nine lives, and she final! 
ered. 

Since then the laddies have fastened 
strap on the car which can be quickly 
to her collar, thereby insuring more s 
her. 

Bum is so fearful she might miss a 
you cannot entice her outside the 
Sometimes when she is more or less rest 
ticipating night alarms, she crawls up 
wagon and calmly goes to sleep, satis! 
when the call comes she will not be mis 

Money couldn’t buy Bum from her 
The love and kindness bestowed upon h 
flected in her devotion and service. 

As I close this little story of Bum 
Salvage Corps No. 3 madly dashing dow 
ington boulevard, and above all else 
Bum’s voice as they go out into the 
save. 

May all who read this story of Bun 
a salutory impression in the importance 
ness to animals that will remain with 
ways. ETTA M. CH 
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American Kennel Club Stands 
Supreme 


One the most important decisions of the 


n given by Justice Wilkerson in the 
e between the A. K. C. and the so- 
erican Kennel Club of LIllinois. This 
: organized purely in an effort to in- 


fringe yn 


particularly to dog fanciers, has re- | 


the rights and privileges of the | 


Amer Kennel Club proper and thru the use | 


f tl ne and the privileges accorded by this 
body ‘indets unsuspecting and unknowing 
wnet dogs to register their dogs with the 
Illir ganization. Facts concerning the op- 
f “the Illinois club, which were brought 
trial held in Chicago, were of such 
ible character that they practically 
ise at all to present in answer to the 
rought by the American Kennel Club 
urth avenue, New York City. Know- 
t lecision to be of interest to dog own- 
rs tt rid over, the decision of Justice Wil- 
rs here given.—E. L. P. 


THE DECREE 
IN 1 DISTRICT COURT OF 
UNITED STATES, NORTHERN 
TR OF ILLINOIS, EASTERN 


DIS- 
DIVI- 


The Ar can Kennel Club, a corporation, com- 
vs. American Kennel Club, a cor- 
and Chicago Dog Fanciers’ Club, a 
tion, defendants. 
equity. No. 3399. Decree. 


I ise came on to be heard at this term, 
rgued by counsel; and thereupon, upon 


ition thereof, it is ordered, adjudged 
i reed as follows, viz. 
1. That the defendant, won Kennel 


Club, and Emmet T. Flood, its president, and 

um J. Phelan, its secretary and treasurer, 
ind all of its members, officers, attor- 
gents and representatives, be and they are 
strictly and perpetually restrained and 

now and at all times hereafter; (a) 
rom using in any- manner whatsoever in con- 
ection with its business or the furtherance 
name ‘‘American Kennel Club,” or 
name, or any combination of the 
words thereof in such arrangement as to deceive 
r tend to deceive the public in its and their 
business with the complainant, The American 








thereof, the 


any similar 


Kennel Club, or as to create an impression that 
the said defendant, American Kennel Club, is, 
or is in any way connected with or represents 
or acts for the complainant, The American Ken- 


Club; (b) and from using the letters or ini- 
“y C.” in any wise or in any manner in 
i with the business of the defendant, 
1 Kennel Club, or upon its seal, or upon 
nery, forms, literature or other printed 
en matter, or in any other way, form or 
which may deceive or tend to deceive 
blic and individuals to the prejudice or 
the complainant; (c) and from the du- 
and use of the seal, certificates, forms 
lems of complainant, The American Ken- 
(d) and from making or causing to 
le, printing, publishing, circulating or in 
ner or for any purpose using any seal, 
ertificate, form, printed matter, emblem or other 
atter or thing whatsoever in imitation of or 
n appearance similar to those of the complain* 
American Kennel Club, or any of them. 
“. That the defendant, Chicago Dog Fan- 
: ub, and each and all of its members, 
ttorneys, agents and representatives, be 
and are hereby strictly and perpetually re- 
strait nd enjoined, now and at all times here- | 
; m using or employing or printing or 
ausin; be printed the name “American Ken- 
nel Clr or the letters or initials ““A. K. C.” in 
any manner or for any purpose in Guaemaien 
W business or any of its affairs, or upon 
any | ed matter issued or published by it, or 
inde direction or control, except solely by 
_the specific consent and authority of 
ainant, The American Kennel Club, to 
; h purpose expressly given. 
0 t the complainant is entitled to recover 
t fendants, American Kennel Club and 
Dog Fanciers’ Club, both or either of 
ler costs in this suit to be taxed by the 
; this court; and that execution against 
eithe both of said defendants shall issue in 
avor the complainant therefor. 
D lis 25th day of April, A. D. 1924. 


ned) JAMES H. WILKERSON, 
District Judge. 


AIRE! DALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 























160 pp. 30 illustratio meen 50, $1.00. Concen- 
trate - heating pen a eda pay This book tells 
you h ° tae and wai these breeds rom pureed to 
Maturit dt is also a chapter on the Se mg - Irish 


h mk u will need this book if you are thinking of keeping 
ating “logs, your or remittance to 
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Champion Bero 
of Elmview 


EAST AVE. 


‘Strong Heart Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von Hoheluft 
and other noted dogs at stud. Pups for sale at reason- 


**You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog’’ 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 
FOR SALE 


Partially trained. Also puppies. 
Sires Rex of Avendale and Laver- 
stoke Powderhorn. 





BEECHGROVE KENNELS 


Dr. T. E. Barber, Owner 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 








Millers j 


it) Al Biscuit) | 


Millers A-1- Products ie 
Batlle Creck Heaths Fur es 


Biscuit~Hibhle Biscuit ~Puppy Meal-Kation 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Ask your dealer for Miller’s A-1 Products and 
insist upon them. If he cannot supply you, 
send us dealer’s name and 10c to cover post- 
age and we will send you FREE trial pack- 
age of each of our Products. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
Dept. W272 Battle Creek, Michigan 
























KILL HIS FLEAS 


You can rid your dog (or cat) of tor- 
menting, disease-carrying fleas with 
Sergeant’sSkip Flea Soapor Powder. 
25c at drug, sports & seed stores, pet 
shops or by mail. 
FREE DOG BOOK 


Polk Miller’s 
famous Dog Book 







Safe and effective medi- 
cines for all dog ailments 


breeding with Sym 
tom Chart. Writeforit. 
Free Advice Dep’t. 
answers any question 
about yourdog’s health 
free. State symptoms, 
age & breed in writing. 


__ Polk Miller DrugCo. Richmond, Ve. 
THORNTON’S SENSATION 


A winner and producer of note. 


MUSCLES SHOALS MAJOR 


Only living brother to the Double Champion 





| MUSCLES SHOALS JAKE 


Denver, Colorado | 








For a limited time we offer pups from these noted dogs out 
of select, registered bitches at $20 each. Sent on approval. 


MAGNOLIA KENNELS 
“The Home of Mississippi’s Best Pointers”’ 
BRANDON, MISS. 





The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


DEPARTMENT R BERRY, KENTUCKY 
Offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue 10c. 
Stanley Blake, Manager. Also 
keeper of Blue Grass Stud Book. 


SPRINGERS 


Order your puppy or grown dog now! Sired by 
one of our Great Stud Dogs from matrons recog- 
nized the world over as the best Field Trial and 
Show Type Springers in the world. So that the 





offspring of our Great Sires may become more 


prominent, we are reducing the fee for their serv- 
ices for a very short time to approved matrons. 
Write for particulars. 

“The Home of Champions’’ 
Box D-153, Oshkosh, Wis. 


IRISH SETTERS AND 
POINTERS 


Of the hottest bloodlines obtainable. Some two 
months old, some two years. Write your wants. 
Will trade for automatic shotgun. 


EARL REUTER 
EAST ALTON 





ILLINOIS 








FOR SALE—LABRADOR PUPS, from the 
finest strain obtainable in England. If you want 
real retrievers, buy this strain; they are real 
workers and hunters. All registered. W. J. 
DERTHICK, 108 Front St., Portland, Ore. 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 
bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
piesready forshipment. 

ices reasonable 


ame 12 3 BP Kennels 


This is Chadokoin Thiet, A.K.C. 
No. 566,558. A beautiful, hard- 
working EnglishSpringerSpaniel. 
Liver and white, weight 52 Ibs. 
Fee $75. Puppies from this great dog and 
our Imported Dams now for sale. 
WELLSWORTH KENNELS 

Dr. L. A. Wells, O. D., Mgr. 

NEVADA 











IOWA 





POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 











RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEI AKO0384026 8Z72782 














ROYALLY BRED PUPS, BITCHES, STUD AND 
SHOOTING DOGS 
4-months Pointer pups, Hard Cash-Comanchie Frank, 
John Proctor-Fisheal Frank breeding, $65; 3-months 
Liewellin Setters, Marse Ben-Momoney, Whitestone- 
Freelance breeding, $60. Big, husky, beautifully 
marked, ideal head, square muzzled; papers, five- 
generation pedigree. Two young Pointer proven stud 
dogs, highly bred. Two Royally bred bitches, un- 
bred. One each Pointer, Setter, 2 years old; proven 
brood matrons; registered, five-generation pedigree 
with them. Pedigrees, description and prices free. 
L. L. FRIDAY, WINNSBORO, TEXAS 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 


The best seller of all Airedale books. Every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from 
selected photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 


Price Cloth, $1.75; Paper, $1.10 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how.tc 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP oar HEALTHY 


CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
eas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 tltustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 














English Setter Puppies save 





Ch, Cole's Blue Prince LI 
English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II and 


out of best brood matrons are for sale. These puppies will 
make splendid dogs afield and can be shown on the bench 
in keenest competition. 


C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 


a] 











Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 
Ranch Raised Puppies. Ex- 
cellent Blood. Lines. On ap- 
proval /frices reasonable. 

GEO. E. HINEMAN 

Dighton, Kansas 














Send $1 for “Back to Nature.” OUTDOOR 
LIFE, Denver, Colo. 





The Story of a Sterling Sale 


Inquiry: 

Saw your ad in Outdoor Life. I have two little 
boys, ages 3 and 4, who want a Collie dog. We 
live on about two acres of land and I am won- 
dering whether a dog could be trained to watch 
the boys a little and play with them. The dog 
would receive extra good care and plenty to 
eat.—Mrs. F. H., Dowling, Michigan. 


The Result:— 











This is Rover Sterling, age 12 weeks, 
and Emmet and Alton H.,my two boys. 
With best wishes, Mrs. F. H., Dowling, 
Michigan. 


We have a Collie pup for your boy also. 
The cost of that happiness to him is $50 
to you. Every dog sent subject to ap- 
proval. You run no risk. Send in your 
order for yoursnow. The best of all dogs 
for the boy. 


STERLING KENNELS 
Thorobred Prize-winning Collies 


BOX 1000 PEORIA, ILL. 











Stupendous Graft Attempted 

The dog fancy of America is relatively free 
from the attacks of grafters who work on a 
large scale. Yet there is no undertaking in life 
which does not at some time or another come in 
for its share of experience in dealing with people 
of unscrupulous intentions. Such a movement 
to victimize the fanciers of this country had its 
beginning in Detroit, Mich., recently, ‘and only 
thru the quick and able action on the part of 
thinking people and fanciers of that city was the 
effort taken to defeat. So large is the purpose 
of this movement and so costly would its suc- 
cess come to the dog owners of this country 
that a complete report of what transpired in 
Detroit is here set forth in a letter to Outdoor 
Life as a warning and guide to others in the 
event that similar action is tried elsewhere. 


Kennel Editor:—The dog lovers of America 
are about to be struck the most vicious blow 
that has ever been dealt an unoffending people. 
The movement has already been launched in the 
city of Detroit, Mich. We are asking your co- 
operation and the aid of every dog publication 
and sporting magazine in North America to 
broadcast our message, as a warning to all ken- 
nel clubs thruout the land, not to let the meas- 
ure get a footing. 

The biological laboratories claim to have de- 
veloped a vaccine which will immunize dogs 
against rabies. Rather strangely, however, the 
effects of this vaccine are said to last only 
about one year. The purpose of the vaccine 
makers, however, is to secure the passage of laws 
thruout the land to require the yearly vaccina- 
tion of dogs. What a flourishing business this 
will build up for the makers of vaccine! They 
were contracting with the veterinarians of De- 
troit to sell the vaccine at 70 cents per vial, and 
it takes two or more vials to vaccinate a dog 
weighing over forty pounds. If they have to 
subsidize public officials to put the measure 
across, of course, this can be added to the price 
of the vaccine. 

Rabies existed along before Biblical times. 
Altho a fearful disease, it never received much 
attention from dog owners, as it was so rare that 
a dog ever was afflicted with it. It was like- 
wise rare in the city of Detroit until the sales- 
man from a certain vaccine firm came to the 
city, interviewed the veterinarians and the com- 
missioner of health, and then, almost miracu- 
lously, nearly every dog in Detroit became rabid 
over night. 

The laws of Michigan, authorizing the health 
department to establish a quarantine in such 
cases and order all dogs restrained or muzzled, 
were not ample to meet the situation; at least. 
they were not availed of. The commissioner of 
health forthwith had an FO edt prepared re- 
quiring all dogs to be immunized against rabies 
before licenses would be issued therefor. The 
veterinarians who were to do the immunizing 
warned the people thru the press to look out for 
rabies in dogs. 

It was not until a public hearing of the mat- 
ter was asked of the common council, prior to 
the enactment of the ordinance, that the com- 
mercial aspect of the matter was brought to 
light. This became clear to the most gullible, 
however, from the fact that the perpetrators of 
the scheme were not content to ask for an ordi- 
nance which would enable coping with the pres- 
ent situation, but asked for an ordinance re- 
quiring the yearly vaccination of dogs. 

The common council tabled the ordinance. 
The health commissioner then resorted to fright- 
ening nervous people by having published in 
the newspapers each day the ravages of dogs 
during the preceding day, with the hopes of 
stampeding the ordinance thru the council. The 
mayor ordered a cleanup of stray and unwanted 
dogs, which measure meets with the hearty ap- 
proval of the dog owners, and will undoubtedly 
eradicate the trouble. In the meantime, the 
health commissioner issued an unlawful order re- 
quiring the vaccination of dogs before licenses 
for the new year would be issued therefor, but 
few persons, however, purchased licenses. 

The Detroit Kennel Club compromised the is- 
sue by agreeing to an ordinance which would 
require the vaccination of dogs which are per- 
mitted to run alone, unmuzzled, on the streets, 
but which would not require the vaccination of 
muzzled dogs, or dogs kept upon the owner's 
premises, or on leash when upon the streets. 


Mich. HENRY P. STACY. 


Setter Ability and Type 


Another good setter to place its name in the 
hall of fame of champion bench show winners is 
Ch. Aracoma Princess Betty, a beautiful exam- 
ple of the ideal type of English setter which 
breeders are striving to produce; a dog built 
primarily for perfect field service as a finder of 
birds, and, secondarily, but with equal purpose, 
for appearance, style and beauty. No _ breed 
of dogs does more to grace the sawdust ring than 
does the setter and you will always find an in- 
terested crowd of fanciers watching the judging 
from the ringside. 

It is mighty interesting, too, to watch the 
display of setters in the ring. If you have never 
done so I suggest that you attend a dog show 
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That Guarantees Resulfs 


Science has perfected a new treatment. The r: 
are amazing. It relieves mange. It corrects 
skin troubles. It grows new hair. We guarant. 
Money back if it fails. 

Never before have you seen such a treatment. It |: 
no disagreeable odor—no sticky, greasy mess. 

not blister the skin. It contains no harmful ingred 
of any sort. Try this marvelous new treatment a 
risk. Send for a Sanitas Mange Treatment t 
If you are not satisfied with the results your n 
will be refunded. Sent postpaid upon receipt a I 
—or pay postman upon arrival. 

Regular size 50c Kennel size $2 0 


FALLING HAIR—DANDRUFF 


This new treatment corrects Scalp troubles—ur 
absolute guarantee. It stops Falling Hair. It destroy 
Dandruff. It stimulates Hair Growth. Improvemer 
usually begins with the first treatment. Start 
Sanitas Mange Treatment before it is too late. Mor 
back if it fails. Itis delightfully easy and pleasant to 


Regular size 50c Quart can $2. 


The Sanitas Company, Inc. 
25 Keap Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





_ IRISH TERRIERS | 


Of the best breeding in America. Finest 
companions and guards in the world. Give 
chance and he will convince you. Pups either sex. 


ELLSMERE KENNELS, Macksburg, Iowa 


ATTENTION Sportsmen! 
OAK GROVE KENNELS of 
INA, ILLINOIS, is the home of 
high class dogs. We are of 
ing *coon, skunk and opossum 
hounds that are cold trail 





er- 





ers and deliver the game. Have 
\\ plenty of first class rabbit hounds 
which will please the most crit- 
ical. Also offer best of point- 
ers and eetters, beagles, fox ter- 
riers. Choice young dogs and 
puppies, ten days’ trial. De- 
scriptive price list ten cents 

















and watch the judging of setters in particular. 
If you don’t get a thrill of interest and a con- 
ception of the competitive struggle taking place 
before you, then your senses are in a state of 
coma and your eye has lost its appreciation of 
the beauty in dogs. Old-time bird dog men are 
prone to say that beauty in a setter doesn’t in- 
terest them, but you put them down at a ringside 
competition and see if it doesn’t. They may be 
ever so “hard-boiled” in their original assertion, 
but a parade of setters invariably takes the eye 
of such a man and you will experience a peculiar 
satisfaction in watching his eyes and in hearing 
him express preference for setters which are 
nearest the standard of requirements as deter- 
mined by bench show standards. This is as it 
should be, for the standard was written around 
the description of what these men wanted i 
bird dogs. 

There is no way of judging setters in a ring 
other than their physical perfection for the task 
in hand. We can’t test their noses, nor their 
bird sense, nor even their speed, but we can see 
if they are built for the work in hand or not, 
and we can judge them for this physical fitness 
And lastly, and with this physical conformation 
as a basis, we can judge them for their beauty, 
and these latter qualities are the ones we set 
year in and year out, in shooting season and 
out. It is worth nothing on a fool dog, but 
when you get the combination of brains and 
ability, as you most often do, you have a rare 
dog 


The English setter, Ch. Coles Guess Again, 
was judged best of his breed and later best dog 
any breed in the show, at the kennel club show 


) 


held in Topeka, Kans., in May.—E. 





Champion Aracoma Princess Betty, a "i 
quality bench show winner, bred fron field 
working stock 
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It been given a female German police pup. 


She is a beauty. I am only an ordinary lover of 
I’m very proud of her. Everyone tells 
thing different to do for her, so 1 


me 
i ’d better ask someone who really knew 
dogs. She is ten weeks old and weighs 17 
pounds. Is that good or bad? She is always 
ravenow She has two meals a day and a bone 
betwee I give her whatever we have—bread, 
vege , a little cooked meat once in a while, 
log | 1it twice a day. As young as she is she 
shows 2 good deal of intelligence. Should I tie 


er up in the yard? Am I feeding her right? 
dogs have a naturally cross nature, or 
way they are handled? At what age 


> 





do they learn best? Should she be allowed to 
breed during her first heat? Will you please tell 
me the points a judge would look for in a show? 
—RBes .. Brooks, Mass. 

Answer.—Your questions deserve considerable 
reatment and I suggest if you find my answers 
necessarily brief that you purchase one of the 


wing books, preferably the first: ‘The 
Dog in Word and Picture,” by Von 
or “Shepherd Dog Training,” by 











Wi She is apparently good size and in 
1 for her age. Healthy young animals 
vays be hungry and should never be fed 





y are filled, for they will have trouble 
they are allowed to “stuff” themselves. I 
would not tie her unless there is a special reason 
for doing so. I would include a little raw beef 
and a few bones about twice a week. Also a 
ttle milk once a day for a few months. Their 
lisposition depends largely upon their training. 
In! tly they are inclined to be cross, espe- 
cially with strangers. Like babies, puppies begin 
learning at birth and if they have a good start 
and the right mental inheritance they never stop. 
ogs—are probably more amenable to 
g at from five to twelve months than at 
any other age. If she is well developed and 
strong and in good health, I would breed her 
the first time. There are perhaps more who dis- 
agree with this than there are those who will 
agree, but I can only answer you out of my own 
experience. Nature is a wonderful guide in these 
matters, and a female that is not in at least 
ynable condition for breeding will not come 
season. A copy of the shepherd dog re- 
juirements was given in the February, 1924, 
issue of Outdoor Life-—E. L. P. 
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I would like to ask what I must do to have my 
bird dog registered, if it is possible to do so? 
iave a Llewellin setter which I purchased from 
: owner in this city, who died a short time ago 
without registering my dog. As he owned both 
father and mother of this dog, I am at a loss 

know what to do to get my dog registered. 
the pups from this same litter were reg- 











— before the owner died.—Ralph G. Malin, 
ans 

-I am enclosing an application blank 
f ration in the American Kennel Club. 
in ; much information as you can on this 
bla ere called for, and send to the A. K. C. 
with ¢ xplanation of the circumstances, naming 
the other dogs of this litter which have been 
registered. You should be able to supply every- 
thing but the signature of the man who died, and 
that is true you will have no difficulty in get- 
ting your dog registered. If you have no record 
of the pedigrees, etc., of your dog, then I would 
take the matter up with the owner of one of the 
regist dogs of the litter from which yours 


came 1 get the facts from him, for use in 
filing out the blank.—E.L. P. 


In the February (1924) issue of Outdoor Life 
I note an article on the police dog. I recently 





. possession of one of these puppies and 
reach was particularly interested in the ar- 
bes vever, you did not state at what age 
a i this breed begin to stand erect. The 
‘hegy > is about eleven weeks old. Will you 
xindly ise me when I may expect his ears to 
rise? \l you also kindly ad if, af 
- y advise me if, after 
= ise to position, they are always in that 
te s I do not know anything about this 
— ept what I have been able to observe 
fom pictures and read.—O. L. Jaedicke. 

Ansv -The ears on a pup never get into 
posit atid th : : 
ye il they finish cutting the second set 


a [ would not worry about them until 
po at least. Some dogs do not get their 
Ts uy til they are seven or eight months old. 


I at time the ears are not pricked as they 
You I would advise the use of collodion. 
it nos, Secure this from your druggist. Spread 
i i¢ inner surface of the ears and hold 
So € correct position while it dries, which 
rd ¢ ipidly. This will hold the ear in posi- 
on everal days and strengthen the muscles 


Se * age until the ear will stay that way. 
v plications may be necessary.—E. L. P. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 
TION FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICATION. No advertisement inserted 
for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford 
to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts 
as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. For the 
protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of 
two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands 
of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will find this classified 
advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 




















Grand Show Cham, ion 
Borestone Robt. 1V 





But you must know—must plan 


and start right. We teach you, 
tell you how to select breeding 
stock, how to feed, house and 
care for them—reducing mortal- 





ity and insuring profitable results. 

Write for particulars, free literature and prices 
Ranches and fox-raisers’ school at Prince Edward 
Island and Hackensack, Minn, 

MAESER SILVER FOX & FUR CO. 
3756 Colfax Ave., N., Dept. B, Mianeapolis, Minnesota 


Beating a Path 


to Borestone 


OX BREEDERS are today liter- 
ally “beating a path” to Borestone 
for foundation stock. Borestone Mt. 
Foxes have come to be accepted as the 
best that Fox Husbandry has produced. 
Borestone has won the grand cham- 
pionship in every National Fox Show 
entered. No ranch except Borestone 
has ever raised more than one cham- 
pion. Half of the ten grand show 
champions in the history of fox cul- 
ture are associated with the name of 
Borestone. 
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SILVER FOXE: 


You own them. We ranch for you. 
Increase yours. Soon started. 





Write for Information 
THE ESTES PARK SILVER FOX 
AND FUR CORPORATION 
411 Boston Bldg. Denver, Colorado 


There is only one way to insure suc- 
cess in Fox Breeding—and that is to 
secure at the outset the best possible 
foundation stock. You can be certain 
of Borestone excellence only at Bore- 
stone Headquarters. Fortunately, Bore- 
stone Mt. Foxes can now be purchased 
at the mother Borestone Ranch for no 











BREED SILVER FOXES 


| for large profits. 
asy payments. 


Folder free 








more than you would pay elsewhere. SaveRrt nant 
, Inc. 
Illustrated literature containing interest- : 
ing Fox facts — is yours on request 739 Metropolitan 
Bldg. 
Orange, N. J. 





oe ~ Kennel ‘Department 


HU INTING ‘DOGS FOR SALE or trade. Airedale 
female, 4 years old, good one, in whelp to regis- 
tered coonhound, $40; registered coonhound, male, 
good hunter, $50; female hound pups, $15; also regis- 
tered pointer pups; will sell very cheap or trade for 
wild geese or other game birds, squab breeding 


I 002 6: fanams Fossum Holiow Game Farm, 


C ripe R.9e, Springfield, Ohio. 
SIL. VER FOXES $350; muskrats, time payments. | BEAUTIFUL SPRINGER SPANIEL Puppies for sale. 
ki. Schumacher, © Lockland, , Ohio. | Four English Springer spaniel puppies eight months 
saeieeion al aaa ae — old, two males, two females; also one male three 
all over distemper; liver and white color; 


| months old; 

|from the best Springer obtainable; at a reasonable 

price. Powder Flask Kennels, Reg’ d., 23 Lake St., 
Englewood, N. J. 

FOODS AND FEEDING—Part One of Kennel Kraft 
—now ready—the most instructive work on the 


feeding of dogs ever published. Price one dollar 
Guaranteed Advanced Registry postpaid. Field and Fancy Pub. Corp., 205 West 
Write for Prices and Description 


34th St., New York. Send for free sample copy best 
weekly in the United States, devoted to dogs. 
THEO. W. MAKI —_— a a Se ae Cons 
anc oxnoun ourna ourage oO the wo spee 
SILVER FOX FARM ZIM, MINNESOTA of the coyote, cunning of the fox and endurance of 
SILVER. FOXES—Highest _ quality; cee ‘Santen the hound, featured in its pages. Price $2 per year; 
write us. Augustine Bros., Whitehall, Wis. 6-3 | sample copy  20c. 

















The Chase Publishing €o., Inc., 
Dept. 6, Lexington, Ky. 7tf 
LL EWEL LIN, ENGLISH, IRISH setter pups, trained 
dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesapeake Bay 
retrievers and pointers, pups and trained dogs. En- 
close stamp for lists. Thorobred Kennels, Atlantic, 
Iowa. ae ae 10tf 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 

Preuschoff Brothers | trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly-coated, 
Breeders of rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained - 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 11tf 
CHOICE BLUE FOXES 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPPIES from beautiful, 
Petersburg, Alaska 


Make reservations for Blue Fox 
Puppies now. 


curly, silky-coated, extremely large, registered, 
trained parents; prices very reasonable. Envilla Ken- 
| nels, Box 477, Havre, Mont. 


| a 
RABBIT hounds. Trial. e 





SILVER FOXES—Highest quality; before buying, | BEAGLE, COON, _ 
write us. Augustine Bros., Whitehall, Wis. | Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 
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Kennel Department —- 


WORMS, “DISTEMPER AND mange kill “more pup- 

pies and grown dogs than any other diseases; a 
full line of cat and dog remedies recommended and 
guaranteed by a veterinary of 25 years’ experience; 





postpaid $1 per bottle. Lytles Kennels, Fredericks- | 


burg, Ohio. . ees ____—«8-3 
CAT, COON | AND « cougar hounds, ~ bear dogs; real 


western raised big game hunters; fine cold trailers | 


and tree barkers; also young hounds partly trained. 
Essex, 521 13th North, Seattle, Wash. 8-2 
FOX, COON, SKUNK, rabbit and beagle hounds, 
broke to gun and field and guaranteed; also started 
hounds and choice puppies; 10c for photos of hounds. 
H. C. Lytle, Fredericksburg, Ohio. ’ 8-3 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, PUPS and trained kill- 
ers, police, St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, airedales, 
collies, English black shepherds; state wants; lists 
10c. Belmont Lodge, Smyrna, Ga. 
FOR SALE—100 per cent LLEWELLIWN setter pups; 
registration as such guaranteed; no better blood 
can be had at any price. Marc Ware, Shooting Dog 
Trainer, Twin Falls, Idaho. a 
CHESAPE AKE PUPS FROM registered stock and 
natural retrievers; reasonable. P. <A. Glaeser, 
Waconia, Minn 
IRISH WATER SPANIEL puppies, guaranteed re- 
_trievers; papers furnished; whelped March 17. O. J. 
Teeters, Stafford, Kans. 
REGISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND pups, from 
32-inch dogs, $15 to $25 Brown Farm Kennels, 
Tenney, Minn. 
REGISTERED IRISH LLEWELLIN pointer, beagle 
and hound puppies, reasonable. Golden Rule Ken- 
nels, Palmyra, Ill. 8-3 
BEAGLE, FOX, COON, skunk hounds. Rabbits, 
guinea pigs, white rats and mice. Harry Whimert, 


307 Sth Ave., York, Pa. 8-12 
BEAUTIFUL LITTER RUSSIAN wolfhounds. Reg- 
istered trained parents. Bargains. Gus Bertsch, 


Glasgow, Mont. 


COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM, fox, wolf and rabbit 
hounds; nice bunch for sale; trial; write your 
wants W. O. Henson, Xenia, II) 


AURORA AIREDALE KENNELS—Swiveller blood 
direct, hunters, fighters, guards and companions; 
write for what you want. Aurora, Mo. 


BLOODHOUNDS, RUSSIAN AND Irish wolfhounds, 
bear, deer and foxhounds. Big illustrated catalog 
10c. Rockwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 7t f 


REGISTERED WIRE-HAIRED fox terrier bitch in 
whelp to Champion True Sport; reasonable. Cas- 
well Kennels, Toledo, Ohio. 


COON, OPOSSUM AND rabbit hounds, sent any- 
where on trial; new list 10c McLister Bros., 

Brighton, Tenn. 6-5 

TRAINED COON HOUNDS and combination hunters, 
rabbit and fox hounds, setters and pointers; trail; 

catalogue 5c. rye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn 

FOR SALE—American brown water spaniels; guaran- 
teed to hunt at one year of age or money refunded. 


Wolf River Kennels, New London, Wis. 
FOR SALE—Pedigreed German police pups and 
grown dogs; guaranteed. Write Karnak Kennels, 


Canby, Ore. 

SPECIAL PRICES ON coon, ‘possum, skunk, fox 
and rabbit hounds for advertising purposes; trial 

allowed. C. Blevins, Combs, Ark. 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS from registered trained 
stock; buy now and save disappointment this fall. 


G. L. Jamison, 471 Ainsworth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
ROUDY 3% YEARS, black tan male coon and cat 
hound; price $75; other hounds to run and tree. 


A. L. Austin, St. Paul, Ark. : 

WANTED—Good cat and coon hound, male or female; 
must tree; give full particulars. Evans, 521 13th 

North, Seattle, Wash. 8-2 

CHOICE ENGLISH AND Irish setter pups and grown 
dogs; registered setters at stud. D. Estep, Clear- 

water, Nel or. ot ‘ 

FOR SALE—Airedale pups; males $15; well bred. P. 
J. Brehmer, Rosholt, Wis. ie 

LLEWELLIN SETTERS, 5 months; males $25, fe- 
males $20. G. Sheffield, Campbell, Nebr. 

PUREBRED ST. BERNARD pups, well mates Ber 
males $15, males $30. R. B. Colby, Loyal, 

REGISTERED BULL PUPS cheap. Bulldog — 
501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. ier, 12-12 
POINTERS, IRISH AND ENGLISH setters, trained 
dogs and pups. Wm. McGirk, Everett, Wash. 6-3 

HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME; trial guaranteed. Three 
States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 7s ___—6-6 

HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. Trial. Dixie Ken- 

_nels, Herrick, WM _ 

FOX, COON AND rabbit hounds, collies and Airedale 
pups. Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Nebr. : 

FOR SALE—Trained wolfhounds. Charles Todd, 

_ Prentice, Nebr. 


Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book 
By Er. M. Shelley 
This book is incomparably the most up-to-date, 
practical, easy and common-sense work ever written 
on breaking all kinds of bird dogs and retrievers. 
Mr. Shelley’s methods are 90 per cent original. 


Descriptive and pictured chapters on inexpensive 
kennel making and training appliances; also simple 
dog doctoring. 


Clip the coupon and send it in now 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 

“enclosed find $1.50 for paper cover ( ) check here 

Enclosed find $2.00 for cloth cover ( ) check here 
TWENTIETH CENTURY BIRD DOG BOOK 


| FOR SALE—Coon, opossum, skunk and squirrel dogs; 
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Kennel Department 





Arms 





PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, Beas- | 
ley Carmony strain; none better; males $30; fe- | 
ae $18. one Cedar Farm Kennels, Hartsville, | 
nd. 2 | 
SPORTSMEN WHO APPRECIATE only the ~~ 
have a young Airedale that has experience on bear 
and other game; won his blues on the bench; priced | 
to move. George Harker, San Fernando, Calif. 











fox, cat and rabbit hounds a specialty; trial al- 
lowed; catalogue and summer price list free. Mt. 
Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 


GORDON SETTER PUPPIES $50; from field-broken | 

imported and American champions. Inglehurst Ken- | 
nels—home of imported Champion Joker. C. Inglee, 
155 Montague, Brooklyn, N. Y 


NEWFOU NDL AND PUPPIES, REGISTERABLE. } 
Sired by ‘“‘Birkey’s Busboy. Sangamon Kennels, | 
Fisher, Ill. 7-2 


COON, RABBIT HOUNDS, o opossum, “squirrel dogs; 
photos, descriptive list, 10 cents. Jas. H. Grisham, 
Wheeler, Miss. 7-2 














NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 


Enough to Finish 
§ Guns $1.00 


No Heating is Necessary 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-8 BRADFORD, PA. 


SHIFT ‘WITH THE “HOU SE OF SHIFF THE GUN- 
MAN, N. Woodstock, N. H. jun guns and near 
COLTS NEVER were found here. If you want to 
help fight the fanatics or BUY or TRADE real 
guns with absolute protection on 10% where 300 are 
KEPT on hand for your convenience in every TYPE 
with the cheapest RIGHT and the rest NEW, | 
SHIP YOUR STAMP SEE INSIDE. Can YOU im- 
agine Coolidge or Dawes giving a fanatic $7000 of 
OUR money because he was winged by an “‘enforce- 

ment rere? officer’’ ???P? Frankly we cannot. 


Kew ree METHOD GUN BLUING bs 


FOR SALE—.300-cal. bolt Savage, new, $45; .250- cal. 

bolt Savage, new, $45; .250 lever action, new, $40; 
Krag sporter, new barrel, $35; Springfield sporter, 
new, $65; sporting stocks, Springfield and Krag, un- 
finished, hand- made, $15 to $25; finished, $25 and up; 
all accessories; stamps for photos. x. 2. Tet, 
Montague, ‘Calif. 


MAKE A RIFLE. OUT OF YOUR LUGER! 


rf 
an 4G TEI mm & am a 
= jgTeomm 8 = a 


=" : : 7. AImm 
Mail us your Luger LCT in Catalog J 
for equipping it with any of the Ten Cents 


above INTERCHANGEABLE LONG BARRELS with 880 yard sight. 
Free labor. Shoot 200 accurate shots per minute with our 32-shot 
magazines and holster-stocks, equalling 8 riflemen. World fam- 
ous V. Chr. Schilling super-accurate Mausers, Mannlicher Sporters, 
Luger, Mauser, etc., pistols. 

PACIFIO ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bldg., San Francisco, U.S.A. 








EXCHANGE—.30 Remington auto, Ivory front, King 
rear, Lyman peep, condition as new; trade for le 

gauge Remington, Winchester or Parker; give or take 

difference. Fred G. Henners, Asherton, Texas. 


MAKE YOUR OWN bluing solution, nitro solvent, 
etc.; easy instructions 50c. Bill Ziegler, East 
Dedham, Mass. &tf 








BARGAINS—Colt’s Frontier .45, new, $20; Bisley 








__.32-20, $20. James Ebersole, Driggs, Idaho. 


CABINETS 


As illustrated, Sportsman 
Model, in Solid Mahogany $50, 
in Solid Oak $45; other models 
for less and more. 

S. J. RIDER 
523 W 135th St. New York City 


NEW AND USED guns and loading tools; ammuni- 
tion and components; ideal tools _wanted; stamp for 

lists. W. A. Clark, Colton, N. 

FANCY NEW SAV ‘or ciaiiaatlon kit, reasonable; 
mod. 99G .300-cal. D. W. Smiley, Plattsmouth, 

Nebr. 











BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 
POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 








HAND BOOK a CATALOG 
10 CENT! 
MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
615 WEST 5TH ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


NEW WINCHESTER SHOTGUNS, 1912 model, 

$45.30; 1897 model, $38.50. Savage Sporter rifles, 
.22, $16.75; .25-20, $19.80; .32-20, $19.80 postpaid; 
reference, any bank. H. B. Nissly, Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak. - 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 








moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for | 


drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines. Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants, 
YANKEE SPEOIALTY 00. 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


SAVAGE, TAKE-DOWN, 250-3000, lever action, full 
pistol grip, new, shot 15 times, $38, cash with or- 
der. D. J. Pledger, Shelby, Miss. 





THE RIDER GUN. 


= 
J.P. Sauer & Son 


“‘World Famous’’ 


Sporting Shot Guns 
Sauer-Mauser Rifles 





Automatic Pistols 





For over one hundred and 
seventy-three years the 
Standard of Quality. 
These well-known guns 
are once more available 
to American Sportsmen. 








Address Sole U.S. Agents: 


The Milford Co. 


| 
} 
| 
Milford, Delaware | 











SELL HIGH-GRADE SET cap and ball revolvers, 

$55; Remington model 16A_ .22 automatic, reg. 
$52.50, slightly used, 100 — case, $38; Win- 
chester .22 automatic, fair, $17.50; Stevens Favorite, 
$5; 3 rifles, revolver, needs repairs, all for $7; brand 
new .22 revolver, 7-shot, $5.25; 4 good .32 revolvers, 
each $5; Colts .32 automatic, $15; one accordion, $6; 
satisfaction guaranteed; list 100 guns 10c._ Fray- 
seth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 


PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 

Straight Line Type. 
(Patent Applied For) 

Decaps—Recaps—Resizes Shell Neck— 

Seats the the Bullet. 

Parts interchangeable. One too! handles 

all cali 

Complete for any caliber, $15.00. 
HUETER BROS. 

1230 9th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 

Write for Descriptive Circul« 

GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1, fancy $2.50, 

tras $5; Sporters, $1.50, $3.50 and $6 2 

ner, Isabella St., Springfield, Ohio. 6-4 


GUN’ BLUEING/ 


Blue Your Guns Yourself 
in 20 min. Solution developed by 
Arms mfr, Guaranteed to blue 
satisfactorily or money aed. 
for 4 oz. bottle--blues 6 guns. 
HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
1765 East 27th St. Cleveland, 0. 


















ex: 
Har- 
6-4 











FOR SALE—.22 high power Savage rifle $30; .38 
Remington automatic $55. F. W. Becker, 12547 
Lake Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 


Expert Gunsmithing 


In all its branches. Barrel relining, boring, hok- 
ing, stocking, checking and engraving. 
Write us for prices 


THE CLEVELAND SPORT GOODS CO. 


Successors to The Hart-Andrews Gun C 
1743 Euclid Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WANTED—Three-barrel gun made by Fred Adolph; 
give description. G. D. Haskins, Newbern, /¢00. 


Sportsmen Exchange 


We exchange Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, ield 
Glasses, Cameras, high-grade Fishing Rod- an¢ 
Reels, Watches, etc. Or will buy for cash. +‘ rte 
us what you have, what you want, or send ws the 
article, with a letter, and we will make you a2 
offer by return mail. 


E. WANGER 
502-L Market St. Philadelphi Pa. 


FOR SALE—Lyman 48 sight with disc, ne” $7. 
W. S. Davison, Estacada, Ore. 

















RIFLE TELESCOP!:S 


4x, new, $18.00. Mountings suitable for all = »*¢* 
rifles, easy to attach. 


_F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicag« Ill. 
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Birds and Animals 


Books and Magazines 











VACATION SPECIALS 






Genuine Ger- 
Automatic 


, -30-cal., » 
erro 15 


~+ 


Jenulent Mauser Automatic, 


é a 
/Genuine Ortgie Automatic, 25-cal. 8.50 
y Genuine Ortgie Automatic, .32-cal. 9.50 
2 cal. Smith & Wesson Heavy 

Frame Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel_-.... 27.75 
A full line of New Winchester Shotguns at re- 
duced -—- All gunsat greatly reduced prices. 
MUNITION PRICES 


2zz 22YPrrs Zz 


30 sf Bp eS SR ee $2.50 
32- 1. Auto, SOE Bin sancsete nth ievadens 2.00 
95-cal. AUtO, DOP Wiis ne nncwetcesencconces 1.75 
Extra Luger Magazines --............----- 1.50 
Luger Scablotts_.........----------------- 1.25 


Write to us for prices on any gun made. 
SLIGHTLY USED 
Colt's Army Special, .32-20-cal., 6-in. 
barrel =e — *.. 
Colt’s Army Special, “38-cal., .6-in. barrel 21.00 
Colt’s Police Positive, 38-cal., 6-in. 


bherrel _.....<adsaceckaneeeweeeenuain 18.50 
Savage .32-cal. Automatic--........----.. 11.00 
Smith & Wesson Police and Military 

Nickel 30 GpeenOh ss diine coke nncscsacckes 15.00 
Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of 

examination. 


1603 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 





Established 1890 











250-3000 SAVAGE RIFLE, lever action, cannot be 
tol ym new, $39.50; .45 Colt automatic pistol, very 
ndition, $15; .32 automatic, fine, $14; .32 Sav- 
— fine, $13.50; .35 S. & W. automatic, 

, $16.50; 12-gauge Winchester trap, ven- 
1 rib, as new, ‘original cost $195, special price 
rgest line of binoculars and telescopes in the 
y cameras, lenses, microscopes. National 
Exchange, 7th and Marquette, Minneapolis, 


-Reblue Your Gun in 20 Minutes 









Ar ld. No equipment required. Complete for- 
mula instructions, $1.50 postpaid. Instructions 
f hardening in colors, for amateurs, $1. 
WYMAN, 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 





)R SALE—Winchester automatic, full, modified and 
lir , 26-inch barrels; leather case for two bar- 
first-class shape, $85; cash only. M. C. 
Georgetown, Texas. 











Antique Firearms 


ME AND modern firearms bought, sold and 
nged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old-time pis- 
lvers, guns, swords, powder horns, etc.; 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, shimtiasite. 








Spertial Firearms (Kephart) 
You Can’t Afford to’ Miss It—$1.00 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 














We Have a Limited Supply of 
Individual Instruction in 
Rifle Practice 
By A. J. McNaps. Jr. 

At 25¢ a Copy—Paper Cover 

s same book cloth-bound has been 
sling for 75c—and we have pur- 
ised the entire remaining edition of 
paper-bound book which the pub- 

ers had on hand. 
the biggest buy for the money 
| we have to offer our readers. 
send Your Order Now— 
Only 25c 
DOOR LIFE, 
enver, Colo. 
‘losed find 25c for special edition 


“Individual Instruction in Rifle 
ictice,” by McNab. 


























| RAISE RING-NECK PHEASANTS—These beautiful 





The Mackensen Game Park 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swan 
Ornamental 
Geese and Ducks 
Foxes 

Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 








The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, 1974 Broadway, New York, has for 
a number of years been steadily acquiring a 
library of all literature which in any way 
treats or touches upon the conservation of 
wild life and the natural resources of this 
country and Canada, so that anyone who is 
interested in these matters may be able to 
consult it under one roof. 


It desires to secure a complete file of 
Outdoor Life from Vol. I to XLII, inclu- 
sive, or any part thereof, and would greatly 
appreciate hearing from those who would be 
willing to sell or donate such a file to the 
society. By so doing they will aid in build- 
ing a permanent record of lasting value to the 
generations of sportsmen, nature lovers and 
conservationists which are to come. 














_birds are in great demand—more profitable than or- 
dinary poultry. They are hardy, good layers, and 


| easily raised. Some wonderful birds for immediate 
| shipment. Possom Hollow Game Farm, R.9e, Spring- 


field, Ohio. 8-3 








BOB WHITE QUAIL EGGS 
MAY AND JUNE DELIVERY 

Booklet on Quail Hatching and Rear- 
ing under Bantams, 25 conte. Free 
with orders. Quail for Fall Delivery. 
Book your orders now for Nov. 


M. E. BOGLE 


Huntsville Texas 















| FOR SALE—Red, gray fox, coyote, wolf, raccoon and 


skunk, young or old; wild geese; fall delivery mal- 
lards, teal, spriggs and black duck, wild turkeys, 
peafowl and pheasants. Clinton Game Farm, Ina, IL 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest and 
best fighting of all pit games, 
and the most beautiful of all 
fowls. Send for catalogue. 
Eggs after Feb. 15th to July 
Ist, $4 per setting of 13. 
GEORGE W. MEANS § 
Box 355, Concord. N. Carolina &: ; 
CHINESE RING-NECK and fancy pheasants, wild 
turkeys, grouse, quail, waterfowl, deer and elk; 


eggs for spring delivery. E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, 
Walhalla, Mich. 



















mous breeding stock and supplies. blished 23 
years. Write now for big illustrated free book, 
How to Make Money Breeding Squabs. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQuAB co. 
429H St., Melrose Highlands, | Mass. 


FOR SALE—Red fox, wild or ranch raised; also 
young raccoon and mink. Comfrey Fur "Farm, 
Comfrey, Minn. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


How 2EOR Us_ Bia 1o PROFITS—WE Sul SuPPLY 
bensing, animals: easi 








Eines FREE? 
RAS fy 


KITTENS, BEAUTIFUL ANGORAS, also choice 
breeding stock. Ina M. Towne, Dover, Me. 











Make Money Raising Squabs| 


Highest market ever known. Breeders shipped every- 
where. Homers, Carneaux, White Kings a specialty. 
All other breeds. Send stamp for price list. 


Allston Squab Co., 36 N. Beacon St, Allston, Mass. 









Books aud Magazines 


Send $3.50 for “American Trout Stream In- 
sects.’ OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


BREAKING A BIRD DOG 
By HORACE LYTLE 


In this book the author tells the story in easy, 
pleasant form of how he “broke’”’ his little Irish 
Setter bitch, Smada Byrd—in addition to which 











he theorizes based upon a wide practical experi- | 


ence in handling bird dogs in the field. From 


cover to cover the book is replete with fascinat- | 


ingly told experiences of the field—yet not once 
does the author give any incident without some 
point being involved. Price $2.00 postpaid. 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed please find $2 for copy of “Breaking 
a Bird Dog.” 





PROSPECT WHILE HUNTING 


And fishing; easy methods for sure detection of gold, 
silver and 26 other minerals; simply explained for 
prospectors, etc.; $1.50 postpaid. How to pan for 
gold, $1. AL. WYMAN, 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, 








A Book for the 
Vacationist 


Trail 
Craft 


By CLAUDE P. 
FORDYCE 


With an introduction 
by STEWART 
EDWARD WHITE 


This is a practical, how-to-go-about-it book, 
written by an experienced and enthusiastic 
outdoorsman, who knows America’s play- 
grounds and just what you need to know 
and do to make your out-of-doors vacation 
a holiday—a time of pleasure and recreation. 
It shows you how to smooth the way when 
you go out “to rough it.” 

Dr. Fordyce is the author of TOURING 
AFOOT, <Autocamping Editor of Outdoor 
Life, a frequent contributor to sporting and 
outdoor magazines, and a member of such 
clubs as the Sierra, the Mazama, the Colo- 
rado Mountain, the Mountaineers, etc. 
Numerous illustrations and practical how-to- 
make diagrams. Threecolor jacket; 12mo. 

silk cloth; $2.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE Denver, Colo. 


SIx “YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS 
—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circular 
free. OU TDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 

















Trout Lore 
By O. W. Smith 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illus- 
trated, covering every phase of trout 
fishing from “Fisherman’s Togs” to “How 
to Cook the Trout in a Pan”—describes 
this new book. 

From a fund of knowledge patiently 
gathered over a number of years, O. W. 
Smith has at last placed in book form 
everything that he has come to know con- 
cerning Trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life Smith 
has become popular wherever rods and reels 
are known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 
$2.75 net. It is substantially bound in green 
cloth stamped in gold. Orders will be filled 
from this office at $2.75, postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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Fishing Tackle 
OVERSTOCK, ODDS, SAMPLES. Worth up 
to $3 dozen. Our assortment, one of a kind, 75c 
dozen, postpaid. State if wet or dry and size 


desired. Return if not pleased. Fly and Rod 
Materials, Quality Tackle. Catalogue free. 


T. WILLMARTH ROOSEVELT, N. Y. 
Homesteads and Lands 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us - you Where, When and How, etc. 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and every 
statement is PROVE. D and endorsed by the solid business men, 
bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near Miami have 
been bringing their owners more than the original investment 
my year for years. Thatis, over ONE HU NDRED PER 
CENT. This statement is true. The BOOK is FREE; 
a postal will do. No obligation on your part. Let us show 
you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will come back 
to you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D. CO. 
16-O.L. Lorrain Arcade, East Flagler St., Miami, Fla. 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, 
fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, fish- 

ing, trapping H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas 

City, Kans. 7-6 

40-ACRE FRUIT STOCK farm; good timber, fine 
spring, $500; $10, $15 monthly; hunting, fishing, 

trapping. Vol Brashears, Combs, Ark. 

FOR SALE—Eighteen hundred-acre hunting preserve. 
Address Box 565, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Indian Goods 
HUNTING BOWS, RELICS, minerals, geology, 


stamps, butterflies; 1,000 Indian articles; catalogue 
10c. Indiancraft-O-Co., 466 Connecticut, Buffalo, 
N. Y 7-6 


Old Coins 


CALIF ORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 


size, 53c; 2-eent piece and catalogue, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. Stf 
SIX U NITED STATES and foreign coins and new 
catalogue, 25¢ Alexis Mengelle, Box 387, Colorado 
Springs, ‘alo tf 
Taxidermy 





M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER |! 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request 
We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins for 
mounting. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





989 Gates Ave. 











FINE TANNED ALLIGATOR skin, “‘head and feet 
on;”’ splendid decoration for den, $10; fine mountain 
lion and other skins. Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 


IDEAL DECORATIONS FOR YOUR SUMMER 
OME OR MOUNTAIN CABIN 

Such ag mounted Bear J ves, Tigers, Mountain Lion, Coyote, Bob- 

cat: also some dandy Buffalo, Elk and Deer Heads, Write for 

description and prices. 


JONAS BROTHERS, 1024 Broadway, Denver, Colorado 











BEST IN 
the WEST 


Before taking a 
chance on hav- 
ing your valu- 
able trophies 
mounted, be 
sure you select a first- 
class taxidermist. Send 
themtoan artist whohas 
devoted his life to the art 
of taxidermy, and has 
had years of actual ex- 
perience. 


JOSEPH KATONA 


(Formerly with Jonas Bros.) 
608 Santa Fe Drive 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Miscellaneous 


Miscellaneous 


NecuRATE poweru 6-POWER WOLLENSAK POCKET TELESCOPE 





Money back ‘ 
if not thoroughly 
satisfied in every re- 
spect. A wonderful little 
“scope for beach, woods, motor boats, 
hunting, athletic games, and general use, 













ket. No bigger’n a jack-knife, easily carried in vest greet yet a powerful, pre- 
cise monocular that brings distant objects close, in ful 

tion’’ present when higher power telescopes are used. Adjustable twice as quickly 
as binoculars. Nothing cheap in appearance or construction. 

Mighty neat, black, baked-in enamel with non-slip grip. Nice quality case of 
leather with glove snap included. $2 prepaid. 


BOSTON SPORTING GOODS CO. SU3TGw Ast 


$ Postpaid with 
nice quality 
leather case! 


Length closed 3% in., maximum 
diameter 1 3-16 in. 


EVERY ONE BRAND NEW 
and GUARANTEED by both this 
company and the maker, 
Made by the Wollensak Op- 
tical Company, one of the 
finest makers of lenses and 
optical goods in the world. 
Thoroughly tried and tested in ac. 
tual use before putting on the mar- 


detail, without the ‘‘vibra- 











] FISHING BOAT 
or Auto Packing 
Box 

ees : = 4 Ideal for small 

$24.00 With Paddles. lakes. Strong 

Weight 341bs. Size 60x30x10inches. gnd steady. 

(Patented) Carry it any- 

where, For information write C. W. HUCKINS, 
1829'2 Eastlake Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 


post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; patterns free on 
request. S. A. Newall & Sons, 87 Stornaway, weet. 
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SKEETO-FYTER 

A real mosquito dope. Guaranteed to keep them 

away. Surprising results. Does not evaporate or 


lose effectiveness after application. Send for a car 

at once. Price 35c prepaid. F. W. BECKER, 12847 
Lake Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity; travel; 
experience unnecessary, particulars free. Write 

American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, N. Y. 4-9 


FREE! 1924 Catalog Pp 


of Firearms, Fishin 
Hunting Camping 
Athletic quipment PAO 
Saves You RealMoney # 


SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENNS 
Dept. N, 1418 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


BREWING BY ONE who knows; ales, beer, porters, 
wines, other beverages, $1. Thomas Mulligan, Box 
245, Rossland, B. C., Canada. 8- 
WHOLESALE PRICES ON OUTBOARD MOTORS. 
Brand new; save $25. Address Sportsman’s Whole- 
sale Exchange, Lapeer, Mich. 


Taxidermy 


O. R, GILBERT, FitLD TAXIDERMIST 
LANDER, WYOMING 

Collector for museums and general taxidermy. Everythi ing in 
Wyoming game. Place orders now ~~ this fall's open season. 
Have a bargain in a Mounted Buil Elk : 

FOR SALE—My private Fa are of Big Game 
Heads, unmounted. Record Moose, Caribou, 
Sheep, Deer, Goats. Many large Bear Heads, 
Scalps and Horns. Many other kinds of speci- 
mens. D.C. BRYANT, Taxidermist, 2132 West- 
lake Ave., Seattle, "Wash, 





GLASS FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
EY E Ss log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 





Wild Duck Attractions | 


WILD RICE FOR WILD DUCKS Seed of strong 
germination that will grow and make pe:manent 
feeding grounds. Also Sago Pond Plants and Tubers; 
Musk Grass and other Wild Duck Attractions. Reeds, 
Rushes, Canes and Pond Plants that will provide food 
and shelter for game birds and fishes. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Geo. D. Hamilton, Detroit, Minnesota. 
ATTRACT DUCKS—Provide natural foods, wild rice, 

wild celery, etc; plant them yourself; interesting 
folder free. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 277B 
Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Pictures, Post Cards, Photos 











WILD GAME PICTURES for your ~ den, "office or 

home; natural surroundings; twenty-four subjects; 
send for descriptive circular. Wild Game Picture Co., 
Gardiner, Mont. 4-6 








FOR SALE—Navajo Indian blankets. These are 
genuine Indian blankets woven from pure wool by 
the Navajo Indians, bought from the Navajos here on 
the reservation. Prices $7.50 up delivered. Bue} 
Canady, Box 393, Winslow, Ariz., Nav ajo County. 


EVERY SPORTSMAN SHOULD use my guaranteed 

high-grade water-proof shoe grease; send 35c and 
a can will be mailed to any address in United States, 
Ole Hansen, Ludington, Mich. 
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“EIGHT LEAGUE BOOTS” 


A FINE GLASS IS A NECESSARY PART 
OF YOUR OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT 

With this fine 8X glass a 

8X Prism Binocular mountain 8 miles a . 
25 mm. pears only 1 mile nt. 

Low French exchange en- 
ables us to offer this high 
grade glass, made by Legri, 








It carries our nan 
guarantee. Brand r 
a ‘‘war glass.” 

romatic prism ler ; 
and pinion adjustment 
dividual eye focus. / 
did night glass. Weig y 
19 ozs. Sold complete in 
russet leather case, t 


paid “7 
ir’ $23.50 
Or will ship C.O.D. parcel post. 

De Luxe 12 Power Prism Binoculars 
This is Legri’s finest glass. 12X with 45 mm. objec- 
tive. It is the last word in a high quality, extremely 

powerful Binocular. Complete in finest 
Russia calfskin case, postpaid $59.50 
For a low-priced quality glass we offer our Lindstrom 
5%4X 24-ligne Marine and Field Glass. Achromatic 
lenses with shields. Black leather carrying $9 95 
case. Brand-new and guaranteed. Postpaid . 
A Glass for Every Purse and Purpose. 
Sold on Our Absolute Money-back Guarantee 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 


38 South St., Boston, Mass. — a 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for ginseng. Write for 

free price list. Address Harvey Sanner, Scott 
dale, Pa. - 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1; illus 

trated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c, Chas. B 
Lungren, Ozonz a, Fla. 6ti 











WATER-FYiIER 
Waterproofs, Preserves, Keeps Leather Soft 
Especially useful to sportsmen and those encaged if 
outside work. Dry feet insure health, cor t and 
economy. Easy to apply. Price 35¢ pre} Ad- 


dress F. W. Becker, 12547 Lake Ave., Clevela: nd, Ohio. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS MEN 18 up; railway 
mail clerks- city mail carriers, $117-$192 month; 
steady; information free; write immediately. Fraok 
lin Institute, Det. M156, Rochester, N. Y. cae 
RHEUMATIC L INIMENT—Quickly assuaging; emol- 
lient. Try it, brothers! Formula $1. Stafon, 2 




















E. Kinney St., _Newark, | N. eas : B.:. 
Send us sketch or model for Free paten( sbility 
opinion and exact cost of patent. Our book 'tiow @ 
Obtain a Patent” Sent Free on request. It tel! how 
to apply for Patents, Trade Marks, Foreign |'stent, 


Proce- 
Thou- 
e our 


Copyrights, etc. ; gives information on Pate: 
dure; tells what every inventor should know 
sands of Inventors, who are our clients 
references. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 25 Years’ fs :crienct 





the leading French maker. , 
re and 














470 7th St. Washington, D.C. 





TOBACCO—Good old natural leaf, chewing or _smok: 
ing, 10 lbs. $3.20; satisfaction guaranteed. as 
River Plantation, BXC, Hazel, Ky. = 


SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RAN‘ ERS 
World’s best history of those famous sco! ae 
pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; circul ree. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 











